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BOTANICAL DISPLAY 


or ALL 


PART I. Sp Shri dee qt | | 


- E : 
. 


* 


PLANTS, TREES, SHRUBS, FLOWERS, any FRUITS. | 


: SYSTEM OF "TREES AND SHRUBS, 1 
br al Ur ur and ORNAMENTAL PLANTATIONS, in Gardens, Pleaſure-Groundt, Shrubberrits, Parks, Pad. N 


deeks, Woods, Groves, Walks, Avenue, C 
Tree Plantations, and all other Plantation Di, 


dens, Eftates, c. 


OMPREHENDING a general and Gens diſ- 
O play and deſcription of all the genera, ſpecies and 
varieties of the tribe of hardy trees and ſhrubs, 
both . and ever- green kinds, valuable for 
compoſing the various proſitable, ornamental and plea- 
ſurable 1 as above; conſiſting of the great 
and aſeful collection of foreſt or timber trees for 
ing woods, groves, coppices, &c. the numerous tribe of 
ornamental trees and 8 ſhrubs for ſhrubberries 
and other decorative plantations in — 
and all the ſorts of it treed for aas 
and orchards: the whole arran 
claſſing all the numerous different ſpecies 15 varieties 
n their proper families or genera, agreeable to the 
Linnæan "its m of n * and ex- 


tinction and difference of growth and 
ART the places of their origi 


ed f 55e. world | 


15 Thickets, Hedges, Hedge-Rows, Arbours, Orchards, . Fruit- 
1 for the ad and N 28 Gar- 


the beste ce ind cg ts Ht 5 


rent 


genera and their reſſ ve ſpecies belon 
5 * - 


ranged under 5 


Latin and” Engliſh names; deſcribing the 
LE and 


* ential characters of the different ge- 


reſidences, or 


naturally in the different of the. 
world; you ev 3 8 ha 8 


and 
methods of propagation, and manner of rang and 
r rein i ths def together with the OED 5 


8 575 the ſeveral plantations, - nm 1 


6 
ders and methods of final tranſplanting, to form the 
various plantations for which the different kinds are 
adapted and deſigned, and with full directions for their 
eſſential culture in the ſeveral compartments. 


That in the whole, by thus arranging the great and 
valuable tribe of hardy trees and ſhrubs under one diſ- 
tin& or ſeparate diviſion, it will prove materially con- 
venient and eſſentially uſeful to gardeners, nurſery- 
men and planters in general, as well as to all owners 
and occupiers of eſtates, farms, &c. where improve- 
ment in plantations may be neceſſary, as they will rea- 
dily diſtinguiſh the proper or particular ſorts wanted 
for the different occaſions of planting. 


This firſt part, or diviſion, compriſing the ſyſtem of 
hardy trees and ſhrubs that are generally cultivated 
or eligible to cultivate in gardens and other diſtrits, 
for forming the various uſeful and ornamental planta- 
tions, &c. they conſiſt of many era or — 
ſome farniſhing ſeveral or many ſpecies, others but 
one, 2 and man of the reſpective ſpecies 
are ſportive in varieties, . either in growth, 
flowers, fruſt, &c. amounting in the whole to ſeveral 
hundred ſpecies and varieties, all of which are of fuf- 
ficiently hardy temperation to grow in the open ground, 
and will proſper in moſt common ſoils and expoſures, 
and · in their — natures may be ſuited to various 
fituatiohs, or the greater part will grow freely almoſt 
in any; or as ſome ſorts are of a more tenderiſh nature, 
require a particular ſoil and fituation, and ſometimes 
demand a ſheltered, warm, compartment: theſe parti- 
culars are generally intimated under their reſpective 
heads, in the directions explaining their general cul- 
tures; and as this ſyſtem compriſes all ſorts of foreſt 
trees, ornamental trees and ſhrubs, and the different 
ſorts of fruit trees, as alſo deciduous and ever-green 
kind, each is explained under their reſpective genera. 


And as in the mimerous different fpecies, ſome are 


of upright growth, as in the greater part, and ſome 
are of trailing and creeping growth, others climbers ; 
all of which have their particular uſes in the different 


1 plantations. 


_ That as plantations of hardy trees and ſhrubs are 
importantly uſeful and ornamental in general garden- 
ing, and of great utility for the embelliſhment and 
improvement of eſtates, farms, &c. all the different 
genera, ſpecies and varieties thereof being collected 
under one general 8 the deſired ſorts for the pur- 
Poſes intended will be readily diſcovered; and of which, 
the forming any plantations deſigned, no time ſhould 
be loſt in furni 1 2 the allotted difiridts, that they may 
be advancing in their reſpective growths, either of the 
ornamental Kinds in ſhrubberries or other decorative 
com ents in pleaſure grounds, parks, &c. or of 
Foreſt trees diſpoſed in out · grounds for timber and un- 
derwood, and of the fruit trees in gardens and orchards, 


are many hardy trees and ſhrubs which will 


THE GARDENER's VEGETABLE SYSTEM 


moſt valuable in their annual productions of fruit, a} 
will be ſeveral years before many of the different forty 
of trees and ſhrubs acquire any conſiderable growt 


07M 


either for appearance or utility; and as gardens s partic 
eſtates, however deſirabl ines. and of favourablil Age 
ſoils and expoſures, if deffitute of plantation, or not d may | 
niſhed therewith, more or leſs in ſome degree prop fads, 
tionate to the extent of the ground, ap 2 addchards, P 
leſs important, as well as prove much leis valuable "op 
the owners and occupiers thereof; and beſides the &s i 
namental appearance of tree and ſhrubberry pla UN DEN. 


tions, they afford ſhelter and ſhade to particular d Kinds, th 
tricts, and thoſe of the foreſt-tree kind, in plantatioJnerally c 


for timber, &c. and of the fruit-tree tribe, for 


fions, and for ſale, where it may be defired to maks 
all poſſible advantage of theſe productions. 


- = 
Aer pe 


fruit, yield great profit, both in many domeſtic ocean 


Hed 
defore it 


Iffteen or 


And as moſt gardens, pleaſure grounds, &c. are offdately f 
eligible ſoils, ſituations, and expoſures, ſuitable ſ low into 
plantations of the different or defirable forts of hardy leſs grov 


trees and hrubs, they may be admitted in any deſired 
collection, moſtly in the common or general ſoil ef 
the allotted diſtricts; as likewiſe in moſt eftates and 
unds of any conſiderable extent, they, as well y 
ertile ſoils and ſituations eligible for principal, uſeful, 
and ornamental plantations of the more deſirable kinds, 
furniſh waſte lands, either in low and marſhy premiſei 
or hilly and mountainous fituations not well adapted 


for other cultivation, are often applicable to plants. Ji 


tions of many ſorts of foreſt and other large tree kinds, 
both for profit, ornament, and to diverfify the reſpec- 
tive diviſions, and afford ſhelter to others; as there 
row in 
almoſt any ſoil and ſituation, and others require ſails 
of a more favourable nature: though it may alſo be 
obſerved, that moſt ſorts will proſper in any common 
ſoil of gardens and other diſtricts, where it may be 


thought eligible or convenient to have any kind of 
WRT > 


plantations. 


Therefore, in gardens and other grounds, either of 


ſmall, moderate, or large extent, having plantations 
leſs or more accordingly, either of various different 


ſorts of trees and ſhrubs, or only of the moſt defara- 
ble kinds, ſuch as the moſt beautiful lowering ſhrubs, 


and of other 'principal ornamental ſhrubs and trees, 


both of the deciduous and ever- green tribes, diſpoſed 


in ſhrubberries, borders, clumps, and other compart- 


ments in a diverſified aſſemblage, and larger trees ar- 
ranged in groves, thickets, woods, grand walks, ave- 
nues, rows, and in boundary plantations, in pleaſure 
grounds, parks, fields, hedge-rows, &c. they, in all 
of which 
to the grounds, and diſplay an entertaining variety in 


erent plantations, are great embelliſhments 
their different reſpective growths, flowers, fruit, &c. 


and in extenſive out-grounds, having plantations of 
foreſt trees for their timber and underwood, are of 


never 


important value, as likewiſe in gardens in- general, 


(ri 
1 1 
feet hi 
under- 
ſumes a 
tree; the 


particularly valuable in their annual productions, 
por the ſervice of a family and public ſupply, 
and may be admitted both in kitchen gardens, in - 
partards, wall trees and eſpaliers, and in ſtandards, in or- 
adfchards, pleaſure grounds, hedge-rows, &c. | 
YEW | 
«TT As this diviſion conſiſts of TaEES, Survuss, and 
u Un oka-SnRuss, and of deciduous and ever-green 
& kinds, their principal difference is—that a tree is ge- 
o nerally conſidered as differing from a ſhrub, princi- 
ue pally in being of larger growth, and riſing with a 
cn · Iſin # upright ſtem or trunk to. a conſiderable height 
ale ſt . it divides into arms or large branches, growing 
aſteen or twenty, to fifty, ſixty, or an hundred feet 
high —A either riſes with ſeveral ſtems imme- 
diately from or near the root, or the main ſtem divides 
low into ſeveral ſmaller ones, and is every way of 
leſs growth and dimenſions than a tree ; and that the 
eneral growth of the various different ſpecies of 
— is from two or three, to five, ten, or fifteen 
feet high—and the difference between a ſhrub and an 
„ — plant is, a full or perfect ſhrub aſ- 
ſumes a more woody, large, firm growth, next to a 
tree; the under-ſhrubs are of lower, more weak, and in- 
firm growth, riſing with ſmaller, more ſoft ſtems, ſome- 
what between a woody and herbaceous nature, grow- 
ing from fix or eight inches, to one, two, or three feet 
high, as in thyme, ſage, hyſſop, winter-ſavory, ſouth- 
ern-wood, and ſeveral ſorts of heath; and ſome are of 
trailing growth, as periwinkle, &c. 


In the growth of trees, ſhrubs and under- 
ſhrubs, all the tree kinds are conſequently of upright, 
trong, firm growth; the ſhrubs alſo, in the greater part, 
are upright; ſome are of declining and trailing growth, 
others are climbers, and the ſame of the under-ſhrubs; 
all of which being explained under their reſpective 
| 2 and ſpecies, as they occur, in the courſe of the 
of : | 1 8 work. 


at | Trees and ſhrubs differ from herbaceous plants, by 
. baying woody ſtrong ſtems of long duration; the her- 
s, baceous tribe riſing with ſoft, ſucculent, flender ſtems, 
„ | moſtly annual, or Gut of one ſummer's growth, riſing 
d un the ſpring, and in the greater part periſh in autumn 
t. Lor winter following; but trees 2 ſhrubs are durable 
In ſtem and branches. 


e | Andas to the diſtinction between deciduous and 
1 Ffver-green trees and ſhrubs; the deciduous kinds are 
8 
n 


ESTs, 


DS SEE TFRABSEE 


ſuch as expand their leaves only in ſummer, from 


the trees, &c. in that month, or wholly, early in No- 
vember, remaining defoliated or leafleſs winter 
uud until May aforeſaid; and the ever- trees and 
: ſhrubs continue in green leaves all the — as in 
r iſplaced by 


holly, &c. the old leaves continuing till 
the young ones in the ſpring. 


Or TREES, SHRUBS, PLANTS, FLOWERS, axo FRUITS. 
,omitting to have collections of fruit trees, which 


April or May till October, then decay and fall from 


All or moſt of the different ſpecies and varieties be - 
longing to this ſyſtem of hardy trees and ſhrubs, are 
iſed and cultivated in the numerous nurſery grounds 
in the different parts of the kingdom, for pub- 
lic ſupply, in furniſhing the various plantations in 
noblemens and gentlemens gardens and eſtates, and of 
others, as may occaſionally be required; and moſt of 
the principal ſorts may be onally raiſed in pri- 
vate nurſeries to aflift in ſupplying the aforeſaid 
plantations, as numerous ſorts may be propagated and 
raiſed abundantly from ſeed, . berries, nuts, &c. ſowed 
in the natural ground; many by ſuckers, layers, cut- 
tings, lips, &c. the whole, when, according to their 
nature and dimenſions of growth, they are from one, two 
or three, to five or ten feet high, are of eligible fize 
for final tranſplanting for the different occaſions for 
which they may be deiigned; or ſome tree kinds may. 
occaſionally be tranſplanted when of more advanced 
growth, of from ten or twelve to fifteen feet high, or 
more ; eſpecially deciduous kinds, when required to. 
form any conſpicuous plantation as expeditious as poſ- 
ſible, or for immediate ſhade, ſhelter, &c. in parti- 
cular compartments; or alſo, for which occaſions, ſome 
deciduous trees, as elm, lime, poplar, &c. admit of 
tranſplanting when of eighteen or twenty feet high, 
removing them with a full expanſion of roots, or more 
ſucceſsfully when convenient, to remove them with 
ſome ball of earth thereto. 


However, for general planting of trees, thoſe of five 
or fix to eight or ten feet are in the greater part moſt. 
eligible for good ſucceſs, as young trees ſooner ſtrike 

root to grow freely, and eſtabliſh themſelves ef- 

ectually, than thoſe removed of larger growth; and 
thoſe deſigned for foreſt or timber trees particularly, 
it is of advantage to tranſplant them finally where they 
are to remain, while they are of youn , 
from one, two; or three, to five or fix igh, that 
they may root effectually from the beginning; and in 
many of the ever-green tree kinds, as pines, firs, ce- 
dars, &c. they are always conſiderably the moſt ſuc- 
ceſsful when finally tranſplanted while young, of two 
or three, to four, five, or fix feet, in which gene- 
rally acquire a more free growth, advancing iti» 
— in a ſtraight lofty ſtature, and ſo of various other 
ſorts; and as to the ſhrub and under-ſhrubby kinds in 
general, they, according to their ſmaller or larger 
grove, may be planted of from one foot, or half that 

ze, to two, three, or four, to ſive or ten feet; always 


in the plantations, diſpoſing the lower plants towards 


the front, and the larger more or-leſs backward, 
The general ſeaſon for planting, is either autumn or 
. ſpring ; or the more y kinds, ma be occaſionally 
lanted any time in open er, October or 
ovember, till March or April, more eſpecially the 
deciduous tribe; though in a dry or light ſoil, it is of 
—— to plant bids in autumn, at the decay of 


the leaf, in October and November, and they will 
* 


7. 


= 

— 3 
- 
— 


= 
quickly take root the ſame ſeaſon; but in wet ground, 
or of. a ſtrong loamy or clayey nature, the ſpring, 
about February or March, may be a more eligible time 
for planting in ſuch ſoils, or at leaſt either in that ſea- 
ſon, or early in autumn, not too freely in winter, ex- 
cept in al » light _ and as to ever-greens, it 
is adviſeable to p m either principally in autumn, 
about September, October, and beginning of No- 
vember, or in the rs, February, March, or 
April, as moſt of theſe kinds, when tranſplanted in 
d feaſons, in winter, or early in {pring, are more 
liable,” before they ſtrike root, to ſuffer by the 
ſeverity of froſt and other inclement weathers, than 
moſt of the deciduous ſorts, unleſs where they can be 
removed with balls of earth, _— any of the 
more curious or tender ſpecies, ſo as not to receive 

any or but little check by removal. 


And in the general planting of trees and ſhrubs for 
ornament, or alſo in woods, &c. for timber plantations, 
it is adviſeable to have the deciduous and ever-green 

kinds moſtly in ſeparate compartments, or in clumps 
alternately of the former and latter; or = occaſion- 
ally interſperſe ſome ever - greens in the deciduous plan- 
tations to encreaſe the variety, and for the ever-greens 
in their OY leaves, to dif _ a more conſpi- 
cuous and lively appearance in the plantations in win- 
ter, when — kinds are Ide ſhtute of their 


But for the particular directions relative to the dif- 
ferent ſpecies, &c. methods of propagation, JO 
and general culture, ſee the reſpective articles under 
their principal heads, in the following ſyſtem and diſ- 

lay; to which, after the foregoing obſervations, we 
Tall now proceed. . 


Aczzx MAPLE TREE and Sycamore. 
In the Botanic Syſtem the Maples belong 
| to the 
Claſs and Order 
Polygamia Monoecia, 
: Many Marriages, One Habitation ; 
Or Flowers of different Sexes, as Hermaphrodite and 
| Males, ſeparated on the un Tree. 

THE family of Maples are principally of the tree 
kind, of middling and large » from twenty or 
thirty to fifty or ſixty feet high, or more; all of the 
deciduous tribe, and hardy to grow in any open fitua- 
tions, &c. ſome-proper to cultivate for foreſt or timber 
trees, others principally to plant for ornament and 
variety, in pleaſurable plantations, both for the diverſity 
of their different growths and foliage; and ſome, for 
their ornamental flowerin 7 are garniſhed in ſummer, to 
the end of autumn, with fimple leaves of moderate, 


middling, and large expanſion, divided leſs or more 
into three or five lobes, and with ſmall flowers of five 
petals, in racemus cluſters, corymbus and aggregate 
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bunches, ſucceeded by winged capſules, furnif 
with roundiſh ſeeds: ripe in ſummer and autumn, 
ſowing the ſame ſeaſon, or in ſpring, to raiſe ſuppligh © 
of young trees; and which may alſo be propagate 
layers and cuttings, | 


The Generic Character. are—Hermaphrodite and mi 
flowers apart on the ſame plant—the calyx or ous 
cup one-leaved, deeply cut into five acute ſegment 
corolla or flower, five oval ſpreading petals, contai 
ing in the centre eight ſhort ſtaminas or male org: 
crowned with procumbent croſs-placed anthera— 
in the hermaphrodite flowers, a compreſſed germeni 
the bottom of the calyx, ſurmounted by a doul 
ſtigma or female part, which becomes two winged c 
ſules, each furniſhed with one roundiſh ſeed. 


The Species are, 


1. Acer campeſtre, Champagne or common ſmall 
Maple. 1 


A moderate tree, growing twenty or thirty fü 
high ; the bark rough, — 1 (middling ſize) job 
» three-parted, obtuſe emarginated or end- note 
ed.—Native of the ſouthern parts of Europe, England 
&c. in woods and hedges. 


2. AckR Pſeudo-Platanus, (Pſeudo-Platanus, or fa 
Plane Tree) greater Maple or $ bark 


A largiſn tree, — 24 feet high, a 
* (large, broad) five 12.4 3 yl 
{awed on the edges, and with flowers in large racemefu. 


cluſters, ſucceeded by bunches of winged ſeed veſſel; 
— Native of England, Switzerland — 


Variety of this. Striped - leaved Sycamore. 
3. ACER n Scarlet flowering Maple | . 


irginia. 

A moderate tree, ing twenty-five to thirty feel 
high; the leaves (midaling) ve lobed, a little inde 
ed or teethed, glaucous or whitiſh ſea- green under 
neath, and with ſimple peduncles or flower-ſtalks a 

regated; the flowers reddiſh.—Native of Virginia, 
orth America. 


Variety. Sir Charles Wager's flowering Maple 

| flowers pale red, in large bunches, a 
pearing very ornamental in the ſprir 

April, or May. "i 


4. Aczn Platanoides, (Platanoides, or Plane-T 
- like) Norway Maple. | 


A largiſh tree, growing thirty or to fifty ſet 
high; the leaves (largiſh, ſhining 1 ſive fot 0 
pointed, ſharply indented, ſmooth, and with flowe 


. 


. 


Or TREES, SHRUBS, Frankl. FLOWERS, a FRUITS. 


In corymbus bunches, — Native of the northern parts 


of Europe, mountains of Stiria, and Savoy. 
| Varieties, Jagged-leaved Norway Maple. 
5:0 Striped leave Norway Hrn. 


5. Ace ſaccharinum, Sacchariferous or Sugar Ma- 
ple of America. 


A middling tree, thirty. or forty feet high; the 
leaves — » deep ęreen) five - parted palmated, 
ſharply indented ſea-grecn underneath.—Native of 
— and other par of North America, where, 

ping the growing {trees in the ſpring, is ex- 
ak a ſaocharine ne juice * which is mas a . 


bly good ſugar. 


6. Aera tataricum, Tartarian Heart-leaved Maple. 


A ſmalliſh or moderate tree, twenty to thirty feet 
high; the leaves (middling, deep green) hearted, un- 
divided, the lobes — or fight, s and flowers grow- 
_ long racemus clviters, Native of Tartaria, Afia, 


N Acer pen plwanicum, Penplanan American: Ma- 
iſh hi forty feet high; the 

tree, t rty or fo 5 | 

8 hy three lobed, pointed, fine-ſawed, and 


with flowers in racemus cluſters, a -u 
of Penſylvania, in North Ameri 


Acer morpeflulanum; Montpelier French 8 


A moderate ſize tree, eighteen or 
feet high; the leaves 160g tg ſhinin won, 
three ſobed, very intire, ſmooth.— Native of 
Montpelier, in France, alſo of Italy. 


9. Acts Ng. en, or Aſh-leaved Virgi · 


g forty or feet high; the 
leaves (largiſh, light . . five 
lobed, and flowers - wing in racemus bunches, 


Native of Virginia, in North America. 


10. Acx creticum, Cretun Ivy-leaved Maple. 


A ſmalliſh tree, growing eighteen or twen 
0 0 the leaves (middling 7250 three lobed, 725 
downy.—Native of the” Eaft, in the Levant; 


A large tree, growin 


1 Acts Opalus, Ae. or Italian round- N 


A lrg] tree, thirty thirty feet high « or more; thefleaves 
(large) lobated, lightly cut, and flowers and fruit 
growmg in racemus bunches Native of Italy. 


| billy wey, or up ey Heng people 


The foregoing bein + the pbchel ſpecies tad wah 2 


rieties of hard "Maples at preſent known and cultis 
vated in the Britiſh ens and plantations, are = 
oy raiſed from ſeed ſowed in autumn, or earl 
the- ſpring, in beds of light earth; and moſt o he 
ſorts alſo, by ayers and cuttings of — wood in 
the ſame if - 


They are all PEO or ſuch as defoliate or 
ſhed their leaves at the . — of winter; the leaves 
moſtly ſimple, or of one » from three or four 
RY in the different ſpecies, 

their expaniion : in 1 and continue till 
ober, then decay and fall from the trees; and the 
trees flower in ſpring and early part of the ſummer. 
moſtly in largiſh bunches on the young branches ; the 
flowers ſmall and greeniſh, except the Scarlet — — 
which, in particular, diſplays a good ornamentala 
ance in its numerous large cluſters of flowers; and in 
moſt of the | the ſeeds ri 


mer ang early part of ares, f. att, . 
cri i vial np omen tl gram, and 
Lang 


thrive in almoſt an 
— ſure; and are . both for reste and ue 
tions: — aple, Sycamore 

dl he es — aſſemble in foreſts 
— — — timber, | in coppices for under odd. 
and in pan _ fields, &c._and all the forts are 
alſo ada with other trees in any confi-- 
derable — . riod in extenſive. pleaſure : 
grounds, ſhrubberries,. parks, and any out-premiſes; 
5 in hr e , grows, foliage, and modes of 

ect 


flowering, &c. will a conſpicuous and agreeable 


variety; or for ſmaller plantation compartments, ſhrubs 


berries, clumps, &c. may have only ſome-of the mors 
curious ſorts, ſuch as the Striped-leaved Greater Ma- 


| bs Scarlet-flowering, * Sacchariferous, Tartarian, 


ontpelier, and Cretan Maples. 


NR foreſt trees —— to grow to 
large ſtandards for timber; of the large 
kinds, as before obſerved Frets be br wt hg. 
— xs as the Common and Greater Ma 
latanoides or Norway Maple, Penſylvanian'and Su- 
* le, and the N o or aſn· leaved Kind. The 
wood of the Ma E whiteneſs, was 
in much eftimation for working irito — articles 
in the'cabinet-making branch, as tables, chairs,” &. 
and is uſeful for the turner, und ſeveral other trades, 
but not of any confiderable value for ſtr 


238 * 


ted for the above | „ botk 
other foreſt trees, and ſome 1 * ſe- 
of che Maple kind; and i 
planted j In cloſe rows, 


They may de 
in aſſemblage wi 
parate plantations,' wholly 
all of which, may either 


five or fix feet diſtance, that they may draw = | 


"another ſtraight and more 5 in hoight, 


* icy n 


1 


2 
” the = 
KC 


<a — mn — — — 
1 * 


— — —ůꝛ — . 


10 
to allow for thinning degrees in their advanced 
young growth, _— ciency of the fineſt and 
_ pong plats —_ for full ſtandards; or 

e at once in wide rows or open groves, ten 
to "- xn twenty feet aſunder, to — in full 
growth, to acquire a large ſize for timber. 


For ornamental plantations, any of the deſirable 
ſorts of Maples may be introduced in with 
— — Atrits, extcading 
eligible to in iſtricts, i 
— next the outward fences of pleaſure-grounds, 
parks, &c. ſides of capacious lawns, and in conſider- 
able ſnrubberry compartments ; and alſo in formin 
clumps of trees in an n 
3 in plaftations Tagnt for hel fn 

to e in or ſhelter in 
I diſtricts, — carte eſt and bail. 
terous winds from interior diviſions; as alſo to 


ing and other of planting, for or 
in groves —_ , - 


And for all of which plantation, ſupplies of | 
| trees may be obtained in fl colletion at mot of th 
principal public nurſery gardens; ſeaſon 
rr from Octo- 
or November, to or the beginning of 
"E 


Dr all the forts of Maples may be eafily for 
dme ſeveral plantations required, by the different me- 
woods of propagation following, as by ſeed, layers, 

FTuttings, &&. EE - | 
+. By ſeed. all the ſpecies of Maples may be plentifully 
| raiſed, eſpecially ſuch as ri Feed in fafficient abun- 

dance in this country, or that can be obtained of the 
foreign korn kan abroad, which, in the greater part, 


eprocuredof the nurſery-men and principal 


them 


. tranſplanting into the reſpecti 


% 
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Likewiſe, by cuttings and layers of the young. 
— — 2. of the of Maples may 
ropa performing it in autumn or ſpring, and 
will be raoted by the Michælmas —— 
— for the cuttings, chuſe the ſtraight young 
oots of the former ſummer, cut in lengths of ten or 


. twelve inches, and dibbled in rows a foot aſunder, and 


after being well rooted may be tranſplanted at wider 
diftances; and for layers, having young trees, for 
ſtools, cut down near the » to furniſh bottom 
ſhoots, which, when of one or two ſummers growth, 
ſhould be laid down, previouſly gaſhing or cutting a 
fit on the under fide; then le and peg them into the 
earth, having the tops upright ſeveral inches above 
und; and in autumn, when rooted, cut them from 
e ſtools and plant them in nurſery rows. 


In the ſeveral varieties of Maple, are 
propagated by cuttings or layers to continue them per- 
manent in their reſpective properties, as — — 
ed plants thereof — though the Striped - leaved 
Sycamore in particular, will often, or in the 
part, r. 1 le va- 
rieties may propa ing and graft- 
ing, inferting a bud or graft —— cadet 


into young ſtocks raiſed ſeed, &c, of the — 
trees of the reſpective ſorts, as the Striped - leaved 
Greater Maple, upon ſtocks of the plain green 
leaved kind. | ; 6 
In raifing the young Maples by any of the methods 
above, wa. For. planted in n rows for training 


to the proper ſize, their principal culture is to keep 
lear from weeds, by hoeing between the rows 
in ſummer, and digging the ground in winter and 
ſpring ; and according as the trees advance in growth, 

off the ſtrong ſide - ſnoots from the ſtem, preſerv- 
ing the tops intire to aſpire in height, in an upright 
growth, continuing each to a ſingle ſtem, and a e- 
rate head of b es above. 


When the trees are advanced from three, four, five, 
or fix, to eight, or ten feet high, or little more, th 
may be y traniplanted, they are 8 
in the intended plantations. 


They be planted or tranfplanted finally an 
time in hon, Fly — October or 3 4 


open weather, till February, March, or Pg oc 


middle of April: and as to future culture, after 

ive plantations, is princi- 

pally to prune off low and rude lateral ſhoots from the 

ſtems, caſual low ftraggling branches of the head, with 
7 an wr above, and cut out dead 


any ſtray or rambling 
| ere 


gem, permitting the main top leader to aſpire in 


Aacvlvus, 


Or TREES, SHRUBS, PLANTS, FLOWERS, axv FRUITS. 


| evt ee, Honen- CAA ur Tree. 


Claſs and Order. 
Heptandria Monogynia, 
Seven Males, One . wx" 


Or Hermaphrodite Flowers, having ſeven Stamina or 
Males, and one Piſtillum, or Female, all within the 


Same Cover. 


THE Horss-CuesnuTs are hardy, deciduous 


trees, growing twenty to thirty, or forty feet high, or 
more — a beautiful ornamental — , — 
with moſt ample digitated foliage and numerous la 
and ſpecious ſpike of flowers; are iarly adapted 
to plant for ornament and ſhade, in pleaſure- grounds, 
parks, &c. not of material value for timber planta- 
tions: they grow with large, regular, branchy heads, 
of a conical form, cloſely garniſhed with derable 
large leaves, digitated in the palmated order, into fix 
or ſeven large, oblong-oval lobes, united at the baſe, 
and joined to the ſummit of one common petiole or 
foot-ſtalk, ſpreading out above like the fin- 
gers of a hand, and with e pyramidal ſpikes of 
white, and ſcarlet flowers, five oval petals, con- 
taining the ſtamina and ſtylus in the centre, ſucceeded 
by large, roundiſh, prickly capſules, furniſhed with ſub- 
obular nuts: ripe in autumn, but not eatable, except 


or deer and ſwine, and by which the trees are propa - hie 


gated by ſowing them in autumn or ſpring. 


Generic Character: are—The flower — — 
or containing both male and female organs, (Stamina 


into five corolla or flower, five oval petals, 
with folded borders, narrow at the baſe, and inſerted 


into the calyx; Piſtillum, a roundiſh germen in the 
centre of the corolla, ſupporting a ſingle ſtyle crowned 
by a pointed ſtigma ; Stamina, ſeven the length of the 

, declinated and terminated by aſcending an- 
thera; and the calyx becomes a large, roundiſh, echi- 
nated, or prickly capſule, of three internal cells, fur- 
niſhed with one or two large ſub-globular nuts. 


The Species of ESCULUs are, 


, , n 
1 —— | (His 1 
growth, forty to fiſty, or ſixty 


A tree, of conical 


feet high; the leaves (large, palmated, dark green 
ſeven oblong lobes, and with flowers having 
Ramina,—Native of the northern parts of Aſia. 


FVarictics, Silver-ſtriped-leaved common Horſe- 
Cheſnut. R 
Gold-ftriped-leaved common Horſe- 
Cuheſnut. 


of 


11 
2. AscuLvs Pavia, (Pavia) - or Scarlet Horle- 
Cheſnut. Wo 


A ſmall tree, growing eighteen or twenty feet high; 
the leaves (large pan bn, light green) ix or Puck | 
lobed, and flowers having eight ſtamina.—Native of 
Carolina and the Braſils. 2 


Varieties, Common Scarlet-flowered Pavia, 
Yellow-flowered Pavia. © 


Both theſe ſpecies of Æſculus, and their reſpeQtive 
varieties, are very defirable trees to plant for orna- 
ment; are of ſwift and beautiful regular growth 
ticularly the 2 which Hon runs 
up to a conſiderable height, making remarkable ſtrong 
ſhoots, advancing a — in length, or more, in a few 
weeks; are all of the deciduous tribe, expanding their 
luxuriant foliage from May till October, and 
r 
in Ma June, diſplaying a beautiful appearance. 
ſucceeded by the large prickly pericarpiums, pregnant 
with nuts, which, ripening in autumn, out of 
the capſules, and may then be for ſowing or 
planting the ſame ſeaſon, or in the ſpring following. 


Theſe trees have peculiar merit to plant for orna- 
ment and ſhade, r in large pleaſura- 
plantatians. * 


The common Horſe-Cheſnut particularly, is a moſt 
deſirable tree to plant in groves, avenues, ſhady walks, 
and in rows in any out-boundaries; and to plant in af. 
ſemblage in running plantations, towards the boundaries 
of — ſpacious lawns, and other extenſive premi- 
ſes; as alſo Late: ane ranges, clumps, groups, and 
ingly, on ve lawns, parks, and other capaci- 
ou ſpaces of graſs ground; and in all of which 
me ods of diſpoſition it may both be planted diſtinct, 
occaſionally, and in aſſemblage, with other tree kinds, 
and ſhould generally be planted at ſome conſiderable 
diſtance from one another and other trees, that each 
tree may have ſufficient ſcope to branch out freely all 
round in its natural order, without the extended 
branches of the ſeparate trees in advanced growth in- 
terfering, whereby they will branch moſt regularly, 
and form beautiful pyramidal heads, which in fum- 
mer, being cloſely adorned with the luxuriant digitated 
foliage, and beautiful ſpikes of whate flowers at 
the ends of the * na — u Sebi — 
noble A pearance, s W in , 4 
very ditinguitble nien in the plantation; the trees 
may alſo admitted in the foreſt- tree plantations, 
only, however, in moderate ſupply, as the wood or 
timber is not valuable for any ſtrong occaſions, but 
may ſerve for various light purpoſes. | 


| This fort flowers in May and beginning of June, 
ung Wy A I I | 
| = 


» par- 


Vich a bluſh the nut 
Apen abundantly in autumn, which, when the trees are 


- "Cheſaut, 


ben required. n 
Thongh abroad, where the trees grow naturally in 
great abundance, the nuts are occaſionally cut or 


Py 


red; and the nuts produced in ſummer 


apoſed in parks, afford food for deer, as theſe ani- 


mals and fuane will eat them as they fall from the trees; 


and are not valuable for any other occaſion; except for 
wing,  wherewith to raiſe ſupplies of young trees 


into à coarſe meal, &c. and given to horſes: 
the original name Hippo-Caſtanum, or Horſe- 


The Scarlet Horſe-Cheſaut, in its ſmaller growth, is 


alſo very deſirable to plant for ornament in large 


Mrubberry compartments, and other ornamental plan- 


tations as above; its leaves nearly ſimilar to the others, 


nuts, &c. 


* 


when 


und produces bright red flowers, in long 
A appearing in June or July. on 
5 Both theſe ſpecies, and their varieties, may be obtain- 
ed, for planting, at all the principal nurſeries, or may 


- EF © 7 w 


looſe ſpikes 


be expeditiouſly and abundantly raiſed by planting the 

The ſeaſon for planting the trees is any time from 

the decay of the leaves, in October or November, till 
March or beginning of April. 26S 

are propagated by ſowing or planting the nuts, 

either in October or! November ; or, for fear G rotting, 


in winter, or diſturbed by vermin, in that ſeaſon, may 
3 in ſand for planting in Febru 
* 


„gene- 
d or beds of light E. 
planiting them in drills two or three inches deep, 
the drills a foot aſunder, or may be planted by dibble 
the above depth and diſtance; or alſo by raking two 
or three inches of earth off the beds into the alleys, 
place the nuts on the ſurface, preſs them a little into 
the earth, then earth them over from the alleys two 
or three inches deep: they will germinate freely in 
"the ſpring, and generally come up in April or May, 
when keep them clear from weeds, and they will ad- 
vance fix or eight inches tq a foot high, or more, by 
October following. _ | 
When they are of one or two ſummers growth 
ould 
up with 
"cut off fide-twigs from the ſtems, preſerving the t 
leader intire; then plant them in nurſery rows a yan 
afunder; by twelve to fifteen or eighteen inches diſtance 
in the lines, where let them continue in growth three, 
four, five years, or more, training each with a ſingle 
fem, pruning off fide-ſhoots below, continuing the tp 
leading Moot always intire, as before ihthnated; 
young trees are advanced about four, five, or 
fx, to eight or ten feet high, are of a proper growth for 


anting where they may be 


allotting them a 


— 


- 7 


be planted out from the ſeed beds, taking them : 
ful roots; ' prune the downright tap root, and 
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The two varieties of the Common Horſe - Cheſnut 
are | a. nn — them upon ſeedling ſtocks 
of the common ſort, is Faly or Auguſt, or alſo by 
wa the ſame ſort of in the ſpring ; 
which ods of propagation is 3 in the va- 
rieties to continue them diſtinct in their reſpective 
* which cannot be effected with certainty from 


.* ao * 


Likewiſe the Scarlet Horſe Cheſnut is alſo occaſion- 
propagated, by grafting and budding upon ſtocks 
the common ſort, - | 
final tranſplanting of all the ſorts from the 
&c. may be effected when the trees are ad- 
from four or five to ten or twelve feet high; 
though, if performed when in young growth, of oe, 
fix, or eight feet, they will generally ſtrike root more 
— and grow more ſucceſsfully, than when re- 
moved of larger ſizes. 


After the final tranſplanting in the reſpective diſ- 
tricts, the principal culture is, while in young growth, 
to defend or ence them from cattle, and give ſupport 


ally 
of 


- 


_— Sp 
vanced 


. of ſtakes where it may appear neceſlary; and in their 


advancing ftate, and large growth, may occaſionally 
prune lower and ſtraggling branches, to have a clean 
ſtem below and — 5 head above. | 


 AMORPHA, BasTany InDIiGO. 
Claſs and Order. 
Diadelphia Decandria, 
Tavo Brotherhoods, Ten Males ; : 
Or Papilionaceous Hermaphrodite Flowers, having ten 
Stamina or Males, in two Sets or Brother hoods. 


THE Amorpha is a very ornamental flowering 
ſhrub, of the deciduous kind, decorated with Jon 
—— or winged leaves, of many pairs of ſmall 

flets affixed to one common petiole; and long ſpikes 
of ſmall papilionaceous or butterfly-ſhaped purple 
flowers, furniſhed with ten ſtamina, and one ſtyle in 
the centre, ſucceeded by leguminous ſhort pods, fur- 
niſhed with roundiſh, kidney-ſhaped ſeeds, not always 
ripening in perfection in this country, but is rai 
plentifully by layers. | 

Generic Character. Hermaphrodite flowers, or con- 
taining both male and female parts of generation (the 
Stamina and Stylus )——Calyx or cup monophyllous, or 
one-leaved, tubulous cylindric, and obtuſely five-parted 
at the brim.—Corolla, or flower papilionaceous, or 


butterfly- like, of four une qual petals, conſiſtin 


a ſtandard, two wings, and a carina or keel below; 
the ſtandard, or upper petal, ſmall concave, cover the 
other three. Stamina ten, joined at the baſe, and ter- 
minated each by ſmall anthera,—Piſtillum, a roundiſh 
oblong germen jn the centre, ſupporting an * 
y le, 


e and becomes an ob- 
» having two {mall, roundiſh ſeeds. 


o 


Or TREES, SHRUBS, PLANTS, rann, yy WES 


in 


* 


ſtone, including a fingle kernel, which, in the Almond 

icular, iche y eatable part, but in the Peach 
Nectarine the whole outer fleſhy ſubſtance, ſur- 
rounTiug the ſtone; is the eatable part of the fruit; ms 


| rom the end of July or be of Au 
Awning ory ers, EA KS Ni Eg 


A largith ſhrub,” 2 TY h, making 
large ſhoots; the leaves (large, very long) p innated of 
—— pair c of ſmall folioles or leaflets, and ur- 
ple flowers in ſummer.—Grows naturally in 2 
— of is young ſhoots, is made a coarſe ſort of 


This ſpecies ts to cultivate as an ornamental 
fHowering ſhrub, very eligible to aſſemble ig the prin- 
cipal ſhrubberry compartments, pleaſure-grounds, &c. 
is hardy to grow in any common dry foil, and will 
fucceed i in moſt ſituations; and may be obtained for 

planting, at moſt of the public nurſeries, or may _ 

Aly be raiſed from ſeeds and layers: they may be 
planted in ſhrubberries any time & 8 wea- 
ther, from October or November, ul arch or April. 


It is ted by ſeeds and la the ſeed ma 

be had 1 and of cedimen; and w 
generally ſow in the ſpring in a bed of light earth, 
aol the plants tranſplanted in n rows, til of a 
cr ths for the ſhrubberry; or, in want of ſeeds, 
— 2 be raiſed by layers of the young ſhoots and 
branches in the ſprin &- which will be rooted in one 
ſummer, then planted off i in a nurſery, to have one, 
two or three years growth, and may then be tranſ- 


Planted into the rry compartments. 


Aurcoaius, Alwoxd Tas, comprizing alſo the | 


Peach and Nettarine, 
_ Claſs and Order. 
Icoſandria Monogynia, 
Twenty or more Males, One Female ; 
Or Plants with Hermaphrodite Flowers, having 
or more Stamina or Males, and one Pifillum os Female 
Organ. 
THIS Genus, Amygdalus, conſiſts | principally of 


choice fruit trees, for training chiefly in the wall-tree - 


order, and ſome for ſtandards, with ſome-proper to in- 
troduce in ſhrubberries as beautiful flowering trees and 
. ſhrubs; comprĩzing, in the different ſpecies, the Almond, 
Peach, and Nectarine, all of the moderate tree kind, 
-ten or twelve to fifteen or twenty feet high, and ſome 
of low ſhrubby growth; all of the decaduous tribe, 
furniſhed. with leaves in ſummer, moſtly ſpear- ſhaped, 
Jong and narrow, three to four or five inches length, 
and with pale red flowers growing by pairs, and ſingly 


Long the ſides of the young ſhoots, compoſed of five 


be petals, twenty or more ſtamina, and roundiſh 
germen in the centre, which becomes alarge, oval, and 
n dewny fruit, furniſhed with an internal nut or 


LA 


Generic characters. The flowers all hermaphrodite, 
having male and female within the ſame cover—calix, 
or cup, one-leaved, obtuſely _— at the brim. 
— Corolla, or flower, of five obtuſe concave petals in- 
ſerted into the cup.—Stamina, twenty or more, {lender - 
and ſhorter than the s of the Corolla, crowned 
with ſmall anthera.—Piſtillum, a roundiſh, downy ger- 
then, in the centre of the flower, elevating a ſingle ſtyle, 
the th of the Stamina 4 by a headed 
ſtigma, ſucceeded in the germen by a large oval and 
roundiſh, downy, leathery, and fleſhy fruit, marked 
with a longitudinal furrow, incloſing a hard nut or 


ſtone furrowed and netted, and in is included a 
ſingle ſeed or kernel. 
The Species of AMYGDALUS are, 


I. AMYGDALUS communis, Common Almond Trees £ 


; moderate tree, growing eighteen or ear ape _ 
; the leaves (lang, narrow, ſhining 
ſawed on the edges, and ſmall gla 2 — 4 
and twin flowers, or in pairs, ſeſſile; fruit — 
2 downy and tough outer cover, ä 
one and kernel: ripe in the autumn. Native 
Manritais, in hedges. T 


Vu 7 the Almond. Common red-flowered Als 
mond Tree. 
| White-flowered Almond Tree. 
Silvery-leaved Almond Tree. 
Bitter-kernelled common Almond. 
 Sweet-kernelled common Almond. 
| TWO ſhelled, fweet or Jordan Almond. 


2. 2 nana, Dwarf Peach-leaved Fans © 


Tree. 


A ſmall ſhrub, four or five feet high; the leaves 
(/nall, narrow) ſpear-ſhaped, leſſened at the baſe; 
producing numerous flowers early in the orte very 
ornamental.—Native of the northern parts of Aſia, 


Varieties.— Common fingle-flowered dwarf Almond. 
Double - flowered dwarf Almond. 


3. AuY 0DALUS Perfica, (Perſica) or Peach Tree, 


A moderate tree, growing ten or fifteen feet highs 
— 3 -ſhaped, acute at both 
and flowers ſalitary or fingly, and ſeflile 

roundiſh, downy 


A ſucceeded by large, 


3 
F 
5 -- 
* 
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14 
fruit: ripe 
tive of 
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ning from July or Auguſt to Otober,—Na- =Yarieties, 


Varieties of Peach Tree. Common ſingle · flowered 


Peach Tree. 
Double - flowered Peach Tree. 
Dwarf Peach Tree. | 
Of the Fruit. 8 
Early white nutmeg Peach; ſmall white 
fruit: ripe in July. | 
Early red nutmeg Peach; ſmall, round, 
red fruit, larger than the former: ripe the 
end of July or beginging of Auguſt. 
Early Anne Peach; a middling-roundiſh 
fruit: ripe the beginning of Auguſt. 


Early purple Peach; large, round, red 


fruit: ripe the middle of Auguſt. 

Early ſmall Mignon; middle ſize, round- 
iſh fruit, red next the ſun: ripe the be- 
ginning of Auguſt. | 

Large French Mignon; large, oblongiſh- 
round fruit, ſwelling a little on one ſide, 
beautifully reddened: ripe the middle 
and end of Auguſt. 

Early Newington Peach; middle ſize, 

roundiſh fruit, red next the ſun: rips 
the end of Auguſt. 

Late Newington Peach; large, beautiful, 
roundiſh fruit: ripe in September. 

White Magdalen Peach; middling-larg- 
iſh, white fruit: ripe the end of Au- 


guſt. 
Red Magdalen Peach; large, round, red 
Fen ram the latter end of Auguſt. 
Bellegarde, or Gallande Peach; very 


large, round fruit, deep purple-red 


next the ſun: ripe early in September. 

Chancellor Peach; large, roundiſh-ob- 
long, moſt excellent fruit: ripe the end 
of Auguſt and in September. 

Admirable Peach; large, round fruit, red 
on Aer —.— * 

n middle of September. 

ReEnboulllet, or Rumbullion Peach; mid- 
dling-large, roundiſh fruit, deeply fur- 
rowed, and red next the ſun: ripe to- 
wards the middle of September. 


| Montauban Peach; largiſh-mi ing fze, 
7 to- 


roundiſh fruit, deep purpliſh- 
wards the ſun: ripe the middle and end 
of Auguſt. 


Nobleſſe Peach; large fine fruit, bri ht- 


red towards the ſun: ripe the of 
Auguſt and in ber. . 
Lifle, or Little Violet Peach; middle 
ſize, * fruit, * — 
wards un: ri | 
| middle of September. 


Bourdine Peach; large, round, fine fruit, 
red towards the ſun: ripe the beginning 

of September. 

Belle Chevreuſe Peach; mildiing large, 
roundimh-oblong fruit, beauti ' 
and moſt excellent: - ripe the end of 
Auguſt and in September. 

Roflana Peach; a large, oblongiſh fruit, 
reddiſh-purple towards the ſun, yellow- 
fleſhed, an 5 en: ripe the begin- 
ning of September. 

Yellow Alberge Peach; middling fize, 
oblongiſh fruit, yellow fleſhed : ripe to- 
wards the middle of Auguſt. 

Malta, or Italian Peach; middle fize, 
roundiſh fruit, finely reddened towards 
the ſun; ripe the end of Auguſt and 
beginning of September. 

(La Teton de Venus) Breaſt of Venus 
Peach; middling large, roundifh ob- 
Jong fruit, having a ſwelling or riſin 
reſembling = teat or breaſt, pale 
next the ſun; ripe the middle and latter 

5 end of 1 * ts 
ate Purple Peach; large, round, 

1 ed fine: ripe towards the latter 
end of September. 

La Belle de Vitry Peach; middle ſize, 
round fruit, pale-red towards the ſun : 
ripe in September. 

Portugal Peach; large, roundiſh, fine 
Fruit, red towards the ſun, ſomewhat 
ſpotted : ripe about the middle of Sep- 

Perle Peach large, oblongiſh, hand 
eruque z , , - 
— fruit, reddened — to- 
wards the ſun; ripe towards the end of 

September. 

Nivette Peach; large, oblong, roundiſh, 
fruit, Bright red towards the ſun, the 

other ſide yellowiſh, very fine: ripe 
about the middle of September. 


' Royal Peach; large, round fruit, 


red towards the Farms icon 
reddiſh, a moſt excellent Peach: ripe 
towards the middle and end of Sep- 
tember. 

* George Peach; roundiſh, 
ruit, beautifully reddened towards the 
wank ab gg the end of Auguſt and in Sep- 


tember. | | 
Swalch or Dutch Peach; large, roundiſh 


fruit: ripe in September. 2 
Bloody Peach; muddle ſize fruit, 
red towards the ſun, and red E 
ripe in Otober. 8 
Sion Peach; large, roundiſh, fruit: ripe 
in September. et 
Parieties. 


Or TREES, SHRUBS, PLANTS, FLOWERS, axy PRUTTS, 


_ Favictics, Monſtrous N 
large, round , 
ed towards the ſun, the other fide 


bluſh red; ripe the middle or end of 
October. | | 
Catharine Peach; large, round, moſt 
- beautiful fruit, red next the ſun; 
a moſt excellent Peach: ripe in 
October. 


Golden Peach; largiſh, round, yellowiſh, 
and red fruit, very fine: ripe in Sep- 
ea 
m 3 2 5 7 
r. ripe the end of 
Auguſt and ber. 8 
Hoxton Mignon Peach; moderately large, 
xoundiſh fruit: ripe the end of Auguſt 
and in September. 
Double Montagne , Peach; large,. fine 
fruit: ripe in September. 
The above being the principal varieties of 
Peaches,. the moſt generally known and 
' cultivated in the Britiſh gardens and: 
nurſeries, there are ſome other of leſs 
note, retained in ſome collections, diſ- 
tinguiſhed by the following names. 
Vanguard Peach; ripe in September. 
Cambray Peach. | 
Narbonne Peach. 
Eaton Peach. 
Yeilow Admirable Peach. 
Carliſle Peach, | 


4. Aurobarus Nuci-Perfſca, (Nuci-Perſica) or 
Nectarine Tree. 


A moderate tree, growing ten or twelve feet high; 
the leaves (long, narrow) ſpear-ſhaped, acute at 
both ends, generally ſawed, wholly fimilar to thoſe of 
the peach, and with alſo ſolitary and ſeffile flowers ;. 
2 large, roundiſſi fruit, _—_ rinded and 

fleſhed: ripening in Au | — 
Native of ah © * ö 


This tree, and its fruit, is by the botaniſts ſuppoſed 
to be accidental varieties of the „ as the tree 
diſcovers no ſpecific diſtinction from that of the peach 
tree, either in its growth, leaves, or flowers, though 
a very obvious rence in the fruit, which in the 

peach is always more or leſs downy-rinded, with a ſoft 
pulp, and the Nectarine a ſmooth, firm rind; and firm. 

: however, ſome have that they have 

ſeen Nectarines produced naturally and accidentally on 
a peach- tree, and on the ſame twig along with the 
; but as we never have the opportunity 

of obſerving this fingularity, cannot either pretend to 
confute or inculcate the belief of it; though, as 
there is ſuch an apparent 


difference in the fruit, have all which, 


15 


Pomponne; arranged them ſeparate accordingly, conſiſting of the 
beautifully dba following varieties. TERS 


Varieties of the NeZarine. Fairchild's Nec- 
7 tarine; ſmalliſh, round 1 
fully red: ripe the beginning of Au- 


Elruge Nectarine; middle ſize, fine fruit, 
deep-red towards the ſun, the other fide 
_ yellowiſh: ripe the beginning or mid- 
dle of age, 

Newington Nectarine; large, beautiful 
fruit, beautifully red next the ſun, the 
other ſide yellow: ripe the end of Au- 

uſt and in September. 

R Raman NeGarine; large, fine, round 
fruit, moſtly of a deep-red, a little 

» Jellowiſh on the fide next the wall: 
ripe the end of Auguſt and early part of 

September. | 

et Nectarine; a moderately 

ood fruit, moſtly of a fine ſcarlet co- 
r towards the ſun, gradually paler on 

the other fide: ripe the beginning of 


the ſun, i 
the other fide: ripe the end of Auguſt, 


ing to a yellow colour on 

or beginning or middle of k 

NN r 
of a te ; in 
8 ripe in Sep- 

Late Peterborough Nectarine; a mode 
rate ſiae fruit, of a - 1 
ICS 
whitiſh : ripe in October. 

White Brompton NeQarine ; a middle fize 
fine fruit, wholly white: ripe the end of 
Auguſt and in September. , 

Golden Nectarine; a iſh, beautiful 
fruit, of a delicate iſh colour on 
the outward fide, the other of a bright- 


llow,. and yellow : towards. 


Having thus far given the deſcription of the ſpeci 


and varieties of the Almond, Peach, and NeQtarine 
reſpective varieties of fruit, 
5 0 * 83 


Trees, with that of their 


#: 
ä : ; 
A 
A 
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Generic characters, conformable to the ſexual botanic 
ſyſtem, the modern Botaniſts conſider them ſo nearly 
allied, that they range the whole in the ſame Genus or 
family, under the Generic name Amygdalus: we have 
accordingly followed the ſame order in their arrange- 
ment, diſtinguiſhing the varieties belonging to each 
ſpecies under its reſpecti ve head; and as the trees 
are nearly fimilar in growth and mode 'of bearing, 
there is but little difference in their general culture; 
are generally all propagated by budding the deſirable 


vapieties of the reſpective ſorts, principally upon 


plum-tree ſtocks, to render the trees more hardy and 
durable, and ſometimes alſo, particular ſorts are ino- 
culated upon Peach, Almond, and Apricot ſtocks; and 
Ye cl Almond is. alſo raiſed from the ſtones of 
ene. = > 


Though it may be proper to obſerve that all the 
different varieties of Peaches, Nectarines, &c. were 
originally obtained from ſeed or the nuts or ſtones of 
the fruit ſowed in the ſpring, and the young trees 
tranſplanted in nurſery. rows, till they advance to a 
roper age for bearing; and then thoſe as produce 
ruit of good properties are propagated by inocu- 
lating buds thereof, in. July or Auguſt, . into proper 
ſtocks, generally one bud into the fide of each; and 
In ſpring following, the head of the ſtock being cut 
off near the inſertion of the bud, this puſhes forth one 
ſtrong ſhoot, two or three feet long, the firſt ſummer, 
and forms the new tree, acquiring a bearing ſtate, in 
- two, three, or four years, and produces fruit always 
conſtantly the ſame as that of the parent trees, from 
which the buds were obtained; which ſhews the great 
utility of propagation by budding ; for the trees raiſ- 
ed from (ed never come of the ſame varieties, or 
_ fruit like the original, but raty to other dif- 
erent ſorts, and probably, in many 1o raiſed, ſome 
may produce fruit of deſirable properties, as above 
intimated; and that, to encreaſe or multiply theſe new 
varieties; it can be effected by no other method than 
by budding aforeſaid, and thereby always continued 
permanent in their reſpective kinds. 


he trees of the Common Almond, Peaches, and 
Nectarines, are moſtly of ſimilar growth and mode of 
bearing,' all producing their fruit principally upon 
the . ſhoots of a year old, and ſometimes upon 
mall ſpurs on the two or three years wood: they all 
make long, ſtraight ſhoots annually, for ſucceſſion bear- 
ing wood each following year, as the ſame ſhoots do 
not generally bear but once, except upon caſual ſmall 
ſpurs, as above remarked, but always produce the 


cipal ſupplies of fruit upon the year-old ſhoots ; the 
loſſoms coming out early in the rink, riſe immedi- 
ately from the eyes or buds of the-ſhoots along the ſides 
of them, and the ſame ſhoots both produce fruit, and 
a ſufficient ſupply of young wood, for org, each 


Jucceeding year, particularly the Peach and Ne 
Which, being commonly trained in wall trees, require 


THE GARDENER's VEGETABLE SYSTEM: 


an annual pruning every ſummer and winter, to eut dur 
the ſuperfluous or over-abundant, ill- placed, and uſe- 
leſs ſhoots, to preſerve the regularity, &c. of the 
trees; and in performing which, great care is re- 
quired to retain a general ſupply of the 'regular-. 
— * proper ſhoots, of each year, to train in for 

earing the enſuing ſummer; and at the ſame time, in 
the winter-pruning, particularly, part of the former © 
year's bearers, and naked old branches, are cut out to 
make room for the ſucceſſional ſupply of young bear- 
ers, which in ſummer are generally laid in at their 
whole length, but commonly ſhortened in the winter 
pruning, to encourage or promote their producing 
more effectually an eligible ſucceſſion of young ſhoots, 
for future bearers, the year following; and trained in 


LY 
- = 


eloſe to the wall all ſummer, in proper abundance, to 


chuſe from in the winter-pruning aforeſaid ; when cut- 
ting out the ſuper-abundant and ill- placed, leaving a 
general ſupply of the, beſt moderately frong ſhoots, ©. 
in all parts of the tree, to train in about four, five, 
or ſix inches aſunder, and then nailed to the wall ho- 
rizontally at that diſtance, to remain for bearing the 
following ſummer's fruit: and thus theſe trees, of 
Peaches and Nectarines, are managed every year in the 
article of pruning, as hereafter more fully explained. 


Theſe trees in general, both Almonds, Peaches, and 
Nectarines, in all their varieties, bloſſom or flower ear- 
ly in the ſpring, from about the middle or latter end 
of February, and beginning of March, to April: the | 

] 
8 
( 
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Almond, in its different varieties, is the earlieſt in 


flower, which, in all the above trees, zrile principally 
on the young ſhoots, as before obſerved, general- 
ly twin on the Almond, though numerous on eack” | 
ſhoot; and on the Peach and Nectarine are produced 
by pairs and ſingly ; each flower furniſhed with the 
enerative organs of ſtamina, ſtyle, and germen, in the 
centre; the latter roundiſh, becomes the fruit, oval 
and roundiſh in the different ſpecies and varieties, and ,# 
which in the Almond and Peach has * downyy 
ſoft rind, and in the Nectarine ſmooth, ſhining, and 
firm: in the Almond, the fleſh of the fruit is dry, 
ugh, and not eatable, only in the kernel contained 
e ſtone; but in the Peach and Nectarine, the fleſh. 
is ſucculent, rich, and the only eatable part; foft and 
melting in the Peach, and in the Nectarine, is ofa 
more firm texture, juicy, and rich- flavoure.. 


In the different ſpecies of the Almond, Peach, and 
Nectarine, the former has not equal merit as à fruit» 
tree as the two latter, the fruit being conſilerably leſs 
valuable, and only ſome varieties thereof ripen in 
good perfection in our gardens; particularly the Com- 
mon Almond, which ſeldom ripens its kernel before 
autumn, generally about September, when the lea» 
thery cover opens, naturally and diſcharges the ſtofie, - 


to 
in 


containing the kernel or eatable part, which in the 
two varieties of the Common Almond aforeſaid, com- 
often ts.” 
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priſing the bitter and ſweet kernelled kinds, 
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Or TREES, SHRUBS, PLANTS, FLOWERS, amo FRUITS. * 


the trees are more generally cultivated for their orna- 
mental flowering than as trees ; and the Jordan 
Almond, and the other varieties, ſeldom produce fruitin 
this country in good perfection, ſo are admitted prin- 
cipally for variety in pleaſurable plantations; but in 
the Peach and Nectarine, all the ſorts are valuable in 
their fruit, Which, on wall-trees, againſt ſouthern 
walls, ripen in full maturity; and ſome of the varieties 
of the trees in ſtandards, are alſo introduced in ſhrub- 
beries, &c. for ornament. 


The fruit, in the different varieties of Peaches and 
Nectarines, attaining perfection of full from 
July or beginning of Auguſt, to the latter end of 
ber, they ripen in regular ſucceſſion: for three 
months, for immediate eating; or, at leaſt, will not 
keep any conſiderable time after being gathered, like 
apples and pears, but are continued, occaſionally, in 
a preſerved preparation; and in their young, green 
ſtate, the Nectarines, in particular, when uced 
thick on the trees, are thinned off for making tarts, 
&c. generally in May or early in June, before the nut 
or ſtone hardens; but the Peaches, on account of their 
downy rind, are not ſo well adapted for that occaſion. 


In thy os ſtate of they fruit, Peaches and Nec- 
tarines, ſome are remarkable for quitting or partin 
freely from the ſtone, and others for adhering clo 
thereto; but in the Nectarines particularly, the greater 
gue adhere cloſe, and ſome having a melting pulp, 
eparate from the ſtone freely in eating; and in which 
particularities, thoſe which quit the ſtone, have gene- 
rally a more ſoft and melting, fleſhy pulp than thoſe as 
cloſely adhere. 


The Amy communis, or Common Almond, 
may be cultivated both as a fruit-tree, in its two va- 
rieties of the bitter and ſweet-kernelled kinds, and for 
the beauty of its ornamental bloom, early in the fpring, 
in March, or April; and for both of which occaſions 
are generally trained in half and full ſtandards: raiſed 
both from the ſtones of the fruit, and by budding upon 
Plum, Almond, or Peach ſtocks, eſpecially for fruit- 
trees; and trained with clean, ſtraight ſtems, four or 
kve, to ſix or ſeven feet high, branching out at top 
into full heads; and are 4 and 
orchards to fruit; alſo in pleaſure-grounds, 
ms ys re-courts, &c. as CU — - 
trees, ing a fine appearance in the ſpring, in their 
— — bo flowers: are likewiſe trained, 
occaſionally in wall-trees eſpaliers, to produce 
fruit in greater perfection; and in all which methods, 
they, in favourable ſprings, produce plenty of AL 
monds, ripening the k in autumn, very good for 
preſent eating: but as to the Jordan Almond, ten- 
derer than the Common, requires a warm ſituation, or 
Planted — a ſouth wall, if deſigned as a fruit tree, 
though ſeldom fruit plenti or in 


Perfection, in this country ; and therefore this, and the 


filyer-leaved kind, are commonly planted for ornament 
and variety, inſhrudberies, &c. | 


And the Dwarf Almond (Amyg dalus ana) boch in its 


ſingle and double- — — Org very orna- 
mental flowering-plants, 5 y growth, pro- 
ducing numerous 8 owers, ſurrounding the 


—— their — — early * the ſpring, (March 
April) e a appearance : 
are commonly admitted in — 


But the Peach and Noctarine being valuable, princi- 

y as choice fruit · trees, for the many fine varieties of 

their 1 fruits, and being of the more tender 
kinds of fruit-trees, at leaſt in their bloſſom and youn 

fruit, require to be trained in the wall-tree e 

warm ſouth walls, or others of a 1 aſpect, as 

2 p 


ſouth-eaſt and ſouth-weſt ſures; but rinci 


ſupply allotted full ſouth walls, for, without the aſſiſt- 


ance of warm walls, both to defend the tender, early 


bloſſom and 1 fruit, in March and April, &c. 
as well as by the on of the branches againſt 


the walls to have all poſſible benefit of the full ſun, in 
the advanced growth of the . _ 2 acquire 

» NOT ripen effet Ys e peculiar 
Yon and rich fla wur; and therefore the trees of 
ol IO — 
ſhould always be trained principally i  half- 
ſtandard wall-trees, planted 
walls aforeſaid, at twelve to fifteen- or eighteen feet 
diſtance, and the branches i 


ing their 


ſetting » tender fruit, and to enjoy all poſſi» 
ble benefit 


the ſun's influence to forward its 


growth, and ripening freely in proper ſeaſon; as 


a warm, ſheltered ſituation, | 

For ornamental planting in ſhrubberies, and other 
decorative com ents in pleaſure- 9, may in- 
troduce all the ſorts of Almonds and any varieties of 


r beautiful, ſpring flowering · trees, 


and to 
— the Common r 

rdy varieties of the bitter and ſweet-kernelled or 
alſo the Jordan Almond, white-flowered and filver«leav- 
ed ſorts, admitted in warm fituations ; likewiſe the two 
varieties of Amy nana or Dwarf Almond, both 


ornamental flowering-ſhrubs ; with the 
double-flowered and Dwarf Peach; of which are 


very defirable ornaments for the ſhrubbery, in their 


t of bloſſom in the ſpring; and for / 
great profuſion * pring; and f | 


— 2 — 


. —— 2 
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which occaſions are trained the tree kinds in full and 


half ſtandards, to branch out in full heads in their na- 
tural order; and the dwarf ſorts, naturally of low, 
ſhrubby growth, ſhould be trained accordingly, and 
the whole diſpoſed conſpicuouſly in the principal ſhrub- 


| bery compartments in aſſemblage, with other orna- 


mental trees and ſhrubs, in a diverſified manner, 


Having thus far, in the foregoing general obſerva- 
tions, given intimations of the nature and general and 
A utility of the ſpecies and varieties of the Al- 
mond, Peach and Nectarine, we now proceed to ex- 


plain the general culture of each under ſeparate heads. 


1. The Culture of the Almonds. 


The Almond trees, as before remarked, are culti- 
vated both occaſionally for fruit- bearing, in the prin 
cipal varieties of Amygdalus cummunis or Common 
Almond; and theſe, and the other varĩeties thereof, alſo 
principally for ornamental planting; and for which latter 
purpoſe the two varieties of the Amygdalus zaza, have 
alſo particular merit as very pretty flowering- ſhrubs, 
to aſſemble in the front = of principal ſhrubberry 
compartments ; likewiſe the Common Almond is gene- 
rally in greater eſtimation to cultivate for the beauty of 
its flowers than the value of its fruit; as are alſo the 
white-flowered, Jordan and tx Broth though the 
three latter are ſeldom very fruitful in the Britiſh gar- 
dens. p 


All che varieties of the Common Almond are - 


gated or raifed by budding them either on Plum ſtocks, 
obtained from ſuckers, ſeed, or layers, or on ſeedling 
ſtocks of Almond or Peaches; or the common varieties 


of Bitter and Sweet Almond may be raiſed from the ſtones 


ofthe fruit; but when defirous to continue the improved 
or particular ſorts permanent in their reſpective kinds 
2 fruit-trees, it is effected moſt eligibly by buddin 

them as above, as the ſeedling-raiſed trees vary to dif. 
ferent or inferior ſorts, and are longer before they bear 
than'thoſe propagated by budding or inoculation ; and 
therefore, to continue any principal ſorts for their fruit, 
always propagate them by inoculating buds thereof 
into Plum, 3 or Peach ſtocks, as above men- 
tioned, and the reſpective kinds will be continued, and 


ſooner become bearers than thoſe raiſed from ſeed. | 


However, to raiſe them from the ſtones, they may 
be ſowed either in October or November, or preſerved 
in ſand till February or March, for ſowing in that 
ſeaſon; and in either of which they may be ſowed in 


_ drills, or bedded in two inches deep; and when the ſeed- 


ling plants are of one or two years old, ſhould be tranſ- 
planted, in autumn or ſpring, into nurſery rows, two 
or three feet diſtance, and trained each with a ſingle 
em, three or four feet for half, and ſive to fix or 


even feet for full ſtandards, clearing their ſtems from 
kteral ſhoots; and then may either inoculate them at 


the above-mentioned heights, with buds of the deſira- 


ble yarieties; or others, that may be intended to con- 


tinue in their own natural heads, ſhould be topped in 


the fpring with the pruning knife, at the heights it is 
required they ſhall branch out; thereby promote a more 
regular ſpread of branches to form a full head; the 
ſame ſhould alſo be obſerved in the budded trees, by 


__ the firſt ſhoots to a few eyes, to obtain 


teral branches, to form a regular head as aforeſaid : 
and when they have effected this, with heads of one, 
two, three, or ſeveral years old, they are proper to 
tranſplant where they are deſigned to remain for the 


' purpoſes for which they may be intended; continuing 


to keep them to clean fingle ſtems, and permit the 
heads to branch out freely in a full expanſion, keepin 

them to ſomewhat regular order; eſpecially in their 
advancing young growth, by giving occaſional pruning 


to retrench or reduce any ſingularly rampant and ram- 


bling diſorderly ſhoots, or to thin others, where con- 
fiderably crowded; but, except in theſe occaſions, per- 
mit the whole to advance in their natural manner. 


But in the 23 of the Almond trees, bud- 
ding is the moſt adviſeable, general method, both 


whereby to continue the deſirable or improved varie- 


ties with certainty, and to have them ſooner acquire a 
lentiful flowering and bearing ſtate; and which is per- 
rmed by inoculating buds of the deſired or intended 


forts, into Plum, Almond, or Peach ſtocks raiſed from 


the ſtones of the fruit, as directed, for raiſing the ſeed- 
ling Almond trees; and the young ſtocks being tranſ- 
planted in nurſery rows, train them to clean ſtems the 
mo height for half and full ſtandards; and then per- 
orm the budding in July orbeginning of Auguſt, 4 19h 
ing a bud into the fi | 
five or fix feet high, for half and full ſtandards: or may 
,occafionally be budded low, within a foot or fix inches 
of the bottom, to form dwarf trees, or alſo, occaſionally 
for ſtandards, and the firſt bud-ſhoot run up to form a 
ſtem the height above-mentioned; and, in either 
method, the head of the ftock to remain intire till 
March following, and the inſerted bud remaining 
dormant till that time, when ſhould tep, head, or cut 
down the ſtock, a little above the inſertionof the bud; 
which after this, will puſh forth with vigour, produc- 
ing each one ftrong ſhoot, two or three feet long, of 
more, the ſame year; and this ſhoald generally, either 
the ſame ſummer, in June, or in the loving ſpring, 
in March, be pruned down to four or five eyes,, to = 
tain a ſupply of lateral ſhoots below, 2 m, to 
form the firſt : 8a er ſet of branches for the regular 
formation of ad; or in low budded trees, which 
are deſigned for ſtandards, the main ſhoot muſt 
run a proper height for a ſtem, then ſhould be headed 
in the part where it is intended to have the firſt ſet of 

branches commence ; and thus, in each method, havi 
obtained three, four, or five, lateral ſhoots below, for 
the beginning branches, theſe fogm a proper baſis, as 
| | | | ie 


of each ſtock, at three, four, to 
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It were, tv furniſh others eligibly ſituated to form the 
head in a regular expanſion. ' : | 


Or where it may be intended to have any of the 
above - Almonds trained for wall and efpalier fruit 
trees, for variety, or to obtain earlier and finer fruit, 
they ſhould be budded lower in the ſtocks, within fix 
or eight inches of the bottom, and the firſt main ſhoot 
from the inſerted bud be headed down in March, to 
a feweyes, as adviſed above, in'order to gain a ſupply 
of lateral ſhoots from thoſe lower eyes, to form a 
firſt regular ſet of branches, proceeding from near the 

ity, ; and that theſe may alſo furniſh an encreaſed 
fply of others, ſo as to cover the wall or eſpalier in a 
proper expanſion, 1 from the bottom 2 ; 
and for which allot them an expoſure to the full ſun, 
planted in autumn or ſpring, twelve to fifteen or 
eighteen feet diſtance; training the general branches 
from the beginning in a ſpreading, fanned order, hori- 
zontally to the wall, &. four to five or fix inches 
aſunder ; and continue toencreaſe the number of branch- 
es every year, giving an annual pruning to cut out 
the ſuper-abundant and ill-placed ſhoots, and to retain a 
proper ſupply of each year's beſt well-placed ſhoots for 

arers ; cutting out part of the old in winter, to make 
room for training in the bearing ſhoots, generally ex- 


- tended at their full length all ſummer; and in winter- 


pruning, thoſe ſelected for bearers, &c, may be ſhort- 
ened about onethird, or a little more, or leſs, according 
to their ſtrength; not however to cut below the bloſſom 
buds, and generally leave the ſtrong ſhoots longeſt, 
the others in proportion; obſerving in the whole, nearly 
the ſame as d for the Peaches and Nectarines. 


The Dwarf Almond, in both the varieties = hay” ſin- 
gle and double - flowered, propagate plentiful 4 by ſuck- 
ers, ariſing annually from the roots, which may be 
readily taken up with root fibres to'each, in autumn or 
Laos or any time in open weather, from October or 

lovember to March, and planted either in a nurſery, 
for a year or two, or till of a proper ſize for the ſhru 
berry; or ſome of ſtronger growth may be planted 
at once where they are to remain, 


Or theſe two varieties may alſo be propagated by 

budding upon Plum, Almond, or Peach ſtocks, to 

have them of larger growth, inſerting the buds at two 

or three to four or five feet, to form clean ſtems, ele- 

vating the head that height, to plant for particular 
ons. 


2d. The Practical Culture of the Peach and Nectarine. 


Having, in the foregoing, given the deſeription of 
the different ſpecies and varieties of the Peach and 
Nectarine, and relative obſervations thereon, we now 
come to give the ma — of the practical culture of 

ich being, very deſirable fruit, the 


trees of each claim admittance as principal wall trees; 
and for which they are propagated and raiſed by inocu- 
lating or budding the approved kinds and the varieties 
in general, principally upon Plum ſtocks; and when the 
young trees are of from one, two, or three, to four er 
five years growth, theſe are proper for planting againſt 
walls, where they are to remain, performing the 
planting in autumn or ſpring, or almoſt any time in 
mild weather, from October or November, to the 
middle or end of March: they will begin bearing at 
two or three years old, and in their, advancing and 
general growth, require an annual pruning, and nail- 
ing every ſummer and winter; all of which different 
operations of culture, to be performed according to 
the following general directions. Ds 


As the Peach and Nectarine are ſimilar in their gene- 
ral growth, and manner of bearing, one method of 
propagation and culture being applicable to both, ſhall 
accordingly include them in the following general di- 
rections, conſiſting of the method of propagations, raiſ- 
ing, training, planting, pruning, &c. and in each of 
which the ſame directions ſerve for all the diffarent 
varieties of both theſe ſpecies of trees. U 


All the varieties of Peaches and Nectarines being of 
the choiceſt kinds of ſtone fruit, of rich, delicious fla- 
vour, deſerve principal culture in every garden, more 
or leſs, where there is the accommodation of proper 


ſouth walls or good cloſe palings, of proper height. 


For the trees of all the varieties of Peaches and 
Nectarines ſhould always be trained as wall-trees, . 
principally againſt ſouth walls, on account that as 
flower early in the ſpring, when ſharp cold weather 
ten prevail, and that the bloſſom and young fruit bein 
of tender nature, require the aſſiſtance of the warme 
walls, to protect and forward them in proper growth; 
and having the branches arranged cloſe to the wall, in 


a a thin, ſpreading order, to admit the full power of the 


ſun to ripen the fruit effectually, in good maturity, in 
their peculiar rich flavour, as without the trees being 
trained in that order, to walls of a ſouth or ſouther! 
aſpet, theſe fruit cannot be obtained in tolerab 


crops, nor in any deſirable degree of perfection, in the 


— ſeaſons, and therefore ſhould allot ſouth walls 
r the trees of the principal varieties; and others ma 
be planted againſt ſouth-eaſt and ſouth-weſt walls, in 
which they will alſo, in fine ſeaſons, ripen fruit tolerably 
well, and in ſucceſſion to thoſe in full ſouth expoſures; 
and in which different aſpects they are planted twelve 
or fifteen'to eighteen feet aſunder. | 8 


They are ſeldom trained in detached ſtandard- trees, 
as on which, not having the advantage of walls, the 
fruit does not ripen in good perfection; though, for 
variety, a few might be trained in dwarf and half ſtand - 


ards, and planted in a warm ſituation in the full ſan; 
C 2 2 But 
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ec. nn CO —— of the 
| kind, they are raiſed 2 yers, cittings, ſuckers, as 
i raifed / ſeed, ( — 


But for wall trees, they are trained both in common 
dwarf trees, with low or ſhort ſtems, only ſix or eight 
igh, to branch out low, to cover the wall re- 
gularly, from the bottom to the top, and are the com- 
mon wall- trees for the general ſupply; and in half 
ſtandard wall- trees, with ſtems three or four, to five or 
fix feet high, branching out at theſe heights, and are 
planted occaſionally, between the common dwarf wall- 
trees abovementioned, to cover the upper parts of high 
walls, while the others are advancing below. 


- Theſe trees will grow freely in borders of any good, 


: rich garden earth, of two ſpades, or, at leaſt, one full 


ſpade, deep; or where the ground is poor, it ſhould be 
improved with plenty of rotten dung; or would be of 
much benefit if augmentedalſo with a quantity of freſh, 
loamy foil; or where the borders are naturally of that 
kind of earth, it will be of particylar advantage, en- 
riching it alſo occaſionally with a ſupply of good, rot- 
ten dung, as above obſerved. 


Young trees for planting may be obtained, of the 


different varieties, or as required, at all the public nur- 


ſery-grounds, either of one or two years old, for train- 
ing by degrees in the requifite form; or may be pro- 
cured-in ready-trained trees of two, three, to four or 
fve years old, or more, with a large expanſion of re- 

ular branches, and of a proper growth for immediate 
— Ras and thereby have the walls either wholly, or 
in part, furniſhed at once with. bearing trees that may 
produce fruit the firſt ſeaſon; and in which the planter 
can ſuit his convenience or inclination, as there is ſome 
conſiderable difference in the prices between thoſe of 
the quite young trees of only one or two years old, and 
thoſe as are trained of ſeveral years growth. 


Or the different varieties may be eaſily propagated, 
raiſed, and trained to a bearing ſtate, according to the 
following directions. 


The general method of propagating Peach and Nec- 


tarine trees, is by budding the different or deſirable 
varieties, principally upon Plum ſtocks ; or ſome of the 


more curious or particular forts, are alſo inoculated 
on Almond and Peach ſtocks, raiſed from 

the ſtones; but for the principal ſupply, the Plum 
ſtock is adviſeable, as the moſt „ durable, and 
making the moſt praſperous trees; raiſing the ſaid ſtocks 
from the ſtones of the fruit, ſowed in autumn or ſpring, 
in drills, or bedded in two inches deep; and when the 
1 s are a year old, they ſhould be tranſ- 
lanted in nurſery rows, or may alfo be raiſed by 

uckers ari from Plum-tree roots: though as the 
Muſcle-Plum ſtock, in particular, is pours prefer- 
red, as the moſt favourable and proſperous for Peaches, 
particular 


ol the fruit) they vary to 
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other forts of a different quality; and in either method 
of raiſing the ſtocks, they, when from two, or three, to 
four, five, or fix feet high, and of half an inch to an inch 
thick below, are of proper ſize for budding, keeping 
them pruned up from lateral ſhoots; and of which ſizes, 
they are budded low or near the ground, for common 
dwarf wall-trees; and at three, four, to five or ſix feet, 
for half and full ſtandard wall trees, to plant between 
the common or dwarf trees, eſpecially where high 
walls, and defirous to have all parts « Fa covered 
as expeditiouſly as poſſible. | | 


The operation of buddi them is performed in July, 
and beginning to the middle of Auguſt; ein go 4; 
above hinted, thoſe for common wall-trees muſt be bud- 
ded low, wg Jr bud within fix or eight inches 
of the ground, whereby to obtain branches proceeding 
near bottom, to cover the wall therewith, in 
a * expanſion, from the bottom to the top; 
and for half or full ſtandard wall-trees, to plant be- 
tween the dwarfs, in high walls: the budding is per- 
formed either on tall ſtocks, at three or four feet for half. 
and five or fix feet for tall ſtandards, and each to be 
trained-with a fanned, ſpreading head, or for theſe two 
latter, they may be budded low in the ſtock, and the 
firſt ſhoot from the bud trained up for a ſtem, to the 
above-mentioned- height. | 


Obſerving, for this occaſion of budding, to provide 
cuttings of the young ſhoots of the year, from trecs of 
the ſorts intended, chuſing the moderately- ſtrong 
ſhoots, cutting them off nearly at full length, and from 
which ſhoots, after — off the leaves all to about 
half an inch of the petiole or foot-ſtalk of each, the 
buds are to be detached one at a time, and inſerted into 
the ſide of the ſtock, at the height from the ground 
above - mentioned, for common and half tandard wall- 
trees; the head of the ſtocks continued intire, till the 
ſpring following, and the inſerted buds uniting with 
the ks, the ſame year, but remaining dormant till 
next ſpring aforeſaid; at which time, gene in 
March, juſt before the buds begin to puſh, cut down 
the head of the ſtocks, a little above and behind the 
place of inſertion of the bud, which will then, ſoon after, 
advance in one ſtrong ſhoot, attaining two feet or a 

d in length, or more, by the end of the enſui 
r, forming the new tree of the reſpective ki 
with which it was budded; and which, in the autumn, 
or ſpring following, may either be tranſplanted into the 
againſt the proper walls to remain, or planted 
Againſt any fence in the nurſery, or where convenient 
for training, one, two, or three years, or more, in a 
roper expanſion, in the wall-tree manner, to a bearin 
te, and then tranſplanted finally into the en 
aforeſaid, againſt ſouth walls, at twelve or fi 
1ghteen feet diſtance ; and being thus previouſly traine 
„will commence immediate bearers the enſuing ſea- 
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But generally obſerve, in reſpect to the firſt requiſite 
training, that as the firſt p 
diately from the budding, commonly runs up into a ſtem, 
naked below, it muſt be headed down when a year old, 
in the ſpring, after its firſt ſummer's growth, to force 
out a regular ſupply of lower branches from the be- 
ginning ; therefore, generally about March, juſt as the 
young trees begin to make an effort for ſhooting, cut- 
ting them down to about five, fix, or eight eyes, in a 
floping cut upward, next the wall; and will then ſoon 
after produce ſeveral lateral ſhoots, from the remaining 
lower eyes, to give the head its beginning formation, 

ing. the laid ſhoots horizontally to the wall, 
equally to the right and left, in a regular expanſion, 
as before obſerve þ ts in — to form — head, — 
above, as expediti as le, the rinci 
ſhoot advancing — "20. from the bud, might be 
pinched or pruned to a few eyes, the ſame ſummer it 
15 produced, about-the beginning or middle of June, 
and it will * — ſame ſeaſon for training 
to the wall, &c. ere in a year's growth in 
furniſhing the firſt ſet of — 


Obſerve likewiſe, that in either of the above me- 
thods, in heading down the firſt leading ſhoot, and 
obtaining a ſupply of lateral ſhoots below, theſe, ei- 
ther the ſame year, early in June, or in the followi 
fpring, ſhould alſo be pruned ſhort, to about fix, eight, 
ten, or twelve inches, according to their ftrength, to 
obtain a further ſupply of lower branches from the 


de „chat they may form Ty, full ſpread- 
ing. head, advancing unmediately from or near the 
bottom, to furniſh 


wall regularly upward; and of 
which new-acquired ſhoots, — off or cut away all the 
fore-right productions, and others that are ill- placed, 

train in all the reſt to the wall, at their full length, 
all ſummer; or may occaſionally pinch particular 
ſhoots, in May or June, in vacant , to provide a 
requiſite ſupply of wood the ſame ſeaſon: and thus 
continue the management of the young trees, the firſt 
two or three years; for in this depends the whole ſuc- 
ceſs in giving them the proper formation for wall- 
trees, covering the walls completely from bottom to 
top, in a regular expanſion of es; and, as they 
will roduce numerous ſhoots in ſummer, theſe muſt be 
re „ by pruning out the ill- placed and uſeleſs, 
and the others trained to the wall at their whole length, 
all that ſeaſon till winter-pruning, when the beſt of 
which being ſelected for bearers, cutting out the ſuper- 
abundancy, the retained ſhoats muſt generally then 


be ſhortened more or leſs, as hereafter 


Thus far relating to the methods of raiſing and firſt 
training, ſhall proceed to give ſome neceſſary intimati- 


ons fox planting and general culture. 


n — trore, alſor= 
ting principal ſout » &c. having proper borders 
nder them, three, four, or five, to che or ten feet 
wide, and two feet depth of good earth, which, if of a 
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r ſhoot, produced unme- - 


walls covered at once with 


10 
loamy nature, will be of che advantage; but if 
the ſoil is unfavourable, or of a very light, — 
kind, it ſhould be improved with a ſupply of freſh ſur- 
face loam, from a common or paſture- or where 
convenient, either immediately applied, or after bein 
with a portion of rotten dung, for ſeveral 
months, in a compoſt heap, or in default of loam, have 


any good mellow earth and rotten dung; and which. 


improvements may either be added wholly, or only 
for the preſent, to the parts where the trees are to be 
planted ; or where the borders or places intended for 
the trees, is gravel, rubbiſfry, very. ftuny, or ſhallow, of 
proper ſtaple, the bad or ſhallow foil ſhould be removed, 
or rough-ſcreened, and a depth, and the place 
ſupplied with ſubſtantial earth and rotten dung, 
as abov e. f | - 


Though it may al be pH to remark,, that thoſe 
trees will thrive ſufficiently well in borders, conſiſting 
of any common, mellow, garden earth, as that of a kit- 
chen garden, &c. or, if rather poor, may be augmented' 
with rotten dung, or that, and ſome good loam, added 
either fully, or to the places where the trees are to 
ſtand, three or four feet width. : 
The ſeaſon for planting is either in autumn, ahout 
jerry he org . 2 _ — 
or in ing, in Februa rch; though 
be performed any time in open, mild — — 
October or November till March aforeſaid; however, 
if performed ſoon: aſter the leaves begin to decay in 
autumn, it will be of advantage, as they will almoſt 
immediately ſtrike root the ſame ſeaſon, and be more 
ay rooted before the drought of next ſpring and 
mmer. N 


The trees for planting; as before remarked, may ei- 
ther be of one or two — old heads, or 3 qnak 
of three, four, or five years training, furniſhed with: 
ſome conſiderable e of branches, and advanced 
to. a projer growth, for immediate bearers, either 
wholly of that ſtate, or part. and thereby have the 
importance to have a collection, more or leſs, of the 
principal varieties, both of early, middle, and late kinda, 


to have a regular ſucceſſion of the fruit : ripening. from 
July, or N Auguſt, to the end of October, all 


Then mark out the places fot the trees, ng che 
princiga! ſapply tho belt ſoath walle, both of Peaches. 
and Nectarines, not leſs than twelve or fifteen, nor 
more than eighteen feet diſtance; ſome may alſo be 
planted againſt ſouth-euſterly, and wet” walls, at the. 


ſame diſtances; and for all of which, dig a wide, round 
hole for each tree, a foot, or more, deep, and ſufficiently 
capacious to receive the roots freely in their full ſpread. 


_ © The trees then ready, let the roots be pruned as re- 
quired, by cutting or ſhortening any long ſtraggling 
parts; prune the end of all the others, and cut out 
any that are broken or bruiſed; and as to the head, if 
one- year- old trees, continue them intire for the pre- 
ſent; or if trained trees, cut off only any fore- right and 
other ill placed ſhoots; and thus prepared, proceed · to 
planting: place the trees one in each hole, with the 
ſtem 2 three, to four or five inches from the wall, 
inclining the head thereto, making the roots ſpread 
equally in the hole; break and trim in the earth regu- 
larly over the roots; ſhake the tree gently by the ſtem 
up and down, that the earth may fall in cloſe about all 
the roots and fibres, filling up the holes, and tread 


continuing to the middle, round the ſtem of the tree; 
and then, if dry ground, in early autumn planting, or 
late in the ſpring, give each tree a tolerable watering 
to the earth, about the roots; after this, juſt nail the 
head or principal branches to the wall, to ſecure them 
being diſturbed by the winds, till pruned; likewiſe, 
mulch the ground over the roots, both to keep out 
froſt in winter, and the drought in ſpring and ſummer, 
till che trees have taken good root; and in very dry 
weather, in ſpring, and beginning of ſummer, give 
occaſional waterings to the earth, and ſometimes over 
the heads, after they begin to ſhoot. 


Having thus planted the young trees of the Peaches 
and Nectarines, the next care is the article of prunin 
and training ; obſerving firſt, that if the new-plante 
trees are only one year old, and with the firſthead fromthe 
budding intire, this muſt be cut down in the beginning 
or middle of March, to four, five, or fix eyes, as 
formerly adviſed, to obtain lateral ſhoots below); or 
if the trees are ſuch as have been previouſly trained, 

and the head already furniſhed with - ſome tolerable 
expanſion of branches and ſhoots, theſe being conti- 
nued, ſhould be pruned according to the general me- 
thod, either ſoon after planting, or in the ſpring, 
about February or March, agreeable to former inti- 
mations, and as fully explained hereafter, under the 
pruning directions, cutting out the fore-right, and 
other 1ll-placed, and very weak, trifling ſhoots, and 
ſuch as are ſuperfluous, or too abundant, in any part; 
as alſo, any as caſually appear ſingularly more luxu- 
riant than the generality, eſpecially if one, or more, 
advances irregularly on one fide of the tree; retaining 
the well-placed moderately-ftrong ſhoots ; and prune 
them from fix or eight, to ten,' twelve, or fifteen 
inches, according to their ſtrength, and then nailed 
to the wall horizontally, four to five, or ſix inches 
diſtance; and reſpecting =: # 548 er trees of one year, 
adviſed above to be headed. down in the ſpring; 


. 


down the earth moderately, firſt towards the outſide, 


gularity an 


if they, in conſequence of that operation, produced 
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ſeveral lower ſhoots in ſummer," theſe ſhould be 
trained in at full length, rabbing off, or diſplacing, 
any of fore-right growth; or if only two or three 

oots are produced, theſe, the ſame ſeaſon, in May, 
or the beginning of June, may be pinched or pruned 
at top, or cut to five or fx eyes, whereby they 
will furniſh an increaſed ſupply of more ſhoots in ſum- 
mer, to furniſh the wall ſooner with a proper ſpread of 
branches; continuing all the proper ſhoots, of 
the young and trained trees, nailed in regularly to the 
wall all ſummer, till winter- pruning ; and the whole 
afterwards, in the ſummer and winter regulation, ma- 
naged according to the following directions in the ge- 


* 


neral pruning. 


With regard to general culture of Peaches and Nec- 
tarine trees, after their fifſt training, agreeable to the 
foregoing obſervations, they, in their advanced growth, 
and full trained ſtate, will require pruning and 
nailing every ſummer and winter, to preſerve re- 
fruitfulneſs; a ſummer-pruning, &c. 
to regulate the ſhoots of the year; and a winter» 
pruning, to rs a general regulation, both in the 

oung and old branches; and in all of which it muſt 

obſerved, that as theſe trees bear .principally upon 
the young wood, of ſhoots of the Rs ſum- 
mer's production, a general ſupply of theſe muſt be 
every where retained annually, 1 ſucceflional bearers 
and part of the former bearers and old wood cut out 


in proportion, in winter, to make room for the young 


ſupply ; whith being trained at their full length 

ſummer, they, in the winter-pruning, ſhould be ſhort- 
ened more or leſs, to promote their producing a more 
plentiful ſucceſſion of ſhoots, eligibly ſituated to ſelect 
for next year's bearing wood; as the ſame ſhoots both 
produce fruit, and a ſupply of ſuccefſion bearers at the 
ſame time. | 8 


The ſummer-pruning of Peaches and Nedtarines 
ſhould be cammenced in May or June, when the ſhoots 
of the year are advanced Hom three or four, to ſix 
or eight inches, to a foot long; though it is adviſe- 
able to proceed in this operation in the early growth, 
or when the ſhoot-buds are advanced only two or-three 
inches, in which, juſt to rub off the 
other evidently ill-placed and unneceſſary productions, 
which, before they become long and woody, may be 
expeditiouſly detached with the finger and thumb; but 
which, in a more advanced woody ſtate, muſt be effect- 
ed with the pruning-knife; ſo diſplacing all fore-right 
ſhoots iſſuing immediately from the front part of the 
branches, and all others, which by their ſituation can- 
not be trained with proper regularity to the wall; and 
is of much importance to commence this operation be- 
fore the ſhoots are conſiderably advanced, or grown 
into confuſion, as the buſineſs can be confiderably, 
more expeditiouſly and accurately performed, as well 
as prove of more particular advantage to the growth 
— regularity of the trees, and beneficial to the ad- 
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vaneing fruit; but when the work is delayed too long, 
till the trees are run into great diſorder in the ſhoots of 
the year, is both very unſightly, and of great diſad- 
vantage; more particularly to the fruit in its advanc- 
ing growth, as well as cauſe conſiderable perplexity 
in making the neceſſary regulation. 


Therefore, after 222 the early regulation in 
diſplacing the uſeleſs ſhoot-buds, begin the general ope- 
ration in the more advanced growth of the ſhoots in 
June at fartheſt, taking off any 2 hts, 
and others ill-placed; and carefully ſeleQting a 7 
ſupply of all the beſt regular - placed ſide · ſhoots, a 
— one to each branch, for ſucceſſion bearers next 
ſummer, diſplace the ſuperfluous orſuch as are evident- 
ly over-abundant, or more than can be trained in with 
roper regularity; and where two advance from the 
Ene eye, leave but one, taking off the moſt unpro- 
miſſing: likewiſe cut out cloſe any that aſſume a bad 
habit of growth, bunched, crooked, very weak, orof 
a long, ſlender infirm, ſtate; as alſo any very rank, or 
. 5 luxuriant ſhoots, appearing conſiderably more 
vigorous than the generality, not being adapted for 
bearing, but which: would draw the nouriſhment from 
the others of more moderate growth, proper for the 
production of fruit the year enſuing: though where 
any tree caſually aſſumes a general luxuriant, unfruit- 
ful ſtate, cut out the moſt unfavourable, and retain as 
many of the beſt- placed, wy ſhoots thereof as can be 
conveniently trained in with ſome tolerable regularity, 
in order to divide and carry off the exuberancy of lap 
amongſt a great number, more. effectually than woul 
be the caſe in a ſmaller quantity, and thereby have the 
trees ſooner reduced to a moderate ſtate of growth. for 
ood bearing; and then, according to the above ob- 
ä Eifolacing or pruning out all fore-right, 
other uſeleſs and unnece ſhoots, taking them off 
quite cloſe, Teaving plentifully of the propes mode- 
rately- ſtrong ſhoots, as before adviſed, both of the 
ſide production and leaders to the branches in all 
of the tree; the whole preſerve at their full length at 
this ſeaſon, and nailed in cloſe and regular to the wall, 
all ſummer, in an abundant ſupply to chuſe from in 
the winter-pruning to retain for next year's bearing 
wood; not ſhortening any of the ſhoots during their 
ſummer growth, except in any caſual, vacant parts; 
may occafionally pinch off the top, or prune down any 
contiguous young ſhoot in May or June, to furniſh. la- 
terals the ſame year to ſupply the deficiency, or any 
extending conſiderably out of the proper bounds, ei- 
ther fide-ways or over-topping the wall, may be diſ- 
cretionally ſhortened more or leſs, as may ſeem expedi- 
ent; but, except in theſe caſes, keep all the other 
extended at their whole length — 2 as ſhorten- 
ing at this ſeaſon makes them throw out a great quan- 
tity of uſeleſs wood, hurtful to the ſaid ſhoots in their 
preſent growth, and detrimental. to their bearing the 
year g- 


Aſter the general ſummer. ion. in prunĩng out 
the uſeleſs and training in the uſeful ſupply of ſhoots» 
continue a proper attention during their ſummer's 


growth, by going over the trees once a week or fort- 
night, to keep them diveſted of all uſeleſs after-pro- 
ductions; and according as the retained general ſupply 
of ſele& ſhoots encreaſe in length, or any caſually 
tach from the wall, nail or train them in cloſe and re- 
— both to preſerve the requiſite uniformity and 
uty of the trees; and that, by continuing the whole 
cloſely trained in regular order, admits the full bene - 
fit of the air, ſun, rain, &c. eſſentially neceſſary to 
improve the growth and goodneſs of the fruit, and to- 


promote its ripening with a proper flavour. 


The winter- pruning of the Peach and Nectarine 
Trees, compriſes a general regulation both in the ſup- 
ply of young wood produced and trained in the preced- 
ing ſummer, and in the whole expanſion of older 
branches, in pruning out the moſt unſerviceable, to 
make room for the fucceſſional ſupply of young, bearing 
wood, and the whole new trained and nailed in regular 
order; in which operation keeping in mind, as obſerved 
in the ſummer-runing, that as the trees produce 
their fruit principally upon the young ſhoots of the pre- 
ceding ſummer,. and occafionally in the two years. 


—— n 2 natural ſpurs Ry though the 
eneral ſupply is always produced upon the laſt year's 
oots, — which ſeldom bear after except ſometimes 


on caſual ſmall ſpurs, aforeſaid, the ſecond· and third 
year; andtherefore a general ſupply of theſe young ſhoots. 
of laſt fummer — annually preſerved in all parts. 
of the trees, now in the winter-pruning for bearing the 
enſuing ſeaſon; and at the ſame time of the for 
mer bearing wood, and naked old branches, not furniſſi- 
ed with a, bearers, cut out, to give room for intro- 
ducing the requiſite ſupply of young, bearing ſhoots, 
about four or five to fix inches diſtance, cutting out. 
the ſuper-abundancy ; and all the retained ſhoots, or the 
part, to be ſhortened more or leſs in this prun- 
ing to promote a ſucceſſional production of ſhoots from: 
the lower eyes, which-otherwiſe would moſtly advance 
towards the upper r and the trees would thereby, 
in time, become naked below. e 


This general winter- pruni be commenced: | 
ſoon after the fall of the leaf in — or continued 
any time in open, mild weather, from Nov r till 
the 4 and ſhould be wholly finiſned in Fe 
or . | 


In proceeding to this pruning,. as it conſiſts of a 
general regulation, it is $ rows to un-nail moſt of the- 
principal branches and. all the young wood, both that 
you may more conveniently examine and determine 
what to cut out and retain, — liberty for the opera- 


tion of the knife, and, after pruning, to have the op- 
por tunity of new- training the trees, accordingly; and 


>» 
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generally, for this buſineſs, have a ſmall, narrow-pointed 
pruning-knife, that it may be admitted readily between 
the ſmall clifts or forkings of the branches, having a 
larger knife for cutting out large, ſtubborn wood. 


Then proceeding to the operation, ſelecting a pro- 

2 the laſt ſummer's young ſhoots, for the 
Ellonlag year's bearing wood, to retain in all parts of 
the tree, for laying in four to five or fix inches diſtance ; 
chuſing the beſt, moderately-ſtrong, well-placed ſhoots, 
ſituated principally on the upper and under fide of the 
mother branches; and from which cut out the ſuper- 
abundancy, with any fore-right, and others not well- 
placed for training with regularity; as alſo weak twigs 
and caſual, rank luxuriants, cutting the whole cloſe to the 
old wood; at the ſame time, to prune out a proportional 
part of the laſt year's and other former bearers, cut 
down either to the firſt moſt eligible young ſhoot ſitu- 
ated thereon, or ſome quite out to their origin, as it 
may ſeem expedient, according tothe ſupply of proper 
young wood in particular parts, and to make room for 
the requiſite ſupply in general; likewiſe, for the ſame 
occaſion, in old trees, cutout caſual, old, naked branch- 
es, advanced of ſome conſiderable length, unfurniſhed 
with any eligible fupply of young, bearing wood, or not 
ſupporting ches ſupplied therewith, cutting them 
down either to their origin or to ſome younger and more 
. fruitful branch, where any is ſituated on the lower 
part thereof, and hereby making room for training 
contiguous ſupporting young wood for bear- 
-Ing ; and, as you proceed, ſhorten the retained ſhoots, 


more or leſs, about one third, or ſmall ones, half; and 


diveſt them of all lateral twigs, to have all the main 
 Thoats clear andiingle; obſerving if any particular, very 
Iuxuriant ſhoots occur, cut them out, or if, in or near 
vacaut ſpaces, one or more of which may be retained 
and ſhortened, to produce laterals of more moderate 
growth to ſupply the deficiencies. , 


| Obſerve in this pruning, that as the cy Þ wood, 
eaſon, is 


now proper to retain for bearers the — 
produced principally upon the bearers of laſt year, or 


on the two years branches, having probably two, three, 
or more ſhoots on each; and as it may now be 
to retain on ſome branches but one, others two, or more, 
as the eaſe may require, ſhall here endeavour to explain 
ow well as — in which examining 2 
proper, ow many neceſſary to retain, or leave 
on the particular or — branches or former 
bearers, that if the uppermoſt ſhoot, and only one ap- 
s neceſſary to remain, cut away all thoſe below on 
the ſaid branch; or if the lowermoſt or middle ſhoot may 
ſeem moſt eligible to continue, cut down the upper part 
of the. branch and ſhoots thereon, to the continuing 
ſhoot, cutting alſo away any ſhoot below this on theſame 


branch; or if two or more ſhoots, on particular branches, 
appear requiſite to be retained, either the lower and 


uppermoſt, or ſuch as may appear moſt favourable for 
the purpoſe, prune out any intervening ſhoots, orothers, 


branches extends above the uppermoſt ſhoot: pro 
to retain thereon, cut that part of the branch cloſe 
to the ſaid ſhoot, ſo as A Bunch may terminate in 
a good ſhoot for a leader; or any particular branches 
having but one ſhoot, there is no choice; this, if ne- 
ceflary, muſt be retained either ſituated naturally at 
the termination of the branch, or if in the lower parts 
or a 


prune down the branch to the ſaid ſhoot, both 


terminal thereto and for bearing as the others; all 
which ſhorten more or lefs, as formerly adviſed ; and 
where they have any lateral orſide-twigs, theſe ſhould 
be cut clean off to their origin. 


Further obſerve, that as you proceed in the above 
pruning and retaining the proper ſhoots for bearing, 
as it is moſtly adviſeable to ſhorten the ſaid ſhoots, 
more or lefs, it ſhould be performed as you go on; 
for, as before noticed, the ſhortening the ſhoots of 
theſe trees in winter-pruning is neceſſary, whereby 
to have them produce more effeQually a ſupply of fu- 
ture bearing ſhoots from their lower parts, next 
ſpring and fummer, which otherwiſe would riſe moſtly 
above, and leave the bdttom naked; therefore, prune 
each ſhoot according to its ſtrength, and that of the 
trees, leaving the ſtrong ſhoots longeſt, the others in 
proportion, or Z | pruning the ſtfonger ſhoots 
about one third or fourth of their natural length; as 
for inſtance, a ſtrong ſhoot of two feet may be cut to 
fifteen or eighteen inches, and in proportion to others 
of ſtronger growth; the more moderate or weak 
array me 3 third, he half = 

z and gen erving, a e to thoſe 
— Fry t in g. healthy trees, to leave;the 
ſhoots longer than in thoſe of a more weakly ſtate; and 
in all of which, commonly perform the cut N 
hind, and a little above a ſhoot-bud, to advance for a 
terminal leader. 


Obſerving, however, in the operation of ſhortening, 
that where you prune principally for fruit, not to cut 
below all' the bloſſom buds, eaſily diſtinguiſhed by 
their round, turgid, or fwellin 1 and ge- 
nerally cut either to a ſnoot- bud, verable from 
others, by being more'oblong and thinner, ſometimes 
pond diſtinct, or ſometimes at the ſame eye with a 

loſſom-bud, or prune to a twin bloſſom, or where 
two flower buds are at the ſame eye, and which often 
furniſhes a ſhoot-bud between them for a leader; for 
it is efſential that each bearer have a leading terminal 
ſhoot produced in ſummer, to draw no ent to 
the fruit. 

But where neceſſary to pruneparticular ſhoots, prin- 


cipally to furniſh wood for e Firm nap they 
may be cut ſhorter than intimated in the above genera 


directions, for the bearing ſhoots, and without payi 

any particular regard to the bloſſom buds; ſo, accord- 

ing to their ſtrength, may be cut to ſix, eight, — or 
ve 
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twelve inches, or ſome in particular parts; ſmall ſhoots 
may be pruned to three or four eyes. 

Or in trees aſſuming a luxuriant habit, having in 
ym or moſtly, very ſtrong, vigorous ſhoots, as 
fometimes vecur in Peaches and N es, running 
moſtly to wood, without furniſhing much fruit, they 
ſhould be but very moderately ſhortened ; ſome not 
more than about one fourth, others, more luxuriant, 
not ſhortened at all, or, but only to a few inches 
down; for, in ſuch vigorous trees, the more they are 
ſhortened, they will ſhoot with greater laxuriance, and 
never form good bearers; but by leaving the ſhoots 
thicker, or more abundant, and but very moderately 
ſhortened, the exuberancy of ſap, or redundant nou- 
riſhment, being thereby divided amongſt a greater 
number and larger extent of branches, reduces them, 
by degrees, LY fs more —_— _ of growth, 
adapted-for fruit en may be pruned agree- 
able to the general — \y * 


Generally obſerve, in pruning the Peach and Nec- 
tarine Trees, to retain a ſufficient ſupply of proper 
ſhoots in all parts, bottom, middle, and upper expan- 
ſion, advancing, as it were, one dates or after ano- 
ther, in the moſt regular order, and always keep the 
lower parts, and all vacant ſpaces, well ſupplied. 


Likewiſe obſerve, that as theſe trees alſo . 
bear. upon ſmall ſpurs on the two or three years wood, 


of from half an inch to an inch, dr longer, they may open 


nerally be retained, where of a fruitful ſtate, in 
furniſhed with ſeveral bloſom buds. | 


According as each tree is pruned e to the 
foregoing obſervations, it mduld gs dry in 


which, arrange the general ſhoots and branches more 
or leſs horizontally, in proportion to the expanſion mn of & 
the head; and as the allotted ſpace of g, both 
ſide-ways and in hei od admit, extending them equally 
to the right and left, diftances, one e 
another, ng with the lower branches firſt, Jay- 
ing them in ſtraight, ſo proceed with the others ee 
equally on both ſides ; or where any are i and 
erooked, they may be extended Nause d Nerd 11 —_ of 
the nails, &c, in nailing, by be 
or more, up or down, as re 3 to Prob it * 
regular poſuion; for the da ſhould gene 
2 in a ſtraight, d direction, as it were, and 
in a parallel manner, four, to five or fix inches aſun- 
der, and nailed cloſe- to the wall; in which: generally 
by the ſhreds neatly between the joints or: eyes of 
ppt 5 e and. gail 
BY», 


＋ — Above Mond be furniſhed tet ve 


with proper nails and ſhreds; che nails generally ſhort- 


ſh" and wick · pointed, that will occaſionally drive * 
Inv the bricks as well xo in) joints between, and 
«which may be obtained at all 


— mops, 


at per thouſand, &c. or cheaper by wei t, wher: 
barge quantiries are required ; or for tang palin 
thinner-pointed nails may be eligible; for ſhreds, 
have either broad-clath liſting, which generally rend 
down the middle, half an inch broad, or but little 
more, cut into lengths of two or three inches, for 
ſmall and general nailing ; longer for larger branches; 
or, in default of ſting, any Sela $s of cloth may be 
uſed, cut to the above breadth and length, the ends 
ſquare or even: never have the ſhreds too long, for the 
ends to hang down looſe, which has a flovealy appear- 
ance. 


Having now finiſhed the principal obſervations re- 
lating to the general culture of eaches and NeQta- 
rines, ſhall conclude with ſome further - remarks with 
regard to the management of the trees when flowering 
and fruiting, and ſome other eſſentials. 


As Peach and Nectarine trees bloſſom early in the 
ſpring, when cuttin , cold weather, and froſts, aften 
prevail, that it is adviſeable to give them 8 
* by covering them with mats, &c. e 
fome Privcipal trees of the choicer kinds; 7 erm 
care b neceſſary p ally about March or N 
when the bloſſom N and while the 
is ſetting; When, in froſty or very cutting 2 , 
either nail up ſome large mats againſt the trees 
every night, or continued, occaſionally, of * when 
ſharp froſt and no ſun; but when ſunny, or 
weather, remove the Muy and thus conti- 
nued, occaſionally, till the fruit is ſet and out of dan- 


$7 or, inſtead of mats, or not having a ſuff 


the covering intended, either uſe cuttings of ever - 
trees 54 ſhrubs, as being furniſhed with 
arg and ſick them between the branches in 2 
. pol manner, to cover the bloſſom, &. us" 
and to remain conſtantly night and day, 
till = fruit is ſet, and advanced a little in ſine 


may uſe old fiſhing nets, nailed up before the 
EN 
green cuttings, doch of which will break o Part of 


the keen cuttin effects of the froſt ; or may ſometimes 
1 trees a branches of diled fern, where at- 
adviſed for, the ever-greens aforeſaid, which 
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vent their making proper ſhoots for ſuceeſſional bear- 
ers, and the fruit would be impoveriſhed, and, in their 
advanced cloſe growth, thruſt one another off the trees, 
or would not acquire proper ſize, or perfection of ma- 
turity; therefore this ſhould be timeoully attended to, 
while the fruit is in young growth, ta May, or early 
in June, at fartheſt; when, examining the eneral 
branches, and where the fruit is croudedly thick, thin 
off the moſt unpromiſing, leaving the others, four to 
five, or fix inches aſunder; or, according to the 
ſtrength. of the different trees, and that of the bear- 
ing ſhoots, in which leave the fruit thinner upon thoſe 
of a weakly or moderate fate, than others of a ſtrong- 
er, free growth. EE 


The thinned-off young fruit of the Nectarines par- 


_ ticularly, as being ſmooth-rinded, and more poignant | 


taſted than the Peaches, may be uſed for tarts, eſpe- 
cially before they begin to ſtone hard in the heart. 


t of the fruit” continne the trees 


always diveſted of the uſeleſs ſhoots of the year, and 


the bthers trained in cloſe and regular to the wall, as 
' adviſed in the ſummer-pruning, to admit the neceſl: 

benefit of the ſun, air, rains, dews, &c. all very eſ- 
ential to forward and improve its growth, both in ſize, 
colour, and goodneſs; and when advanced towards 
maturity, be particularly careful to keep all the ſhoots 
cloſely trained, to give free acceſs to the action, or 


power of the fun; or alſo, where the leaves are ver 


thick, ſhading the fruit too conſiderably, ſome ſhould 
be removed in a moderate, thinning manner, not to 
expoſe the fruit fully, or ſuddenly, at once, bat to con- 


tiphe ill a flight ſhade, where any was before; and 
.by, thy Keeping the general ſhoots trained cloſe, and 


"the fun is adinitted, the fruit will ripen in all defirable 
TTA o boo ,- 7 ir ; 

* ding as che fruit ripens in its jeſpeRive ſel- 
fon of the EFerent varieties, it na e gathered 


while in beſt perfection, moderately mellow, when in 
full flavour, and before too ſoft, and the rich flavour 
eyaporated; and during hot weather, it would be ad- 
Vvileable to gather it in the early part of the by be- 
fore heated too much, and te flavour ee "Yay 
"power of the ſun ; and depoſited in a cool, dry place, 
e 


© Theſe trees being ſometimes attacked by blights 
and inſets, in ſummer, the formeg often attacking 
— eather general, or ſometimes only par- 
ticular branches, frequently in a ſevere degree, that 
the malady cannot be prevented, eſpecially a dry blight, 
or blaſt; in others, it comes on more gradually; ſome- 
times the leaves and young ſhoots become clammy, 
de former crumpled, and the latter bunchy at, t 

ende, &c. and neither theſe nor- che fruit make any 


Progreſs in growth; in which, as is is often occaſioned 


leaves thinned, that the beneficial influence of 


by the depredations of numerous ſmall inſects, may 
ſometimes pull off the worſt of the infected leaves, 
and cutting away the diſtempered of the ſhoots; 
afterwards, may ſtrew tobacco-duſt, ſnuff, &c. over 
the general branches and leaves; and ſometimes in 
dry, hot weather, water over the whole trees, with a 
garden engine pump, diſcharging the water with force 
againſt the branches, which repeated, will prove be- 
neficial; alſo, water the borders plentifully out of a 
watering-pot, ſufficient to reach the roots, 


And as blights and inſects are ſometimes occaſioned 
by a weakly habit of the trees, or ſome internal diſ- 
temper in the branches, or root, it would be pro- 

per, when the trees aſſume a weakly, or diſeaſed ap- 
| 1 or attacked with the above-mentioned ma- 
adies, to dig the ground open about the roots, not to 
diſturb them; and apply ſome freſh earth, or compoſt 
of loam and thoroughly - rotted dung, cloſe about the 
extreme and general roots; give water, and cloſe the 
earth over the roots a proper depth; or, in weakly, 
ſtunted, or diſtempered trees, may, in autumn, or 
ſpring, open the ground about the extreme roots; 
prune the ends thereof ſloping on the under ſide, and 
cut out any decayed parts that appear, then add freſh 
earth, or compoſt, as above; the f̃oots, where prun- 
ed, will emit freſh fibres into the renewed foil, which 
may prove beneficial in promoting a revived growth 
above in the head of branches. | 


To the borders in general, in which theſe trees are 
growing, ſhould give occaſional manure of dung, ap- 
plied in autumn, winter, or ſpring, once in two years, 
or as convenient; and if good, rotten dung, it will be 
of greater advantage, digged in one ſpade deep; it 
will prove beneficial, both to the trees, in continuing 

them in a healthful, free growth, and promote the 
production of good fruit, large, and well flavoured, 


J obtain the Fruit carl by forcing, 


© , Early Peaches and Nectarines, by forcing, are ob- 
tained, by having trees of the deſirable varieties, 
planted in forcing ſtoves, and forwarded by artificial 
fox of fire, or ſometimes aſſiſted alſo by 'bark-bed 
heat; beginning the forcing about the end of January, 
or beginning, or middle of February, continuing it 
till May; and by which, ripe fruit are acquired in 
that month, ar in June, ce. | 


For this octafion, proper glaſfary a to are 
erected, ranged long ways, eaſt and weſt, twenty, or 
thirty, to fifty feet long, or more, as may be required, 
ten, to twelve, or fifl eet wide; a brick wall be- 
| hind, on the north ſide, upright) glaſs. work in the 
ends and front, and ſloping. ſaſhes above, and with 
flues within, ranged plong the ends, front, and back 
wall; and having internal borders of rich earth rang- 
ed long ways, towards the back and front, men 
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Or TREES, SHRUBS, PLANTS, FLOWERS, axp FRUITS. 2 


to plant the trees; or ſome forcing-houſes have alſo na 
internal pit, nearly the whole length, five or fix feet 
wide, or more, formed by a ſurrounding, thin, brick 
wall, raiſed two feet, or more, above the floor, or bot- 
tom ſpace; to hzve the pit a yard deep, for a bark-bed. 


The trees of Peaches and Nectarines, for planting 
in theſe apartments, ſhould generally be ſuch as have 
been trained in the open-ground, two, three, or four 

s, to a proper age and growth for immediate 
arers; and which ſhould be planted in autumn, 
about October, or beginning of November, in the 
borders within the forcing-houſe; and having a trellis 
of poles, or rails, cloſe behind the trees, train the 
branches thereto, in the wall-tree manner; and have 
e Ienungs as directed, for thoſe in the full 


| res forcing by fire-heat W the end 
of January, or beginning or middle of February; or 
alſo, make the bark. beck at the ſame time where in- 
tended, or that there is the accommodation of a pit 
for that purpoſe : the fires to be made moderately 
every evening, about ſun-ſet, till nine, or ten o'clock ; 
and alſo, in cold mornings, or ſupported all day in 
very cold weather; and the bark-bed, if any, con- 
tinued conſtantly: admit air, in mild, ſunny days, in 
the warmeſt time, by opening ſome of the glaſſes a 
few inches; and ſometimes give moderate waterings 
to the borders, when the e pears. dry; as like- 
wiſe occaſionally to the branches of the trees, before 
and after the bloſſom, but never while are in 
flower, and ſetting the fruit; continuing the fire heat, 
as before-mentioned, every night, and all cold wea- 
ther, but more moderate, as the warm ſeaſon advances, 
and only principally in the evenings, and cold morn- 
ings, &c. in warm, ſunny days not be required, 


but when cloudy, will be occaſionally neceſſary; and 
moderate de 


thus 1 1755 the fire - heat, in a * — 
gree, till beginning or middle of May, according to the 
temperature of the ſeaſon; and the bark-bed, if any, 
will remain in & good heat, two or three months; be-+ 
ing careful to encreaſe the admiſſion of air day, 
according to the advanced warm weather, dy Liding 
2 ſome of the glaſſes, more or leſs, about ten or 

even o'clock, when a warm ſun, and always ſhutting 
cloſe, towards the afternoon, or evening, to preſerve 
the internal heat of a proper temperature. 


The trees will thus bloſſom early, and ſet fruit in 
March or April, encreaſe in growth till May or June, 


&c. when ini full ſine: will ri » ſom 
bably in May, or the principal part in June and July. 


© When the fruit of theſe forced trees is all gathered, 


generally remove the glaſſes, to admit the full air, &c 
to ſtrengthen the trees and ſhoots of the year, and to 


harden the latter to a mature ſtate, proper for pro- 
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AxvzoutDa, (ANDROMEDA) or Marth Ciftus. 


Claſs and Order. | f 
Decandria Monogynia. : 
Ten Males, One Female; rt, 
Or Plants with Hermaphrodite Flowers, furniſhed with 
ten Stamina, or „ and one Piſtillum, or Fenale 
Part, | | 


The Andromedas are moſtly low, buſhy ſhrubs, ſome 
ever- „ others deciduous, adapted principally to 
aſſemble in ſhrubbery com ents, for vanety; 
grow from two or three, to four, five, or fix feet high, 

ing ſlender branches, adorned with ſmall, oval, 
oblong, and lance-ſhaped leaves, and with bunches 


and ſpikes, of ſmall bell-ſhape, greeniſh flowers, con- 
aal of a Cup, ——— a monopetalous, bell- 


ſhape — 1 — and reflexed, containing ten 
che by penanulateapuer frniheh wick round 
l ules, furniſhed with roundi 
ſeeds, by which the plants are occaſionally raiſed; alſo 
by ſuckers and layers. | 


_ Generic Character: odite flowers z the 
calyx one - leaved, coloured, cut into five parts, and 
permanent; corolla, or flower, one bell - hape petal, 
five - parted, the s reflexed ; ſtamina, ten, awl- 
ſhape filaments, ſhorter than the „and crowned 
with nodding, two-horned anthera; Piſtillum, a round 
germen, long, cylindrical ſtyle, crowned with an ob- 
tuſe ſtigma, and the germen Docomes a ad 
quinquelocular capſule, filled with roundiſh ſeeds. © , 


1. AnDROMEDA mariana, Maryland Broad-leaved 
bs "> Andromeda. 5 ?. 


9 y 
" ra 


(2 » 47 

A ſmall under-ſhrub, two feet high; the leaves 
(Ry ovate, intire, and placed alternate; and the pe- 
or flower-ſtalks Aggregate: the corolla, or 
ren 


+ l = 
2. A | Pani i 


A low ſhrub, three or four feet high; the leaves 
{/mall) oblong, crenulated, or fine-notched, and 
alternate; flower-ſpikes panicled, naked, the 

owers ranged on one fide; andthe! corolla or flower 


. Yun... . 1:14 
Th 


A „ ulated or 
rl N- 
A low, ſhrubby plant, two or three feet high; the 
and — alternate; and with leafy — of flow- 


ers, ranged on one fide, the corolla ſub-eylindri 
Native & Mt, Cana, Shen. 7 


2 An- 


4+ AxzDromeDa Pelifelia, (Polifolia, or Mountain 
Poly-like) Roſemary-leaved Andromeda. 


A ſmall, ſhrubby plant; the leaves {/mal!) ſpear- 
ſhape,. reflexed, placed alternate; and peduncles or 
flower-ſtalks 2 ate; the corolla, or flower, ovate. 
— Native of the northern, cold parts of Europe, in 
| bogs. | 


8. AxbfouEDA racemoſe, Racemus-flowered An- 
| | dromeda. 


A low, ſhrabby plant; the leaves (ua) oblong, 
fawed, and placed — and ſmall — cluſters 
of flowers, ranged on one fide, bracteated, or floral- 
leaved, being ſmall leaves between the flowers, the 
corolla, or flower gibbous-cylindric,-Grows natu- 
rally in Penſylv 1 N „ 


6, ANDROMEDA arborea, Arboraceous, or Tree An- 
Cant 8 dromeda. * 

A largiſn, tree-like ſhrub, fix or eight feet high, 
AS. om branches; the leaves (anal) 
A -ovate, aenminated, or pointed; and long ra- 
cems of flowers ranged on one fide, naked; the corolla 
— ative of Virgima, Carolina. 

7. AnDzouEDA Dabeeciis (Daboecii) or Cantabrian 
Heath, or Iriſh Andromeda. | 
Low, ſhrubby plant; the leaves (ſmall) ovate-ſpear, 
hape, downy underneath, placed alternate; and ter- 
minal long racems of flowers. Native of Hibernia, 
Tube above ſeven ſpecies, being thoſe the moſt gene- 
rally known and — * are ſome rp 
which are leſs common or noted, ſhall juſt mention the 
names by which they are diſtinguiſhed, *. 

8. Anvzourna myriifelia, Myrtle-leaved Andro- 

+ | meda, | 


9. Aplus pilkbfers, Pil. bearing Andromeds. 
e eee 
10. Arbon globe - 
: P 1 ing lobe · l 1 fl " 2 — * : 

11, Anpaounpa hade, Lucid or fhining-leaved 
22. AmdnONnDA alert, Axillary-flowering An- 
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Moſt of theſe ſpecies of Andromeda, are ſmall, ſhrub- 
by plants; the tree Andromeda is conſiderably large ſt; 
but of the others, the greater are creeping-rooted 
plants, ſending up ſeveral fuckers; and in all the ſpe- 
cies the branches are cloſely garniſhed with their ſmall 
leaves; the flowers are alſo ſmall, greeniſh, growing 
in ſpikes and cluſters, at the fides and ends of the 
branches; appearing principally in June and July ; the 
plants are moſtly hardy, to grow in any common foil 
and fituation, though, are moſt ſucceſsful in mioſt 
ground, as they are naturally inhabitants of ſuch fitu- 
ations: but the Andromeda arborea, a native of 
warmer countries than the others, is rather more ten- 

der, and ſhould generally have a warmer ſituation, and 
ſometimes be ſheltered from ſevere froſts; or of which 
fort may alſo be kept a plant or two, in pots, to place 
under ſhelter in winter. 5 


All the ſorts be employed, to di the 
ſhrubbery com mite , 2 ee ils hes 
— in aſſemblage with other low, ſhrubby kinds, of 

itar growth; are all cultivated in the nurſeries, 
for fale, where they may be obtained ſor planting; 
2 * in autumn or ſpring; and are propagated 
by ſuckers from the roots, layers of the young - 
es, and by ſeed; all generally in the ſpring. 


To propagate or raiſe theſe ſhrubs, may ſow the ſeed in 
the ſpring, ina bed of lightiſh, moiſt earth, half an inch 
deep; and when the plants are one or two years old, 
tranſplant them into a nurſery, &c. or by ſackers from 
the root, moſt of the forts may be more expeditiouſly 
raiſed, and which may be tranſplanted in autumn or 
ſpring, with roots to each, either into a nurſery, or 
at once where they are to remain; and may alſo be 
raiſed by layers of the lower, young branches, in the 
ſpring, &c. aforeſaid, | 


In fhrubberies, &c, they may be planted in autumn 
5 or any time in mild weather, from October 
to March or April, and in which they do not require 
any + mage - A only to T 8 ſuckers 
occa onally, atop &c, 
o 


Arona, PAT Aw TREE, (or Cuſtard Apple) 

- Claſs and Order. . 
Polyandria Polygynia, 

Or Plants having | e Flowers, which ave 


- furniſhed each with many Stamina, or Males, and na. 
> Piftillums, or Females. EY Ip 


- 
F 


THE Annoxa furniſhes two hardy ſp ies of 
deciduous trees, of moderate growth.—Natjves of 


America, curious, and deſirable to introduce in ſhrub- 


grow 
dne 


beries, and other ſimiſlar pleaſurable plantations: 
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Or TREES, SHRUBS, PLANTS, FLOWERS, 4nv FRUITS. * 


ten 282 or twenty feet high; ornamented with 
large, r-ſhaped leaves and bunches of flow- 
ers, LES of fix petals, alternately and 
fmall, containing many minute ſtamina and ſtigmas; 
and ſucceeded by large, oblong, ar ovaliſh, ſoft, yel- 
low fruit, having many oval feeds; but the fruit and 
feeds ſeldom ripen in this country, being obtained 
n and by w which the trees are 


Generic Chara#ers,—Hermaphrodite flowers; the 
calyx three concave, pointed leaves. Corolla, or 


flower, ſix petals, alternately larger and ſmaller.— 


Stamina, many very ſmall filaments, crowned with 


anthera.—Piſtillum, an oval germen at the bottom, 


no ſtyles, but many _ and the germen be- 
comes a large, oval or ſcaly-rinded fruit, of 


_ » furniſhed with many oval, or roundiſh 


The hardy Species are, 


1. AnxoxA trilehka, Three-lobed or Trifid-fruited 
Annona, er Common Papaw. 


A ſmall tree, ten to fifteen or ſixteen feet high; from 7 


lea middling- -ſhaped, and trifid 
foot, rr 8 — Native of 


.' 


2. Ax vo glabra, Smooth-fruited Annona. 


A larger tree; the leaves Clargiſb, broad) 
Fn og ovate 5 large, conical, ſmeoth fruit. 


Both theſe: 
ornamental trees to adorn ſhrubberies,. &c. in aſſem- 
blage with other deciduous kinds; are mod 


Theſe trees merit admittance in all curious ſhrub- 


uy plantations of the deciduous tribe, in which they high; 


of Annona are in eſtimatian as 


Their after-culture in the robbery, &c. is only to 
give occaſional pruning when required, to regulate any 
diforderly growth, or to cut out decayed wood, &c. 


Ax ATI, AGELICA TREE, (Berry-bearing An- 
gelica.) 


Claſs and Order. 


Pentandria Pentagynia, 
Five Males „ Five Females ; 


Or Plants — Herma pbrudite Flowers, having 
each Sue tamina, or Male, and five Piftillums, or Fe- 


THIS Genus furniſhes but one for this 
place, princi pally of the lar „uu, deciduous 
tribe; a plant of curious ſingu arity to admit in ſhrub- 
ay compartments, for ornament. and variety; is of 

r riſing __—_ upright _— ſix or eight 
feet, adorned with , compound, winged 
leaves; and conſidera ls — late bunches ot fins ſmall, 

af ya rages flowers; ſucceeded by ob- 

2 berries, containing ach five ſeeds; ſel- 

ning in England, &c. but generally obtained 
22 by which to raiſe the plants. 


1 Generic Char. ater 1.—H 

ing in umbellate bunches, each 
florets; each umbel 2 a ſmall involucrum, or ge 
neral cal yx underneath. orolla, or awer, the florets 
formed beck of five ſmall, oval, reflexed ; five 
„ aniſhaped ſtamina, erminate anthers ; 
a piſtillum, conſiſting of a roundi 

cup, ſupporting ire thoet 8 A 2 2 
fingle ſtigma ; and the germen becomes a roundiſh,. 
channelled-berry, five-celled, each cell furniſhed withr 
an oblong, 1 ſeed. 


te flowers, grow- 
of 


The species i 15, 


Ax ALTA fping/a, n or Thorp Avalon Tree. 


A largiſh, ſhrabby plant ſix or eight feet 
;: having a —.— | on — 


effect a very conſpicuous variety and ornamental lobe and pro » {pinous leaves, of many oblong - 
ce: ma ale es moe? the ancheoiee, nad lobes ; and. man aber ho 
anted in autumn or ſpring. — Native | 
They are propagated by ſeeds, which are commonly . M 
obtained from * and ſhould be ſowed in the * * G e bean. nd con 

gin a bed of light earth, ſome in pots, to have loole umbels of fowers at the branches; 
— 1 whe; <1 ts are placed in a hot- and deſerves a place in every — eollecion of. 
| bed, the plants will come up . and which, when ornamental ſhrubs and trees; is cultivated: for fale at 
of one ſummers 8 be planted, part in pa, fü the dure and may be planted in autumn or 
to have ſhelter o a Fae ba winery the firſt two or ome nl ene ae i + 


re they are to remain, 


"AT others planted' in a warm ſituation in the 
I 7 e whole is advanced two or three 
bat or more, in , may be tranſplanted into the 
| &c. W. 


It is a Py nee a cut-- 
2 


Ihe ſeeds are moſtly obtained from North America, 
| by the principal ſeedſmen, arriving generally in the 
ſpring. When in March, or April, ſow them in a 
bed or pot of light earth, placing them in a ſhady 
+ fituation, to have only the morning ſun all ſummer, 
and under ſhelter of a warm wall, or garden frame, in 
winter ; or if expoſed in the full air, cover them, in 
froſty weather ; or if the pots are plunged in a hot-bed 
in the ſpring, the plants will come up ſooner in 2 tree 
growth: give water in ſummer, and defend them in 
winter from the rigours of froſt, one or two years ; 
then, in the ſpring, when a year or two old, tranſplant 
them, ſome into pots ſingly, others into the nurſery, 
and in both of which may continue till they acquire 
proper ſtrength and ſize, of two, three, or four feet; 
and may then be finally tranſplanted into ſhrubberies, 
&c. to remain. | 


Or to propagate them occaſionally by roots, theſe 
generally ſpreading horizontally, take off ſome cut- 
tings in the ſpring, five or ſix inches og, them 
In pots, and, placed in hot-beds, they 
produce ſhoots above, 


. 


The culture of this ſpecies in advanced growth, in 


the ſhrubbery, &c. is principally to prune to order 
any irregular productions of ſhoots, &c. and, as ſome- 
times, in rigorous winters, the froſt kills the extreme 
or upper ſucculent parts of the ſhoots, cut off the dead 
parts, and the ſtems and branches of more hardy and 
woody growth below will ſhoot out again in {pring 
and ſummer. 


Anzurvs, STRAWBERRY TREE. 


Claſs and Order. 
Decandria Monogynia, 
Ten Males, One Female; 


Or Hermaphrodite Flowers, containing ten Stamina, or 


. Males, and one Piſtil, or Female, within the ſame 
Cover. 


I 


THE AzzuTvs conſiſt of ſeveral ſpecies and va- 


rieties, moderate tree, and ſmall ſhrubby kinds, all 
of the ever-green tribe; very beautiful, both as prin- 


cipal, ornamental ever- „ and moſt elegant flow- 
enng-trees and ſhrubs, as well as fingularly ornamental 
in their production of Stra -like fruit; are adorned 


at all ſeaſons, with oblong and oval leaves, and numerous 
dons cluſters of ſmall, monopetalous, pitcher- 
ped, white flowers in autumn, ſucceeded by large, 

| ovate, and oblong red berries, ripening in the follow- 


ing autumn and winter; furniſhed with many ſmall 
ſeeds, by which the trees are propagated by ſowing 
them in the ſpring; alſo by layers of the young 
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Siberia, England, &c. 


THE GARDENER” VEGETABLE SYSTEM 


Generic Characters. —Hermaphrodite flowers, in ſmall, 
peadulous cluſters the calyx ſmall, five- parted. 
Corolla, or flower, monopetalous, or of one pitcher- 
ſhape petal, five-parted and reflexed at the brim ; ten 
ſhort ſtamina, crowned with bitid anthera.—A piſtil- 
lum, - conſiſting of a globular germen at the bottom of 
the flower, having a cylindric ſtyle terminated by an 
obtuſe ſtigma; and the germen grows a roundiſh ber- 
ry of five cells, filled with ſmall, hard ſeeds. 


The Species are, 


i. AxBuTus Unedo, (Unedo) or Common Straw- 
berry Tre. . 


7. 


A moderate tree, or large ſhrub, grow in ; he, 
ten, or twelve feet high.—A tree-like ſtem ; — — 
(middling ſize) ovate, ſmooth, ſerrated or ſawed, 
and large red berries, having many ſeeds, Native 


of the ſouthern parts of Europe, the Eaſt, and of 
Ireland. | 


Varieties of this.—Common Arbutus, with ſingle 
flowers. 


Double-flowered Common Arbutus. 
Scarlet- flowered Common Arbutus. 
Waved-leaved Common Arbutus. 
Oval-fruited Common Arbutus. 


Round Berried. 
| Yellow Berried. -— 
None of theſe berries are eatable. 


2. AxnBuTus Andrachne, (Andrachne or Eaſtern 
Broad-leaved Arbutus. b 


A moderate tree, growing ten to twelve, or fifteen 
feet high, or more: the ſtem tree - like, branching ir- 


regular; leaves (largiſh) ovate, ſmooth, intire; and 
large, red berries, having many ſeeds. Native of the 


3. AxBuTus Uva-wfi, (Uva- urſi) Bear- berry, or 
Dwarf 8 ö oth 


A low, trailing, ſhrubby plant; the ſtems lender, 


branchy, and procumbent; leaves {/mall) ovate, and 


intire; and ſmall, red berries. Native of the cold 
parts of Europe, Canada, &c. | 
4+ AzBUTUS alpina, Alpine, or Mountain, trailing 
, f Arbutus, ; er? 4 
A ſmall, trailing, ſhrubby plant; the ſtems lender 
and r leaves (ſmall) oblong, roughiſh, 
and ſawed; and ſmall berries, black when ripe.—- 
Native of the mountains in Lapland, Switzerland, 


of 


Of the above four ſpecies of Arbutus, the firſt two 
are of the ſmall and moderate tree kind, growing with 
an upright ſtem, and branchy head; and the Common 

Arbutus particularly, has generally red ſhoots: are 
both very beautiful ever-greens, and ſingularly orna- 
mental in their numerous cluſters of flowers, in autumn, 
about September, October, and November, ſucceeded 
by the fruit in the ſame ſeaſon ; but do not attain per- 
fection till autumn following, requiring a whole year 
to grow to. maturity: ſo that the trees, in autumn, 
being in full flower, and furniſhed with young and 
ripe fruit, all at the ſame time, make a remarkably 
fine appearance, and the greateſt ornaments of the ſea- 
ſon; and the different varieties of the Common Arbutus 
diſplay an entertaining diverſity, eſpecially the Double 
— Scarlet · flowered kinds, more particularly the lat- 
ter; and all of which, both of the ſpecies and varieties, 
are moſt defirable furniture to introduce in principal 
Mrubberies, in aſſemblage with other tree and ſhrub 
kinds, placing them conſpicuouſly, or ſome difpoſed 
ſingly, upon — and other graſs-plats; generally 
allotting them a ſheltered, warm ſituation. 


The other two ſpecies are dwarfiſh, trailing, ſnrubb 
plants, ſometimes admitted in collections to increaſe 
the variety; placing them towards the front of ſmall 
compartments, in moiſt ſituations ; or, as in the places 
of their natural growth, they rally inhabit bog- 
gy, or moiſt, moſſy ground, if they could be allotted 
By kat ſimilar foils in gardens, or in pots placed 
in ſuch ſituations, the = may prove more proſ- 

rous and durable. ey are propagated by fow- 
ing the ſeed, and by layers and cuttings of the trailing 
— though they are plants rather reluctant to 
ture. n | 


However, forornamental pi in pleaſure- grounds, 
the Common and Eaſtern Arbutus have particular me- 
ritt; the former of which is the moſt prevailing, and 
generally cultivated, as producing more plenty of ripe 

Ferries and ſeed, wherewith to raiſe the plants in 
greater abundance than the other fort : both the * 
cies are ſomewhat tender in their young th, but 
ſufficiently hardy, in their more advanced ſtate, to ſuc- 
ceed in the open ground in any common ſoil, in a ſhel- 
tered ſituation, or in any principal compartments where 
they may enjoy the ſun in winter, and if where ſome- 
what defended from the northerly blaſts, it will be the 


greater advantage. 4 | 


Theſe defirable, ornamental trees are cultivated abun- 
dantly in all the principal nurſeries, more particularly 
the 43 Arbutus, and where they may be obtained 
for planting, either in young or more advanced growth, 
from two or three, to five or fix feet. | 


The beſt ſeaſon for planting the Arbutus is, princi- 
pally, either in autumn, about the middle or latter end 


* 
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Or TREES, SHRUBS, PLANTS, FLOWERS, axn FRUITS, 


of the young 


ſeedling ſtocks of that ſpecies, as th 
properties 
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of September, if rain has fallen abundantly, or in 
October and November; otherwiſe in the ſpring, in 
mild weather, from February or March to the bes 
ginning or middle of April; and, where conveni- 
ent, to remove or tranſplant them, with balls of 
earth to their roots, that they may not receive much 
check by removal, will be of beneficial r 8 
and, in either caſe, give water at planting; - 
cially if early in autumn, or advanced part of the 
ſpring ſeaſon. Ko 


The Arbutus is propagated principally by ſeed con- 
tained in the berries, which, — g in autumn, ga- 


ther in dry weather, and ſowed, ſome at that ſeaſon, 


in a bed or pots of light earth; or the berries may be 
2 in dry ſand till Feb or March, then 

wed ; previouſly bruiſing the berries to ſeparate the 
ſeed, which then ſow, ſome either in beds, half an 
inch deep, or wholly, or part, in of light earth ; 
and if in ſpring the pots are placed in a hot-bed it will 
forward the germination of the ſeed, and the growth 
lants, which give frequent waterings, 
and plenty of free air; or removed fully therein at the 
approach of ſummer, to where they may be ſhaded 
from the mid-day ſun ; and in autumn, or ſpring fol- 
lowing, tranſplant them, ſingly, in ſmall pots, in order 
to move under ſhelter of a frame, the firſt two or three 
winters ; giving, however, the full air all that ſeaſon, 
in mild weather, and only defended with glaſſes or 
mats, &c. im fevere froſt; and when the ſeedling ts 
are two or three feet high, ſhould be tranſplanted with 
balls of earth into the open ground; and when of two 
or three to four or five feet, are proper for the ſhrub- 


bery. &c. 


Or they may be raiſed by ſowin Dre 
in the ſpring, planting ſome of js young plants in 
pots as above, to have occaſional protection in ſevere: 
weather in winter, for a year or two. 


The Eaſtern Arbutus is propagated alſo by the ſame 
method as above; but, as the berries do not ripen ſoplen- 
tifully in this country, they are obtained from the 
Levant, where the trees grow naturally in great 
abundance. 


Both theſe fpecies and the varieties are alſo propa- 
gated,occaſionally, by layyre of the lower young wood, 
in autumn or ſpring, ſometimes by .: but 
is often two fore they make any Prog $; and 
the cuttings ſeldom root freely ; or the latter may be 
forwarded in a hot-bed in the ſpring : but generally 
obſerve, the different varieties of the Common Arbutus 
muſt be propagated either by layers or. cuttings, or 
more certainly by budding or inarching them upon. 
will not come 

raiſed from. 


the-ſame in their diſtin 
ſeed. N 0 "Tt .. "4 

” 4 » "4 2 - \ 
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AriSToLOCHIAa, BIRTH WORT. 


Claſs and Order. 
Gynandria Hexandria 3 
Male andi Female joined, Six Makes, or Stamina; | 
Or Plants with Hermaphrodite Flowers, having the Na- 
mina, or Males, growing either upon the Style, or Fe- 
male, or beth Male and Female upon a Style-Form Re- 
ceptacie, and having fix Stamina, or Males. 


FOR this diviſion, the Ariſtolochia furniſhes a 
low, under-ſhrubby plant for the ſhrubbery, &c, 
adorned with ſpear-ſhaped, hearted leaves, and irre- 

ular flowers, ſingly; ſuccceded by oblong capſules, 
urniſhed with ſeed. 


Generic Characters. Hermaphrodite flowers, no ca- 
lyx or cup; corolla, or flower, irregular, gibbous, or 
Welling at the baſe, cylindric-tubulous upward, ſpread- 
ing at the brim, extended in the under part, —_ 
form: fix ſtamina, or rather only anthera, placed on 
the ſtyle under the ſigma. Piſtillum, an oblong, an- 

ular germen, under the flower, ſupporting a globu- 
; fix-parted ſtigma; and the germen grows a 
large, trivalyed, unilocular capſule, different formed, 
_ filled with numerous ſmall ſeeds. gs 


The Species ks, . 


ArTSTOLOCHIA arboreſcens, Tree or Shrub Birth» 


A ſmall under - ſnrub, two or three feet high; the 
ſtems and branches ſhrubbyiſh, erect; leaves hearted- 
ſpear-ſhape, and dark-purpliſh flowers, fingly at the 
axillas of the leaves. Native of North America. 


This ſmall, ſhrubby plant, 1s to admit in 
ſhrubberies towards the front part; but being ſomewhat 
tender, ſhould have a warm, ſheltered ſituation, or, 
occaſionally, protected in ſevere froſts; or ſome may 
alſo be kept in pots, to move under ſhelter in winter: 
it may be propagated by ſeeds ſowed in the ſpring, in a 
bed or pots of light eat᷑th: give ſheſter in winter; and 
when the plants are one or two years old, tranſplant 
them in nurſery beds or pots, till of proper ſize for fi- 


AzTzurs1a, (Mugwort) "WORMWOUD, &c. 
+ Claſs and Order, MENT 
Syngeneſia 'Polygamia - 'Superflua | 
Corjoined Males, Mn Marriages, Suptrfluens Female; 
Or compound Flowers, \compoſed of Hermaphrodite and 
Female Florets; the Stamina, or Males, joined together 
Ae und fal Fir, feli, of nnnerry. 


OF the Artemeſia family, are two hardy ſpecies, of 
ſurubby and under-ſhrubby plants, of the ever-green 
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and deciduous tribes, valuable principally for orna- 
ment and variety in ſhrubbery compartments ; rowing 
upright, three to four or five Feet vighs adorned wi 

— multiſid, and finely-divided leaves; and 
the branches terminated by ſpikes and heads of ſmall, 
greeniſh, compound flowers, of many ſmall florets 
within one general cup, each floret ſucceeded by a 
naked ſeed. - | | a a 


General Characters. Compound flowers, of many 
ſmall florets, in one calyx: the calyx roundiſh 
ſcaly, and round ſcales. Compound flower, compoſed 
of female florets on the border or radius, furniſhed 
each with a ſmall, germen, ſlender ftylus, crowned 
with a bifid ſtigma; and hermaphrodite, tubulous flo- 
rets in the diſk, or middle, five-parted at the brim, 
having each a ſmall germen, ſtile and ftigma, as the 
females, and five ſtamina crowned by 'cylindric an- 
thera, five-dented; and in all the florets che germen 


becomes a naked, ſingle ſeed, 


The Species are, 
1. AzTewes:a Abſinthium arboreſcent, Tree 
| Wormwood. | 


Ever- green ſhrub, four to five or ſix feet high; 
the tem ſhrubby, u right; leaves compound, al 


boary 8 or divided into many linear 2 
and ſmall, ſub-globular, greeniſh flowers.—Native of 
Italy and the Ext. c 6 £ 4 
2. AZTEMIS1A Abrotanum, (Abrotanum) or South 

| ernwood. £2 


A deciduous ender-ſhrub, three feet high; the ſtems 
and branches ſhrubby, upright; the leaves 
\ finely-divided into numerous, briſtly ſegments ; and ter- 
minal ſpikes of ſmall, greeniſh flowers. Native of 
Styria, Cappadocia, 1 5 Montpelier, &c, on hills. 
Varieties of this—C narrow-leaved South: 
ernwood. | Ro ar 
| Broad-leaved Southernwand.,  _ __ 
| Dwarf Southernwood.  ____  _..._" 
"IA _Broad-leayed, Scentleſs, ,Southernwood.., 
Hoary narrow-leaved Southemwood. 


Both the above ſpecies of Artemiſia, and the reſpec- 
tive varieties, being ſhrubb 18755 of moderate and 
ſmall growth, are adapted for the ſhrubbery, 0 di- 
verlify clumps and other compartmenis; the firſt as 
an ever- green, effecting a * variety in ita 
hoary, compound-leaves, at all ſeaſons. of the. ar; 
— ſecond — a deciduous under ſhrub, 3 for 
its fragrant ſcent; and is proper to introduce towards 
the front of Ee &c. and to ore 
flower borders, or to plant in pots occaſionally ; and of 
which two ſpecies, the ever - green ſort, or Tree Worm- 
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Or TREES, SHRUBS, PLANTS, FLOWERS, p FRUI TS. 
wood, being ſomewhat tender, ſhould 


enerally have 
a defended, warm ſituation; but the Southernwoods 
may be planted any where, as they grow freely-m any 
ſoil and ſituation: are all eaſily propagated by cut- 
tings or ſlips of the branches, and the Southernwood 
alſo by ſuckers; training the whole generally with a 
ſingle ſtem below, and branchy, -buſhy heads above; 
and as the Southernwood particularly, ſends up nu- 
merous bottom ſuckers, theſe ſhould be occaſionally 
detached in winter or ſpring, to preſerve the plants 
ſingle, to grow with more regular, full heads; and 
the ſlipped-off ſuckers, if wanted, are proper for 
planting, and each will immediately form a new plant. , 


Theſe ſhrubs are raiſed in all the nurſeries, for 
public ſupply ; and of the Southernwood particularly, 
the ſetting gardeners, in the vicinity of London, raiſe 
amazing quantities, trained with buſhy heads, for the 


ſupply of the markets of that city, and the hawkers, 


to ſell about the ſtreets, and environs of the metropolis, 
for furniſhing their i gardens, courts, balconies, 
&c. as they will grow any where, 


The ſeaſon for planting theſe fhrubs is any of the 
ſpring months, till May, and in autumn, from Sep- 
tember to November; .or the Southernwood, as it 
readily removes with a ball of earth, may be tranſ- 
planted at almoſt any ſeaſon, occaſionally. 


«The propagation, or method of raiſing theſe two 
ſpecies, 1s by cuttings, ſlips, layers, ſuckers, accord- 


ing to the following dire 


The tree Woxmwood is propagated either by cut · 
tings or ſlips of the young ſhoots and branches, in 
ſpring or ſummer, tall July, detaching them fix or 
eight inches long; clear off the under leaves, and 
plant them in a ſhady border; give water, and they 
ſoon ftrike root the ſame ſeaſon ] or may alſo be pro- 
pagated by layers of the young branches in ſpring, 
which will be well rooted, ' 2 off, in autumn 
following; and when, in either method, they are 
two, three, or four feet high, are proper for the 
ſhrubbery, & c. or may likewiſe plant ſome in pots, 
to remove under ſhelter in winter, when froſts prevail. 


And the Southernwood propagates abundantly both 
by ſuckers advancing from the bottom, and by cut- 
tings and ſlips of the ſhoots and branches: the ſuck- 
ers may be detached in any of the fpring or autumn 
months; either flip them off from old plants, or la 
plants, conſiderably increaſed in many ſuckers, ma 
taken up and flipped, or divided into ſeparate ſets, 
each furniſhed with roots, planted in any beds, or 
borders, a foot apart, or ſuckers, planted at 
once where they are to continue; and by flips or 
cuttings of the branches, may be performed in 5 
April, and May; the ſhoots flipped, or cut off, fix 
or eight, to ten or twelve inches, planted in a ſhady 
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border, or beds of common earth, in rows, fix 
to twelve inches aſunder, well watered; and they will 
all ſoon emit roots, and grow freely: generally train 
the whole with a ſhort, fingle tem below, and with re- 
ye full heads, either permitted to run, or the long 
oots cut down occaſionaliy, to keep the heads baſhy z 
and when, from one to two, or three feet high, may 
be tranſplanted into ſhrubberies, flower- borders, &c. 


The principal culture of both the above ſpecies, 
after final planting, is — to prune caſual, irre- 
gular growths; or to cut rambling ſhoots on the ſides, 
or above, as may ſeem neceſſary, and where the South- 
ernwood increaſe conſiderably in bottom ſuckers, they 
ſhould be ſlipped off more or leſs, to preſerve the 
main plants in regular growth. | 


ASH TREE (FaAxixus.) J 


In the Botanic Syſtem, the Aſhes ↄclong to the 
Claſs and Order 
Polygamia Dioecia, 
Many Marriages, Two Habitations g 
Or Male, Female, and Hermaphrodite Flowers, on 
: ſeparate Y rees. det 


THE AsHzs, eompriſing ſeveral ſpecies and var 
rieties, are all of the = kind, ing from twenty 
or 2 to fifty or ſixty feet high, or more; ſome 
of which are of conſiderable valuable, as foreſt or 
timber trees, both in their large ſtandard growth, and 
in underwood, for coppices, &c. and of which the 
Common Aſh is ſuperior, for its loftieſt ſtature and 
greateſt magnitude in the body: its timber abundant] 
uſeful in many employments, and moſt eligible to a 
ſemble largely in foreſt-tree plantations; and the others 
are proper to introduce in ſmaſler ſupplies, and for ve 
riety: are all of the deciduous tribe, or ſuch as de- 
foliate, or ſhed their leaves in winter; the leaves all of 
the compound, pinnated kind, compoſed of from 
three, four, to five pair of ſmall foholes, or leaf- 
lets, terminated by an odd or end foliole; and ſm 
— flowers, collected into ſpiked bunches, moſt- 

apetalous, (without petals, or flower leaves) and 
ucceeded by bunches of compreſſed, lanceolate peri- 
carpiums, or ſeed - veſſels, called Aſh-keys: ripe ahoas 
October; eſpecially in the Common Aſh in this coun- 
try ; proper for ſowing the ſame ſeaſon, or the follow- 
ing ſpring, for raiſing ſupplies of young trees of the 
ſorts required. | 


The Species of FRAXINUS are, 


1. FRAxinvus excelfor, Loftieſt, or Common Af 
Tree. 


A lofty-growing large tree, ſixty or ſev * 
high; the — * winged, — ele- 
; ven 
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ven leaflets ſawed; and the flowers without petals, 
Native of England and other parts of Europe, &c. 
in-hedges and woods. | 


Piarieties of this. —Silver-ſtriped-leaved Common 
=. 
Gold- ſtriped-leaved Common Aſh, 


* Fraxtnus americanus, American Intire-leaved 
Aſh. 


A tree of middling growth, thirty or _ feet 
high; the leaves pinnated, of ſeven or nine folioles 
or leaflets intire, and the petiole or foot - ſtalk round. 
— Native of Carolina and Virginia, in North America. 


a Parieties of this —Black American Aſh. 
| White American Aſh, 


3. Frxaxinvs Ornus, (Ornus) or Flowering-Aſh. 


A A ſmall tree, fifteen or twenty feet high; leaves 
pinnated, of three or four pair of leaflets ſawed, and 
the flowers furniſhed with a corolla, or petals.—Native 
of the ſouthern parts of Europe and of America. 


Varieties of this.— Dwarf, Flowering-Aſh. 
: Panicled Flowering-Aſh. - 
| Round-folioled Flowering-Aſh, or Mana- 
4 £ Aſh of Calabria. 


All theſe ſpecies and varieties of Aſh are hardy, de- 
ciduous trees, that will ſucceed in any eommon ſoil 
and ſituation; are valuable to cultivate or plant, ſome 
for uſeful and others for ornamental plantations, and 
variety, in aſſemblage with other hardy trees and 
ſhrubs; of which the Common Aſh ſurpaſſes all the 
reſt in its ſtraight, ſwift procerier growth, with a 
trunk or ſtem. of conſiderable ſubſtance; proper to 
rank as a firſt rate foreſt, or timber-tree: the next in 
growth and value, is the American Aſh, which may 
alſo arrange in the foreſt-tree collection, in a moderate 
proportion; and the Ornus, or flowering Aſhes, with 
the different varieties thereof, and thoſe of the other 
ſpecies, are admitted principally in large decorative, 
or pleaſurable tree plantations and ſhrubberies; or 
may alſo, for the ſame occaſion, introduce the Aſhes 
i general, eſpecially in any conſiderable outward 
plantations, in pleaſure-grounds, parks, boundaries of 
capacious lawns, and in any out-grounds, in exten- 
five premiſes, to increaſe the variety in a diverſified 
manner. | 


But the Common Aſh in particular, conſidered as a 
principal foreſt-tree, deſerves general culture in all 
plantations of that kind, for its ſuperior growth and 

t uſefulneſs of its timber, &c. in various material 
occaſions, and for which it is valuable to cultivate 
both in woods, &c. in large ſtandard trees, for tim- 
ber, and in coppices for underwood; and may alſo be 
planted in hedge-rows of fields, for the ſame purpo- 


and other occaſions, to fell in a t 


ſes, as the trees will proſper in any common ſoil, and 
in any ſituation where convenient, not ſubje& to ſtand- 


ing water; and in which plantations the ſtandards will 
Y 


ance in a ſwift, ſtraight growth, for timber trees, 
and the underwood will run up expeditiouſly for poles, 
inning order, while 
in young 2 of from ten to fifteen or twenty 
feet high, leaving plenty of the moſt promiſing to run 
up for large ſtandards. | 


The different ſpecies and varieties of Aſhes are rai- 
ſed in all the nurſeries, for public ſupply of common 
plantations ; but where conſiderable plantations are in- 
tended to form woods and coppices, for timber and 
underwood, it would be much ſaving to raiſe them in 
home nurſeries, on the eſtate where ſuch plantations 
are deſigned to be formed, 


The ſeaſon for planting Aſhes is any time after 
the fall of the leaves, in October or . or 
during the winter months, in open weather, or to 
compleat the whole in ſpring. 


The Aſhes are propagated, or raiſed from ſeed, 
and the varieties are continued permanent by raiſing 
them by layers, grafting and budding, &c. 


The ſeed may be ſowed in autumn, about October, 
November, or December, or in the ſpring, in Fe- 
bruary and March, on beds of light earth, either in 
drills, ſix inches, or a foot aſunder, or on the ſurface, 
and earthed over one or two inches thick, they will 
come up in the ſpring; and when the young trees are 
of two years growth, ſhould be tranſplanted from the 
ſeed- beds, in autumn or ſpring, and placed in nurſery 
rows, two feet, or two and a half aſunder; kept clear 
from weeds, by hoeing in ſummer, and by dig ing 
between the rows in winter, or ſpring; and — 
as they advance in growth, prune up ſtrong ſide-ſhoots 
of the ſtem, preſerving the main top-ſhoot intire, to 
or ee in height; and thus, when the young trees are 

vanced from three, four, five, or ſix, to eight or 
ten feet high, they are of proper fize for final tranſ- 
planting in the different plantations intended. 


To raiſe the varieties by layers, have ſome young 
trees cut down to the bottom to produce lower ſhoots, 
near the earth convenient for laying, which may be 
performed in autumn or ſpring, and will be rooted 
in one ſummer for planting off in autumn, into nur- 


ſery rows, as adviſed for the ſeedling trees, to ac- 


quire a proper growth for final tranſplantation. 


The Flowering-Aſh, or any particular variety, ma 
be propagated by innoculating — thereof into fiocks 


of the Common Aſh, or any other ſpecies of the ſame 

family. | 
When the trees, raiſed by either of the above me. 
thods, are three or four, to fix, eight, or ten feet 
„ high, 


. et ny 2 webs wh ws dlt# 


© 


Or TREBES, SHRUBS, PLANTS, FLOWERS, axv FRUITS. 


bigh, they are of eligible growth for final tranſplant- 
ing, or occaſionally, young trees of twelve or fifteen 
feet, or more, may be tranſplanted; 2 when 
planted younger, they ſooner root more effectually, 
and advance in a more free growth; and for timber 
plantations particularly, if planted where they are to 
remain, when from about three or four, to five or 
ſix feet, they will root freely, and eſtabliſh them- 
ſelves more effectually, to make handſomer large trees, 
in the end, than thoſe planted of larger growth: 
however, for this occaſion, ſhould never þe more 


than eight or ten feet high for any general plantation. 


To plant Aſhes for timber and underwood, they may 
be planted both in aſſemblage with other deciduous 
foreſt-trees, as maples, birches, &c. and ſome in diſ- 
tinct plantations, wholly of the Aſh kind; and in both 
of which, when deſigned to plant in cloſe rows, to 
allow for thinning in advanced growth, or to remain 
cloſe, for coppices, to fall every fix, ſeven, eight, or 
ten years for ſmall wood, it would be of advantage, 
if the ground, where practicable, could be prepared, 
by ploughing, &c. but where intending to plant at 
wide —— to continue wholly for large ſtand- 
ards, may only dig apertures for the trees: the cloſe 
planting for the above occaſions, may be in rows, 
from three or four, to five or fix feet aſunder, by the 
ſame diſtances in the rows; or for wider planting, to 
continue in full growth, they may be from ten to 
twelve, or fifteen feet aſunder, or at greater diſtances, 
in particular places, as may be thought convenient, 


Or ſometimes plantations of Aſhes are raiſed by 
ſowing the ſeed in the places where the trees are al- 
ways to ſtand, both ſeparately and ſometimes with 
thoſe of other foreſt- trees; either ſowed in ſhallow 
. drills, drawn by a plough, &c. three or four, to five 
or fix feet diſtance, or ſometimes broad-caſt, and 


ploughed in a moderate _— and when the young 


thinned out, where too 


trees come up, ſome may 
„if wanted. 


thick, and planted in other p 


The young plantations, in either methods, ſhould 
be defended with outward fences, as ditches, hedges, 
&c. from the depredations gf cattle. - 


In the advancing young growth of the trees, 
them clear from — — ping weeds; 1 2 
thoſe deſigned for continuing ſtandards, prune away 
lower lateral ſhoots from the ſtem, that they may run 
up clean and ſtraight, and occaſionally lop ow ſtrag- 

ling branches of the head, continuing the main-top 
eader, and other general top-branches, in full growth ; 
and the plantations of cloſe planting, deſigned for 
thinning by degrees, for poles and other ſlight purpo- 
ſes, or theſe allotted for coppices, they, when advanc- 
ed in growth, ſhould be thanned accordingly, ſelecting 
a ſufficiency of the fineſt, ftraight plants, at moderate 
a » to run 


(moderate ſmall) delta- 


fail.) 


for ſtandards, cutting down the 


35 
others; the ſtools remaining will ſhoot out again, and 
will thus afford a cutting once in ſeven, eight or ten 
years, or according to their increaſed growth, or the 
purpoſes for which they may be intended; the ftand- 
ards alſo being left at ſmall diſtances at firſt, theſe, 
in advanced growth, may likewiſe be thinned for par- 
ticular occaſions, leaving enough, at from ten to fit- 
teen co twenty feet, to advance to full ſize for large 
timber. 


ATz1iPLEX, (Ox ach) SEA PURSLANE TREE. 
Polygamia Monoecia, 
Many Marriages, One Habitation ; 
Or Flowers of different Sexes, as Females and Herma- 
pbrodites, ſeparate, on the ſame Plant, © 


Tur triplex furniſhes two hardy ever- ſhrubs, 
curious in their whitiſh-green leaves, to ble in the 
ſhrubbery ; are plants of moderate and ſmaller growth, 
in the different ſpecies, adorned with delta-form and 
ovate, filvery leaves, and apetalous flowers, ſucceeded 
each by one roundiſh, orbicular ſeed; but which'is 


ſeldom uſed in propagating the plants, they being ge- 


nerally raiſed by cuttings, &c. 


Generic Characters. Female and hermap e flow- 
ers, ſeparate on the ſame plant; calyx, in the herma- 
phrodites, five-leaved ; the leaves oval, concave, and 
permanent, no corolla or petals; five awl-ſhape ſta- 
_ crowned = double anthera, an Is 
cen rmen, ſhort two-parted ſtyle, termina 
—8 ; a two-leaved — in the * 
flower; no petals nor ſtamina, but a germen and ſtyle, 
&c. and in each the becomes an orbicular 
ſeed, lodged in the calyx. 


The Species are, 


t. ATRIPLEX 2 or Broad - leaved 
ſhrubby Atriplex, Sea-Purſlane Tree. 


Ever- green ſhrub, 1 five or fix feet hig * 
or more; the ſtem ſhrubby, branches ſpreading ; leaves- 
tive of Spain, Portu 


: 


2. ATRIPLEX Pertulacoide>—(Portulacoides)Purſlane-" 


leaved Atriplex, or narrow-leaved Sea-Purſlane” 
* 


Shrub. 


Ever - under - ſnrub, three or four feet high; the 
ſtem ſhrubby, head buſhy; leaves (oak narrow) ob- 
ovate, whitiſh-green,—Native of England and other 
northern parts of Europe, by the ſea - ſide. 


Theſe ed brubby ever-greens are eligible te 1. 
troduce in the pleaſure· n 2 
IG : netys 


( Any 


» filver-coloured —Na< _ -- 


„an Virginia, i I N We > 
near the ſea. — vn Ty ww 


* 
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riety, in afſemblage with other ever-green ſhrubs, and 
occafionally deeiduous kinds, in clumps and other 
fhrubbery compartments ; in which they will diſplay a 
very conſpicuous and agreeable variety and diverſity, 
in their white, filvery-coloured leaves; generally al- 
lotting them ſome principal diſtrits: are both of * 
grown, to ſucceed in any ſituation, and in moſt ſoils 
of a moderately dry temperature. | 


They may be obtained at moſt of the nurſeries, of 
2 proper ſize for planting, which may be performed in 
te ſpring or autumn. 


Both the ſorts are propagated by cuttings of the 
young ſhoots, in ſpring and ſummer: planted in a 
ſhady border, and frequently watered in dry weather, 

they will root freely the ſame ſeaſon, to admit of tranſ- 
phoneme in autumn or ſpring following, either in nur- 

ery rows, to acquire a proper growth for the ſhrub- 
dery; or ſome, of larger growth, may be tranſplanted 
n once into the places where they are to remain. 


As to general culture, may only give occaſional 

ing, to reduce to order any irregular branches, 
and to cut out dead wood when any occurs, and in 
common with other ſhrubs kept clean from weeds in 
' ſummer; and the ground digged in autumn, winter, 
a ſpring. 


Aar zA, AMERICAN HONEYSUCKLE. 


| Claſs and Order, 
Pentandria Monogynia, 
Five Males, One Female ; 

Or Plants having Hermaphrodite Flowers, furniſhed 
each with five Stamina, or Males, and one Piſtillum, 
or Female Part. - a 

THE Azaleas are deciduous flowering ſhrubs, pro- 

_—_ ornamental flowers; defirable plants to 
— 

or 


| in principal ſhrubberies, borders, &c. in the 
| ground: are of moderate and middling 
growth, advancing moſtly with ſeveral ftems, 

five, to fix or eight feet high; adorned in 

Jummer with lanceolate and ovate ſimple leaves; and 
ai the extremity and axillas of the branches, cluſters 
ef white and red, long tubulous, fragrant flowers, 
five-parted at top; having five in ſtamina and 
one we. ſacceeded by roundiſh capſules, filled with 
dundiſh ſeeds, by which (obtained from America, 
where the plants grow naturally) they may be raiſed; 
but m d which, are propagated by ſuckers 


General Characters. Hermaphrodite flowers; the 
calyx ſmall, five - parted, acute, coloured, and perma- 
nent; corolla or flower, funnel-ſhape, with a long 


Baked tube, ſve - parted above, jhe two upper ſegments 


— 


ſhru 


reflexed back, the two ſides bent inward, and the low- 
er ſegment turning downward: ſtamina, five ſmall, 
unequal filaments, terminated by oblong anthera ; piſ- 
tillum, a round germen, long, flender ſtyle, crowned 
with an obtuſe ſigma; and the germen grows a round - 
1ſh capſule, containing many roundiſh — 


The Species of AZ ALE A are, 


I. AZALEA viſceſa, Viſcous- flowered White Ameri- 
can Honeyſuckle. 


A moderate, deciduous ſhrub, growing three or 
four feet high; the leaves ſpear-ſhape, (middling fize) 
with rough edges; and corolla of the flower hairy, 
glutinous or clammy; (flowers white, &c.)—Native 
of Virginia. (Moift or any foil. ) 


2. AZALEA nudiflera, Naked - flowered Red Azalea. 


Middle ſize deciduous ſhrub, ing fix or eight 
feet high; the leaves ovate (middle ſize) and - 
of the flower hairy, and _— (the flowers 
red, on long foot- .)—Native of Vir- 


ginia. (Moift or any ſail.) | 


Parictics of the oy Species are, —Farly White-flow- 
pos | 


Late White-flowered. 
Red-flowered. ; 
Pale-Red-flowered. 
Scarlet-flowered. 


Late Red-flowered. 


Theſe ſhrubs flower very ornamentally in July; the 
flowers long, tubulous, deeply cut — dF no 
— and ſomewhat reſembling thoſe of the common 

neyſuckle, and impart an agreeable odour; ſo that 
the _ have great merit to arrange in principal 

beries, and other compartments of the pleaſure- 
2 ; and 5 — * grow in any common ſeil 
and ſituation, thou generally thrive more ſuc- 
ceſsfully in moiſt ground. ; N ” 


They are cultivated plentifully in the WP 
where they may be procured for planting, at the pro- 
per ſeaſons. 4 


The ſeaſons for planting them is either in autumn, 
about the decay of the leaves, in October and Novem- 
ber, or in the ſpring, before they begin to ſhoot; or 
may be planted in any of the winter months, in mild, 
open weather; diſpoſing them generally in ſhrubberies, 
and any ornamental plantations, in aſſemblage with 
other deciduous ſhrubs, &c. placed according to their 
ſizes, more or leſs forward in the deſtined compart- 


ments, to arran 1 with ſhrubs 
l a TL. nearly of 


ws £53 hd Aha OY 1 __— 


1 
in 
” 


fil.) 


Or TREES, SHRUBS, PLANTS, FLOWERS, any FRUITY. 7 


autumn or ſpring, with roots to each, and 

either in a nurſery, or ſome of the largeſt, at once 
where they are to remain; and the others, when of 
two, three, or four feet growth, may alſo be tranſ- 
planted into the places where hy are finally to con- 
tinue; likewiſe, may propagate them by layers of the 
young ſhoots of the year, or preceding ſummer, layed 
down in autumn, or following ſpring: they will be 
moſtly ſufficiently rooted for planting off in the autumn 
or ſpring enſuing; alſo by ſeed, where attainable, 
ſowing it in the ſpring, in a bed of light earth; and 
when the plants are one or two years old, tranſplant 
them in nurſery-beds to acquire a proper growth 
for the ſhrubbery, &c. though in general, the propa- 
gation by ſuckers 1s the moſt common and expeditious 
method; and when the yg raiſed — method, 
are two or three feet high, or more, are proper 
for the intended be ade. al 


In their future culture in the ſhrubbery, &c. they 
will only require a little occaſional pruning to reduce 
any irregular growth. 


Baccaanis, (Regs — GROUND. 


| Claſs and Order. 
S neſia Polygamia Superflua, 
valle Males Many Marriages, Superfluous Females; 
Or compound Flowers, compoſed of Hermaphrodite and 
Female Florets diſtin; the Stamina or Males united 
þ their Tops; Female Florets ſuperfluous, or unnece/- 
ary, 2 


THE Baccharis has one hardy, ſhrubby ſpecies, a 
largiſh, curious ever- green, to admit in the ſhrubbe- 
ry, decorated with ovate, glaucous leaves, and ſpikes of 
compound, white flowers, having one general calyx 
or cup, containing many ſmall hermaphrodite florets 
in the diſk, and females in the circumference; the 
former having five ſmall ſtamina and one piſtil, and 
the females a ſmall germen and ſtyle; ſucceede in 
all the florets, by one ſeed in each: ripe in autumn for 
ſowing ; but the plant is more generally propagated by 
layers and cuttings. 


One Species. 
Baccnanis halimifolia, Sea-Purflane-leaved Bac- 
charis, or Groundſel Tree. 


Ever- ſhrub, four to five or fix feet high; the 
leaves ob-ovate, (glaucous or ſea-green) the upper 
ones emarginated - crenated.— Native of Virginia. ( Any 


This thrub claims a place in the collection of ever- 
green » to troduce m an rmci ſhrubbery 
— in EE EE where it 


varieties, of the ſmall tree, orl 


* 


will effect an agreeable in its glaucous, whit- 
1ſh-green leaves, at all ſeaſons; may be procured at 
= of 2 : —_—_— N. autumn 8 
ring; is propaga yers cuttings 
the young wan, bs the ſame ſeaſons or — of 
ſummer, which will be rooted by the autumn follow- 
ing; and may be forwarded in the nurſery till of two 
or three feet growth, and is then proper for the ſhrub- 
bery, &c. where it requires only the common culture 
of other hardy ſhrubs; as hoeing the ground occaſion- 
ally in ſummer, to keep dowg weeds, and to dig the 
ground annually in autumn, winter, or ſpring. | 


BenzBzrrs, BERBERRY TREE. 


Claſs and Order. 
' - Hexandria M i 
Six Males, — 


Or Hermapbrodite Flowers, furniſhed with fix Stamina, 
er Males, and one Piftillum, or Female. 


The BZN RA x conſiſts of two ſpeties, and ſeveral 
ſhrub kinds, all 
of the deciduous tribe; in eftimation both for their 
production of fruit, (ſmall berries) for domeſtic oc- 
caſions, and to plant in ſhrubberies, or any ornamen- 
tal compartments, in pleaſure- grounds, variety, 


&c. initheir general growth, foliage, flowers and 
fruit, about fix or eight, to ten ſeet high, arm- 


ed with triple thorns, and garniſhed in ſummer with 
fmall, oval leaves, and fmall, pendulous cluſters of 
— flowers; the flowers ſmall, having each a 
calyx or cup of fix leaves, fix ſmall oval petals, 
fix ſhort ſtamina, a piſtillam, conſiſting of a ſmall 
2 and one ſtyle; and the germen becomes a cy- 
c berry, containing an oblong ſeed; the berries 
growing many together, in ſmall, looſe bunches : ri- 
— in autumn, for uſe, to preſerve, pickle, &c. and 
ſowing, by which to raiſe the trees, or are alſo 
propagated by layers, ſuckers and cuttings. 


The Species of BERBERIS are, 55 
1. BI IS ww/garir, Common Berberry Tree. 


A ſmall tree or large ſhrub, (deciduous growing 
1 the head y. of. oval, 
( Smalliſh, light-green) and peduncles or flower-ſtalks, 
having flowers in racems or cluſters, ſucceeded by 
{mall pendulous cluſters of red berries of an acid taſte. 
— Native of England and moſt of Europe, in 
woods, the Eaft, and Mount Lebanus, (ny ſoil. } 


Varietiet. Common Red-fruited Berberry. 
| Red-fruited, without ſtone or ſeed, 
White-fruited Berberry. 
Rlack-fruited Berberry. 


2. Bru 
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2. BEABERIS canadenſis, Canada broad-leaved Ber- 
berry, (Suppoſed a Variety of the Common.) 


A ſmall tree, or moderate ſhrub (deciduous) grow- 
ing fix or eight feet high; the leaves oblong-oval, 

larger, light-green) and flowers in cluſters.— Native 
of Canada. (Any ſoil. 


Both theſe ſpecies and varieties of Berberis are very 
hardy to grow in almoſt any ſoil and ſituation; they 
riſe with an ere& ſtem, branching out low into many 
upright branches, defehded with three-parted ſpines; 
and the trees commonly ſend up ſeveral root ſuckers. 


They are eligible to cultivate in gardens and or- 
chards, both as ſmall ſtandard fruit-trees, in a mode- 
rate ſupply, where the berries may be in requeſt, for 
candying, &c. and to introduce in ſhrubberies for 
variety and ornament, in which the flowers in ſum- 
mer, and the cluſters of berries in autumn, effect an 
agreeable diverſity ; and may be admitted in any plan- 
tation compartments of the pleaſure-ground, where 
thought neceſſary; or planted ſingly in capacious bor- 
ders, &c. and, in any method of planting, they pro- 
duce plentiful crops of berries, ripe in autumn, about 
September and October; and which, in many families, 
are in great eſtimation for preſerving or candying, 
being of an agreeable, acid reliſh; and are alſo ſome- 
times pickled, and uſed occaſionally for garniſh to 
diſhes ſerved up to table; but for theſe occaſions the 
Common Red-berried kinds only are proper; and for 


candying particularly, the ſtoneleſs- fruited ſort is con- 


ſiderably preferable to the Common, 


Forthe above different occaſions, the trees are trained 
in ſtandards, generally each with a ſingle ſtem, three to 
four or five feet, and then permitted to branch out at 
top in full-growth; they were alſo, formerly, ſome- 
times planted for garden hedges, and in which, by 
proper clipping, will grow cloſe and regular. 


The different ſpecies and varieties are cultivated in 
moſt of the public nurſeries, where they may be ob- 
tained for planting, which may be performed any time 
from the decay of the leaves, in October and No- 
vember, in open weather, to March or beginning of 
April; and max be planted in any common ſoil and 
ſituation; though, where the berries are required for 
uſe, the trees growing in an open expoſure to the full 
ſun will produce them in the heſt perfection. 


They are propagated by ſeed, ſuckers, layers, or 
cuttings; but by ſeed, is eligible occaſionally, only 
for the common ſort, as in the varieties, the ſeedling 
| ts do not always come the ſame; and of which, 

the ſtoneleſs ſort being deſtitute of ſeed in the ber- 


ries, it can be propagated only by the other methods; 


moft certain way whereby to 


- 


and which is alſo 


continue anyzother varieties diſtin: however, when 
en to raiſe any ſorts indifferently from tne ſeed 
or berries, ſow them in October or November, &c. 
in a bed of light earth, an inch deep ; and when the 
young plants are of one or two ſummers growth, 
tranſplant them into nurſery beds, &c. Suckers ad- 


vancing from the roots of old trees, may be taken up. 


with roots, in autumn, winter, or ſpring, and planted 
in a nurſery, they at once form proper plants; and 
layers and cuttings of the young wood in autumn or 
ſpring, will be rooted in one year; and in which 
methods continue them trained in the nurſery, with a 
ſingle ſtem below, and a full head above; and when 
from three or four, to five or ſix feet growth, are of 
1 . ſizes to tranſplant finally where they may be in- 
tended. / 


- 


In their general culture in gardens, &c. keep them 
cleared from root ſuckers, prune out rampant ſhoots 
of the ſtem and head, with any irregular branches and 
dead wood. 


Bzrvia, BIRCH TREE, including alſo the 
ALDER. 


x 


Claſs and Order, 


Monoecia Tetrandria, 
One Habitation, Four Males ; 


Or Male and Female Flowers, 1 on the ſame Plant 
or Habitation; and Male Flowers, with four Sta- 
Mina, 


THIS Genus, or Family of Betula, compriſing alſo 
the Alnus, or Alder, furniſhes ſeveral ſpecies of large, 
moderate, and ſmall deciduous trees, fd both 
timber and underwood plantations, and to introduce 
in large pleaſurable plantations, ſhrubberies, &c. for 
variety; are all of moſt hardy growth, twenty or 
thirty, to fifty or ſixty feet % one of dwarfiſh 
ſize; and garniſhed with ovate, and heart-ſhaped, ob- 
lob» and roundiſh leaves, all ſimple, ſmall, mid- 

g, and largiſh; and with ſmall male and female 
flowers, in ſeparate, cylindric, and roundiſh amen- 
tums, or catkins, compoſed of ſcaly calyxes, and very 
ſmall florets, ſucceeded in the female amentums, by 
a i ſingle ſeed in each floret: ripe in autumn, proper 
for ſowing to raiſe 2 of the trees; and which are 
alſo propagated by layers, and ſome moſtly by cut- 


tings. 


Characters. — Male and female flowers, apart, on 


the ſame tree, in ſeparate amentums; the males col - 


lected in cylindric; looſe, ſcaly amentums, each ſcale 
having three ſmall florets, of one petal, four-parted, 
and have each four ſtamina; and female flowers in 


ſcaly, imbricated amentums, and roundiſh heads, two 
florets in each ſcale, no viſible petals, a minute oval 


germen, 
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en, two briſtly ſtyles, and ſucceeded in each fe- 
— by an oval ſeed. ; 


The Species of BETULA are, 


1. BETULA alba, White, or Common European 


Birch Tree. 


A EN ing, ſtraight tree, forty or fifty feet 
high; the bark 5 leaves (/malliſh ) —— acu- 
minated or pointed, and ſawed on the edges. Native 
of Britain and the cold parts of Europe, &c. ¶Moiſt 


or any ſoil.) 
2. BeruL a nigra, Black Virginia Birch. 


A lofty tree, ſixty feet high or more; the leaves 
{/malliſþ) rhomboid-ovate, pointed and doubly-ſaw- 
ed. Native of Virginia and Canada, in North Ame- 
rica. ( Any foil or moiſt.) 


Varieties of '. > yaa ſmaller-leaved Black 
irch. 
Broad-leaved Black Birch. 
Poplar-leaved Black Birch. 
Paper -barked Black Birch. 
Brown Birch. | 


3. BzTuLa lenta, Lenta-twigged, or Poplar-leaved 
Canada Birch. 4 2855 


A lofty, large tree, growing fixty feet high or more; 
the leaves (/malliſh, dark green) hearted-oblong ovate, 
pointed and ſharply fawed.—Native of Canada and 
Virginia. ( Any feil or moiſt.) 


4. BeTuLa nana, Dwarf Lapland Birch. 


A ſmall tree, ſhrub-like, four or five feet high; the 
leaves (ſmall) orbicular or roundiſn, and crenated.— 
Native of the Alps of Lapland, Swamps of Sweden 


and Ruſſia. ( Any moiſt or other ſoil. - 


5. BETULAa Alnus—( Alnus) or Alder Tree (Com- 
mon.) 


A middling tree, growing twenty-five to thirty feet 
high; the leaves (middling large 4 ovate-oblong, and 
the peduncles or flower-ftalks branching ; roundiſh 
fruit, Native of England and other parts of Europe, 
and in America. (Moift ſituations.) 


Farieties,—Long-leaved American Alder Tree. 
Glutinous, Round-leaved Turky Alder 
Jary-leaved Alder T | 
Hoary-leaved Al ree. 
: Black Alder. 
Scarlet Alder, 


different 
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Theſe five ſpecies of Betula are all deciduous, or 
expand their leaves only in ſummer; the leaves ſimple, 
from one or two, to three inches broad, two or three, 
to four inches long, in the different ſpecies. 


All the above ſpecies and varieties, both of the 
Birches and Alder, are very hardy, deciduous trees, 
eaſily propagated or raiſed abundantly by ſeed, lay- 
ers, and the Alders alſo by cuttings; and are all 
adapted to grow in any ſituation where they may be 
required, for profitable or ornamental planting, or for ' 
variety; the common Birch and Alders growing na- 
turally in moſt parts of Britain, the former both in 
moiſt, ſwampy ſoils, dry and other fituations, and the 
latter chiefly in ſwampy grounds and near water: the 
trees of both the ſpecies are proper to cultivate accord- 
ingly in ſimilar ſoils, as are likewiſe all the other ſorts 
of Birches and Alder, they being equally hardy; and 
the Birch kinds in general may occupy any ſituation, 
moiſt, dry, low, or upland; the Alders principally in 
moiſt land, though they will alfo almoſt any 
where; ſo that the trees of all the forts of Birch and 
Alder admit of cultivation in moſt fituations, and are 
to introduce in waſte or other grounds, either 
— _ _— aſſiſt in compoſing any plantations of 
arge, deciduous trees, deſigned for profit, variety, 
ſhade, ſhelter,. &c. in — or other premi 


turally aquatics, they always grow the moſt thriv= 


' ingly in moiſt, ſwampy, or watery places. 


In regard to the particular and general utility of the 
fpecies in plantations, all the tree kinds are 
eligible to cultivate both as foreſt-trees, in full ſtand- 
— for timber, and in coppices of — to 
cut for ſmall wood; or likewiſe any particular ſpecies, 
or the whole occaſionally to introduce for variety, or 
to diverſify any hardy tree plantations, in extenſive. 
pleaſure-grounds, parks, and othep capacious diſtricts, 
diſpoſed in groves, thickets, woods, clumps, &c. and 
in any running boundary plantanons extending along 
the borders or verges of parks, paddocks, other - 
ſimilar diſtricts; and for all of which purpoſes, theſe 
hardy trees may be admitted in any fituations ; though 
the Alders particularly, as aforeſaid, may be cultivated: 
to the moſt conſiderable advantage, for profit, in any 


marſhy land, or by the ſides of water, and in waſte, 


ſwam und, adapted principally for the growth of 

—_—_ * likewiſe he Birches will grow in low, 
ſwampy ſituations, and will alſo r in upland 
grounds, moiſt or dry, and barren foils, as ſcarcely any 
place comes amiſs to theſe trees in their general growth. 


Or theſe trees, Both of the Birches and Alders, ' 
might be planted in any low, moiſt lands, to very be- 
neficial improvement and profit, both to grow for large 
ſtandards, for timber, and to form coppices, to cut 
in fmall growth, for poles, &e. and the Birehes alſo 
for the bruſh-wood loppings for the broom-makers, 


» aS 
may be thought convenient; or the Alders being na- 


—, — 
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| ſmall or large 9 along river 
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which, in large cities and towns, is in great demand, 
and of which, amazing quantities are brought to 
London by land and water carriage, and ſtacked up 
in yards and warehouſes fof uſe as wanted. 


Ale io. l in fo 


veral trades; the ſmall wood for poles, ſtakes, &c. 


and that of the Birches, for hoops to cafks or tubs, 
barrels and other veſſels; and the ſmaller loppings is 
in great requeſt for birch-brooms, and in bo ew, 
the larger wood is uſed by the turners, and for making 
ſeveral huſbandry implements; and that of the Alder 15 
alſo adapted for any under-ground occaſions, orlaid in 
water, &c. as it will continue ſound in long duration; 


and the wood of both ſorts is eligible for fuel. 


So that for profitable plantations, theſe trees deſerve 


admittance plentifully in all extenſive ſituations, and 
particularly in any infertile or waſte lands, or unculti- 
vated grounds, where but few other plants will proſ- 
per; or in any ſituation where it may be thought eli- 


- Bible or convenient, and where of {ome conſiderable 


Extent. 


The Alders, as before obſerved, may be planted to 
much advantage in ſwampy, waſte grounds, or conti- 
guous to water, as in which places they proſper ex- 
ceedingly, advancing expeditiouſly to a large ſize, re- 
quiring but very little culture; and are profitable both 
to have in cloſe growth, for coppice wood, to cut every 
five, ſix or eight years, for various ſmall purpoſes, and 
in plantations for large ſtandards for timber; and in 
both of which, they, in their ſwift vegetation, afford 
a quick profit, eſpecially as they may occupy ſitua- 
tions and ſoils not eligible for other cultivation; and 
in each falling or cutting, they, being cut down low, 
will ſhoot up again from the bottom: this tree is alſo 
very uſeful to plant occaſionally in young plants, or in 
des, or other 
running water, where liable to undermine the banks; 
and being planted in a cloſe row 2 the edges, 
will root thickly and ſupport the banks ſecurely; and 
is likewiſe well adapted to plant for hedges in any low, 
marſhy ſituations, either as boundary or diviſion fences, 
to ſuch places where it may be thought neceſſary; and 
for which different occaſions they may be raiſed from 
ſeed, cuttings and layers in a nurſery, and afterwards 
tranſplanted as above, or by ſmall or large cuttings or 
truncheons, half a yard to three or four feet long, or 


more, planted in the ſpring at once where they are to 


remain; in which generally making a deep hole with a 
ſtake or inſtrument, &c. for each cutting; or in moiſt, 
ſoft ſoils, the ends of the cuttings being ſharpened, may 
be thruſt into the ground; but in planting rooted trees, 


a wide aperture muſt be opened with a ſpade for each 


plant; and of which, thoſe planted cloſe for coppice 


wood, ſhould be headed down low, to have each ad- 


vance with ſeveral ſtems from the bottom; but thofe 


more expeditiouſly in a ſtraight growth; and to ad- 
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d for full ſtandards, ſhould moſtly ran with a. 


Likewiſe, all the tree Birches may be planted in 
ſimilar plantations, as above, in any fituation or ſoil, 
where it may be convenient, or thought eligible; and 


for which, are raiſed principally from ſeed- in a nur- 


ſery, and planted therein till of proper growth, of 
three, four, five or ſix feet, or more, then tranſplant- 
ed finally for the above occaſions; or they ſometimes 
propagate by ſuckers; and likewiſe, for the ſame pur- 
poſe, young ſeedling plants, rifing naturally in Birch 
woods, or in thoſe where Birch trees abound, are col- 
lected for planting in the proper ſeaſon; and in all of 
which methods, the trees being planted in the continu- 
ing plantation, are managed as obferved before, for the 
Alders, to havethem for underwood and large ſtandards, 


As to the Dwarf Birch (Betula nana) it being of 
low, ſhrub-like growth, is principally for variety, and 
is ſometimes admitted in ſhrubbery collections. 


All the ſorts of Birches and Alders are raiſed in 
moſt of the public nurſeries, where they may be pro- 
cured in ſufficient ſupplies, to introduce in plantations, 
for variety, &c. and other occaſions ; though, where 
conſiderable quantities are required for timber and un- 
derwood plantations, it would be of much advantage 
to raiſe them in private nurſeries, to plant occaſionally 
as required: propagated by ſeed principally, in all the 
Birches; alſo the Alders, and the latter likewiſe, by 
cuttings and layers, and ſometimes the Birches, b 
ſuckers from the roots of the trees; all the plants tall. 
ed by either method, being forwarded in a nurſery, 
till of two, three, to five, fix or ſeven feet gr 
for final tranſplanting. 1 


The ſeaſon for planting all the ſorts is any time in 
open weather, frem October or November, to March. 


When deſigned to plant theſe trees in any general 
plantation, for variety, &c. either in aſſemblage, or 
occaſionally in diſtin clumps; they are of proper ſize 
for this, when of five or ſix, to eight, ten or twelve 
feet high, and which may be planted both in a thickety 
order, and in more open plantations, groves, clumps, 
1 1 and — 5 
or ſome might be diſpoſed in ſeparate compart- 
ments, Birches and Fry diſtin. ** 


But to plant them as foreſt- trees, in woods, for full 
ſtandards, and in coppices, for underwood, it is moſt 
adviſeable to perform it while the trees are in young 
2 three or four, to five or ſix feet, eſpecially 

or continuing large ſtandard trees; and for both pur- 
poſes they may either be planted in cloſe rows, four 
to five, or ſix feet aſunder, to draw each other u 


mit 


a 
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caſes, retainin 


ſhoots and branches, 
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mit of thinning, by degrees, in their advanced ſtate; 
leaving a ſufficiency to yu for large ſtandards, at 
moderate diſtances; or ſome plan at wider diſ- 
tances, in groves or other open plantations, ſet ten 
or fifteen feet aſunder, wholly to remain for acquirin 
a conſiderable ſize, before any is thinned or cut — 
and where intending to plant principally for under- 
wood growths, the trees may be ſet only three or four, 
to five or ſix feet ſquare; and may alſo be headed, that 
they may advance with ſeveral bottom-ſtems, and that 
when advanced of five, fix or ſeven years growth, they 
may admit of cutting for various ſmall uſes, and for 
Fuel; &c. and the Birches to cut for hoops once in 
ſeven, eight, ten or twelve years; erally, 'in both 
ſome fineſt tems, ſingly, to run for 
ſtandards; and the underwood trees, when cut down, 
ſhoot again from the bottom, for cutting on future 
occaſions. 2 wet; e 


The propagation or method of raiſing all theſe trees 
of Birches and Alders, 1s by ſeed, for principal lar 
ſupplies; eſpecially of the Birch trees, or likewiſe, 


' occaſionally, the Alders, and bpth the forts alſo by 


layers; and the Alders particularly, propagate freel 
by cuttings, and by witch they are Fri raiſed, 
and ſometimes both the Birches and Alders by ſuckers ; 
all the methods of propagation 1 either in 
autumn or ſpring, or by fed and layers, 8 
in autumn, about October or November; and the 
cuttings moſtly in the ſpring ſeaſon, February or 
March : the ſeeds ripen in autumn, and ſhould then be 
gathered in proper time, before the ſcales of the amen- 


wms open to diſſeminate them on the ground. 
Sow the ſeed in beds of any common earth, broad- 


cart or in drills, and earthed in, not exceeding an 


inch deep; and when the ſeedling plants are come up, 
and advanced one or two years in growth, tranſplant 


tain proper ſize for the plantations intended, a 


Or by cuttings and layers all the ſorts of Alders 
may be propagated, and the Birches alſo by layers 
2 and by which two methods of propaga- 
tion is generally the moſt certain proceſs whereby to 
increaſe and continue the different varieties of the 


articular ſpecies, diſtinct in their reſpective kinds; 


however, by cuttings, may raiſe the Alders in gene- 


ral in the ſpring, both of the young ſhoots and larger 
branches in truncheons or poles, three or four feet 
long, or more, planting the er cuttings in a nur- 


ſery, for a year or two, or more; the others, of a larger 


ſize, may be planted at once where they are to remain, 
in moiſt grounds, looſening the ſoil, if hard, and 
make deep holes with a ſtake or iron inſtrument, to 
inſert the cuttings half a or two feet in the 
grams or to raiſe any of the ſorts by layers, per- 
orm it in autumn or ſpring, taking the lower young 

fit-cut them a little on the un- 


| ſpring. 
them in nurſery lines two or three feet aſunder, to at- 


der fide, lay them down into the earth, and they wilt 
be rooted in one year; then in autumn, &e.” plant 


them off into the nurſery, or large plants fer at once 


re LI 


where they are to continue. 


In che above different methods of raiſing the Hirch. 
es and Alders, thoſe advancing in à nurſery to Gbtain 
roper ſize for final planting, generally train thoſe for 

ds with fingle clean ſtems, cutting away late- 


ral or fide-ſhoots below, continuing the top<ſhoots.in- 


tire; and when advanced three or four; to fix, eight 


or ten feet, are eligible for the reſpective plantations, 


in which they may be tranſplanted, as in the 
ſeaſons and order before intimated. Ny of KUL 


In final planting, all the nurſery-raiſed plants, fur- 
niſhed with roots, both Birches and Alders; looſeh- 
the ground, and dig a hole foreach, a moderate deptx, 
plant them regular in the holes, upright, cover in the 
roots directly with the earth, and it down. 


The culture of all theſe trees, aſtet their 
final planting in their deſtined diſtricts, is — 
in thoſe ing far ſtandards, to prune up idol 
of the — gling under - branches of the head, 
to have the ſte vance in a clean, ftraight growth; 


or likewiſe in underwood plantations, the young plants 
ow cut 


in the beginning, may have lateral ſhoots 

away, to — ſtems to run up clean and 
ſtraight; and in the young plantations WE 
while the trees are ſmall, keep down large, tall weeds 
in ſummer, the. firſt year or two, till the trees advance 
in their top growth. . - | 125 


The cutting or felling theſe trees in ſmall or large 
, may be performed any time after the decay 
of the leaves in autumn, or 'principally towards the 
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From Birch trees of large growth, in woods, the 
ſap is extracted wherewith to make Birch wine, 
effected by tapping the growing trees in the ſpring 
when the liquid fap will Sow abundandy. Pry 22 


Brcxonia, TRUMPET FLOWER. 


Claſs and Order, 
Didynamia ' Angioſpermia, 
' Two Powers, Seeds covered; | 
Or Plants with H, te. Flowers, having four 
Stamina, two of them longer than the other two; and 
the Seeds contained or covered in a Vgl. 


THE Genus Bignonia furniſhes an elegant,” 
right tree, and ms Godby climbing kinds; all 2 
ornament and variety in the ſhrubbery plantations : 
one ſpecies being a beautiful, deciduous tree, adorned 
with large heart-form leaves; the others —— 
climbers, deciduous and br RE garniſhed wi 


# 
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+ mated, lance-ſhape and ovate leaves; and all the ſpe- 

. . cies produce cl of bell-ſhape, long tubulous, and 
trumpet-ſhape flowers; ſome beautifully ornamental, 
farmed of one long tubulous ſwelling petal, five-part- 
end at tops and ſucceeded by bivalvous pods, contain- 
ing os by which the ſpecies may be propa- 
gated, alſo by layers and cuttings. | 


 _ Chara&ers.—PFlowers meghaecites thecalyx cup- 
ſhaped, one-leaved, quinquehd or five-parted; co- 
rolla or flower, ringent or grinning, long tubulous, 
bell-ſhape, five-parted at top, the two upper parts re- 
flexed, the others ſpreading, Stamina, four awl-ſhape 
filaments, two longer than the others; and crowned 
with reflexed anthera. Piſtillum, an oblong germen, 
ſlender ſtyle, having a roundiſh ſtigma; and: the ger- 
men grows a bilvalvous pod, filled with compreſſed, 
winged ſeeds, placed imbricatim. | | 


The Species of BIGNONIA are. 
1. Bre no Catalpa—(Catalpa) or Tree Bignonia. 


A deciduous tree of moderate , twenty-five 
to thirty feet high; ſtem erect, branchy upward—the 
leaves (very large, light-green) ſimple, heart-ſhape, 
by threes and oppoſite; and large panicles of whitiſh 

flowers, having but two ſtamina or anthera.—Native 
of Carolina and Japan. (Moift, warm ſoil, or any 
common.) 7 


2: Bronon1a radicans, Ruditant, or rooting-ſtalked 
climbing Bignonia, or Scarlet Trumpet Flower. 


A climbing, | deciduous ſhrub, aſcending thirty or 
forty feet high; the ſtem and branches climbing, 
rooting at the joints—leaves (large, dark-green ) _ 
nated or winged, of many pair of folioles or leaflets, 
deeply cut at the edges; and large bunches of long 
tubulous, reddiſh and ſcarlet flowers, moſt beautiful. 
Native of America. {Dry ſituation.) 


Varieties.— Greater Trumpet Flower. 
Minor, or ſmaller Trumpet Flower. 


3. Bi6noN1Aa unguis cati, (Cat-claw tendrilled) or 
| Four-leaved climbing Bignonia. 


A climbing, ſhrubby plant, mounting twenty to 
thirty feet high—the leaves (1argi/b ) conjugated, or 
by two pairs together, oppoſite, with cirrhi or ten- 
Arils, ſhort, arched or hooked, and three- parted; and 
bunches of yellow flowers.—Native of Barbadoes, 
Domingo, &c. (Warm, ary fituations.) 


4. Biowonia ſempervirens, Ever-green climbing Big- 


Ever elimbing ſhrub, aſcending thirty feet 
tagh; the ſtem volubilate or twining, clunbing—the 


* 


1 ſimple, {middlin ſpear-ſhape, oppoſ 
— 3 — — — 1 of Teint. 
(Warm fituation. ) 


Theſe four ſpecies of hardy tree and ſhrub Bignoni 
are defirable furniture for the ſhrubbery and other de- 
corative plantations; the firſt of which, Catalpa, to 


3 as a beautiful, upright ang rene tree, adorn- 
i gp. 4 nag large elegant leaves, and lar 
branching cluſters of dingy- — flowers; the — — 


three ſpecies being all clumbers, are eligible to plant 


as ſuch, in any principal compartments, and. 

walls, buildings, ſtems of trees, arbours, and other 
ſupport, by which they will aſcend many feet high; 
ſome climbing by their tendrils, others by their twin- 
ing ſtems, and the Bignonia radicans alſo by its radi- 
cant or rooting ſtems, emitting roots into the walls, 
ſtems of trees, or any adjacent ſupport, thereb 
mounting to a lofty growth; and is very — 
in its trumpet - ſnape, beautiful, ſcarlet flowers in ſum- 


mer. | 


In their temperature of growth, the firſt and ſecond 
ſpecies are very hardy to ſucceed in any common ſoil 
and ſituation, the others are more tender, and in this 
country, demand a ſamewhat ſheltered, warm com- 
partment in the ſun, _ 2 2 


For principal ſhrubbery plantations, never omit hav- 
ing ſome of the. Bignoma Catalpa, as a moſt elegant 
ſtandard tree, cloathed with noble, beautiful leaves in 
ſummer, and is | ap to occupy the moſt conſpicuous 
ſituations; and the climbing ſorts are proper to admit 
in particular compartments, and will effect an agree- 
able variety in their aſcending growth; and of which 
the Radicant Bignonia is a very beautiful flowering- 
climber, which, and the other climbing kinds, ſhoul 
either be planted againſt ſome ſupport, or have ſtakes 
to aſcend upon, or planted againſt walls, buildings, 
ſtems of trees, &c. 


All the ſorts are cultivated in the nurſeries, where 
they may be had in autumn or ſpring, for planting. 


They are propagated by ſeeds, moſtly obtained 
from LEES &c. by the ſeedſmen in ſpring:; 
and are alſo raiſed from cuttings and layers of the 
young wood: ſow the ſeed in the ſpring, either in a 
d, or pots of light earth, in a warm ſituation, or 
ſome in pots, placed in a hot-bed or moderate bark- 
bed, to forward the germination of the ſeed, having 
moſtly the free air, and the plants, when up, fully 
e fed, by degrees, all ſummer, giving them occa- 
fional ſhelter the firſt year or two, in winter from froſt; 
and afterwards in the ſpring, planted into the nurſery 
in a- warm compartment: cuttings of the Catalpa, 
young ſhoots, may be planted in the ſpring months; 
and i? ſome are alſo planted in 
bark or other hot-bed, they 


ts, and aſſiſted in 2 
ul root more expediti- 
ouſly 
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in a free growth; or may alſo be raiſed by layers 
3 young wood; and the climbing ſorts alſo pro- 
pagate freely by cuttings or layers, ſome alſo by ſuck- 
ers from the roots, — which methods of raiſing theſe 


ſorts is the moſt adviſeable, as the plants will lower 


much ſooner than ſeedlings; the cuttings of which 

climbing ſorts will moſtly root freely in the full ground, 

eſpecially the Radicant Bignonia, or which, and the 
s, may be forwarded 1n a hot-bed occaſionally, 


For final planting in ſhrubberies, &c. the Bignonia 


Catalpa is of proper fize, when three or four, to ſix or 


eight feet high, or more; the others when two or 
three, to ſeveral feet, in their climbing growth. 


They may be planted in the allotted plantations, ei- 
ther in autumn, about October or Noveinber, &c. or 
in any of the ſpring months, till April, or occaſionally 
any time in winter, in mild, open weather, _—_— 
them according to their growth before explained; 


in their advancing ſtate, the principal care is to train 
„ and the Catalpa, in its £ 


the climbers to ſome ſup 


ſtandard growth, will only need to have caſual, ſtrag- 


| gling branches pruned to order in winter; likewiſe in 
the 


climbers, when of advanced growth, have the 
ſmall, weakly ſhoots cut out in winter, the ſtrong ones 
retained, and occaſionally ſhortened more or leſs, to 
obtain plenty of lateral young ſhoots for flowering in 
ſummer, 


Burltunun, (HARTWORT) or Hare's Ear. 
: Claſs and Order. 

Pentandria Digynia, 

Five Males, Two Females; 


Or F. lowers having five Stamina or Male Parts, and 
' two Piſtillums or Females. 


THE BvuyLievs vn furniſhes for this place a pretty 
ever- green ſhrub, of upright, buſhy growth, and eli- 
gible For the ſhrubbery ; garniſhed with ovaliſh leaves, 
and umbelliferous yellow flowers; the main umbel 
formed of ten ſmaller, each compoſed of many ſmall 
florets of five petals, ſucceeded by roundiſh fruit, fur- 
niſhed with two ovate ſeeds, by which may raiſe the 
plants, and alſo by cuttings. 


General Chara#ers,—Flowers may umbels, 
of many hermaphrodite florets in each; the main um- 
bel formed of ten ſmaller, having, to the general 
umbel, a many-leaved involucrum, and five-leaved in 
the ſmaller or partial umbels; the corolla of the flo- 
rets five | + pang petals; ſtamina five filaments, 
crowned with roundiſh anthera; piſtillum, a en 

der the floret, ſupporting two mall reflex ſtyles; 


the germen grows a roundiſh-compreſſed, chan- 
ed, — Falk, having two oblong ſeeds, 


; one Species, viz. _ 


Burlzuxun fratico/um, Shrubby, Willow-leaved 
Hare's Ear, or Æthiopĩan Hartwort. 


An ever-green ſhrub, fix or eight feet highz the 
ſem ſhrubby, branching in a buſhy leaves 
(middling fixe) ovate-oblong and intire, ſmooth, ſea- 
green; and yellow umbels of flowers, July or Auguſt. 
— Native of the South of France and the Eaſt, upon 
rocks, near the ſea, (Warm, dry foil.) - 4 


This ſpecies being an ornamental ever - green. and. 
a flowerin hon of buſhy growth, claims a 22 
principal ſhrubbery compartments, aſſigning it a ſome - 
what warm ſituation and dry ſoil; and e 
fion it may be procured at the public nurſeries, fc 

lanting in autumn or in the ſpring; and is raiſed from 
eeds and cuttings. 


To propagate this ſhrub, may ſow the ſeed in the 
pring, in a warm border, or in pots, and forwarded 
in a hot-bed; and cuttings of the, young ſhoots plant- 
ed in pots of loamy or other good earth, in autumn or 
ſpring, and if afliſted by a hot- bed in the ſpring, they 
will ſooner emit roots, or if planted in the full ground 
in April or May, they will alſo grow and form pro 
rooted plants by autumn; when, or in the ſpring fol- 
lowing, may be tranſplanted into the nurſery to acquire 
two, three, or four feet growth, then, is proper for 
final tranſplanting into the intended plantations. - 


Buxus, BOX TREE, or Box. 
Claſs and Order. £ 
Monoecia Tetrandria, . 
One Habitation, Four Males ; | 
Or Male and Female Flowers, ſeparate on the ſame 
Plant, and the Mali Flowers having four Stamina. 


THE family of Buxus confiſt of ſmall tree kinds 
and low under-ſhrubby plants, all of the hardy ever- 
tribe, to introduce in ſhrubberies, and the dwarf 

ort eminent for edgings to beds and borders; are 
moſtly of buſhy growth, garniſhed with ſmall, - oval 
leaves, and very ſmall male and female flowers, of two 
petals the former, the latter three; ſucceeded by ſmall, 
roundiſh, trilocular capſules, furniſhed with two ob- 
long ſeeds; ſometimes uſed for ſowing ; but the plants 
are more commonly raiſed by cuttings, lips, wes ſome 
abundantly by bottomerooted ſuckers or off-ſets, _ - , 


Generic Chara#ers.—-The flowers male and female, 
ſeparate; the males having a three-leaved calyx, and 
the females a four-leaved. cup, concave in each; co- 
rolla or flower, in the males two, and the females, 


three concave petals; ſtamina, four in the males, 
| F crowned 


2 


4 
crowned with erect, double anthera; and in the fe- 
males, a trigonal germen, three ſhort ſtyles, termi- 
nated by obtuſe ſtigmas, and the flowers ſucceeded by 
a roundiſh capſule of three cells, containing each two 
oblong ſeeds. 


— * 
4 


Tribe Species and Varieties of BUXUS are, 


- Ever-green, ſmall tree, growing fix or eight, to 
ten or fifteen feet high, or more; the ſtem erect, very 
branchy, buſhy head—leaves ſmall, oval, ſhining green; 
and very ſmall, greeniſh flowers. —Native of the 

5dthern parts of Europe and of Box-hill, near Dork- 


g-Surry. (Dry, or any ſoil and ſituation.) 


[2 A this.—Broad-leaved Tree- Box. 

arrow ſpear-leaved Tree-Box. 

Waved-curled-leaved Tree-Box. 

Silver- ſtriped-leaved Tree-Box. 

Gold- ſtriped-leaved Tree- Box. 

Silver - tipped-leaved Tree- Box. 

Gold-tipped-leaved Tree-Box. 

_ Gold-edged Tree-Box. 


as 


2. Buxus /ufruticoſu:, — or Dwarf- 
"iT 


A ſmall, dwarf ever-green, twelve to fifteen or 
eighteen inches high; the ſtem ſmall, very ſhort and 
branchy from the bottom—leaves (very ſinall) round- 


iſh-oval ; and minute greeniſh flowers. — Native of 


(Any ſoil and fituation.) 


Paritties of this Common Green Dwarf-Box. 
| Silver-ftriped-leaved Dwarf-Box. 
Myrtle-leaved Dwart-Box. 


Europe. 


my - 


The Boxes are moſt hardy ever-greens, of very 
branchy and moſtly of buſhy growth, very cloſely ſet 
with their ſmall leaves: both the ſpecies and their dif- 
ferent, varieties are proper to introduce in any ſhrub- 
bery compartments, clumps, &c. in which, being 
ſtationed according to their degrees of growth, they 
will effect an agreeable contraſt and diverſity at all 


ſeaſons, diſpoſed either principally in compartments of 


ever-greens, or ſometimes in aſſemblage, in ſmall 
clumps of deciduous ſhrubs: the Tree-Box alſo ad- 
mits of planting for ornamental hedges in gardens; and 
the Dwarf-Box 1s peculiarly oye to form edgings to 
borders, ſuperior to all other plants for that occaſion, 
as the moſt effectual, beautiful, and durable edging ; 
and all the forts admit of being occaſionally trained 
Into fancy figures, as pyramids, globes, &c. and the 
Tree- Box Uewile to cultivate for its wood, which, 


being of a peculiar hard, ponderous nature, is of 


- 
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ow, >" value and eſtimation in many mechanical 
s, and for making various curious utenſils and 


implements. 


All the- varieties are cultivated plentifully in the 
nurſeries for the ſupply 'of the public, and may be 


| propa ated by cuttings, layers, ſlips, and the Dwarf- 


ox alſo by partin 
by ſeed. : 


The ſeaſon for planting theſe ever-greens is, the 
Tree-Boxes, eicher prince in autumn, about Oc- 
tober and November, or in the . ring, or even any 
time in winter, in open weather, eſpecially if removed 
with ſome ball of earth to the roots; but the Dwarf- 
Box may be tranſplanted almoſt any time in open wea- 


roots, the Tree- Boxes likewiſe 


ther, from September till May; or for edgings, may 


be occaſionally tranſplanted at almoſt any ſeaſon of 
the year, even in ſummer, if well watered. 


To propagate the Tree-Boxes, it may be effected 
both by planting cuttings or ſlips of the young wood, 
in autumn or ſpring, in a ſhady border, and watered ; 
alſo by layers of the lower young branches, layed 
down 1n the earth in the above ſeaſons; and in either 
method, when they are well rooted, tranſplant them 
into a nurſery, to acquire a proper growth for final 
planting in the ſhrubbery compartments, &c. 


The Dwarf-Box propagates naturally in very plen- 
tiful ſupplies, by bonne offer 8 — ma 
well rooted, which may be ſlipped or divided into 
rooted ſets, at almoſt any ſeaſon; and may likewiſe be 
increaſed by lips of the unrooted branches and ſhoots, 
planted in autumn or ſpring, in a ſhady border, and 
watered in dry weather; though, as this ſpecies of 
Buxus increaſes very plentifully in numerous rooted 
off-ſets from the bottom, it is moſt commonly propa- 
gated thereby, which may either be ſlipped off from 
remaining old plants, with roots to each, or rather a 
quantity of the plants taken up and ſlipped, or divided 
top and root together, clean to the bottom, into ſepa- 
rate rooted ſlips or ſets, larger or ſmaller, as may be 
required, either to plant for training in ſmall, buſhy 
ſhrubs, or to plant for edgings, as may be required. 


For box edgings, the Common Dwarf-Box is the pro- 
per ſort, and 1s of great utility in general gardening, for 
forming principal edgings to borders and other com- 

artments, being the moſt neat, effectual, and eafily 
kept in regular order, of many years duration; and 
may be planted in any ſoil at moſt ſeaſons of the year, 
or principally any time from September or October, 
to March, April or May, or will even ſucceed tolera- 
ly by planting in ſummer, when particularly requir- 
ed, 


d, if well watered; and for which purpoſe it ſhould 
always be planted cloſe in the rows, as at once to form 


In 


a compleat, regular edging, 
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In regard to the method of Planting theſe edgings, 

enerally have the Box plants for this purpoſe, of ſhort 
buſhy growth, and making up the edge of the border, 
&c. firm, and the top even by line, ſtakes, or by di- 
rection of the eye, as the different compartments may 
admit; then, with the ſpade, cut out a ſmall narrow 
trench, the inſide upright, five or fix inches deep, 
turning out the earth towards the. walk; and then, di- 
viding or ſlipping the Box ſmall, into rooted ſets, cut 
the long roots ſhorter, and the ſtraggling tops even: 
plant . Fit in the trench, againſt the upright ſide, 
cloſe, or ſo near together, as to form at once a compact 
edging, inſerting the ſets withinan inch, or little more 
or leſs, of the tops, drawing in the earth, about the 
roots and tems, as you proceed in placing them, rai- 
ſing it near the tops, aforeſaid, in a regular manner, 
and tread it down even, and if dry weather, finiſh with 
a good watering, | 


The after-culture of the Box edgings, is to keep them 
regular, by clipping once every year at leaſt, in ſum- 
mer, about June, Foly, and, or in any of the autumn 
months, till October; or if omitted at the above ſea- 
ſons, may be performed in the ſpring, about March, 
April, or May ; cutting it even at top and fides, keep- 
ing the edging moderately low and thin, not exceed- 
ing three or four inches high at moſt, and two inches 
broad, it will then appear neat and regular; and gene- 


rally in the ſummer clipping it is moſt adviſeable to 


perform it principally when moiſt weather, as if cut 
when hot and dry, is apt to change of a diſagreeable, 
withered, or decayed-like appearance. 


1 * 


CalLycaxnTaus, ALL-SPICE TREE. 
Claſs and Order. 


Icofandria Polygynia, 
Taventy or more Males, Numerous Females; 


Or Plants with Herriaphrodite Flowers, having each 
Twenty Stamina or Males, and many Piſtils or Female 
P ar ts . * f . 


THE Cx cAN uus furniſhes one hardy ſpecies; 
a ſmall deciduous flowering-ſhrub for the ſhrubbery, 
garniſhed with oval leaves, and apetalous, purple flow- 
ers, ſingly, having many ſtamina and germina, ſuc- 
ceeded by an oval-roundiſh berry, with many caudated 


ſeeds: ſeldom ripening in England, but the plant pro- | 
er Abr S Cbaradters.— Flowers male and female, apart, in the 
ſame tree, in ſeparate amentums; the males, collected 


pagates by layers and cuttings. 


Charafers,—The flower hermaphrodite ; the calyx 
many-parted, coloured like petals; no corolla; twenty 
or more ſhort tamina, with obtuſe anthera; many oval 
germina, crowned with ſtigmas, and the ermens row 
— oval roundiſh bexry- Ake fruit, furniſhed with ob 


One Species. 
CaLycanTavs floridus, Florid, Carolina All-Spice 
i f Tree. 


Deciduous ſhrub, four or five os high ; the ſtem 
—— and branchy—leaves (middling) oval, intire, 
and placed oppoſite; and ſordid-purple flowers, in 
May or June, having the interior petals longeſt. —Na- 
tive of Carolina, (Dry foil, moſtly.) 


This ſpecies is of branchy, buſhy growth, eligible 
to introduce in principal — — „as 
a flowering-ſhrub, and for variety; its bark imparting 
an aromatic odour, obtained the name All- ſpice in 
America: ſhould generally have a ſomewhat dry ſoil 
and warm ſituation; may be had at moſt of the nurſe. 
ries, and planted either early in the autumn, or prin - 
cipally in the ſpring, admitted in a canſpicuous ſitu- 
ation: is June by layers of the young ſhoots, in 
ſpring and ſummer, properly watered; alſo by cuttings 
of the ſhoots, in the ſpring months, planted in a ſhady 
border, or in pots — placed in a hot bed, to forward 
their rooting in a more free growth; they, in either 
method, will be rooted in one ſeaſon, then tranſplanted 
in the ſpring, and trained each with a buſhy head. 


| Caxrinus, HORNBEAM, or Hornbeam Tree. 


Claſs and Order. 


Monoecia Polyandria, - 
| One Habitation, Many Males; | 
Or Male and Female Flowers, ſeparate, on the ſame 
Plant; and the Male Flowers having many Stamina. 


The family of Caxyinvs conſiſts principally of 
two ſpecies and ſeveral varieties, all hardy deciduous 
tree kinds, cultivated for foreſt trees, in ſtandards and 
underwood, and in pleafurable plantations, for orna- 


.ment and variety; growing twenty to thirty, 'or fo 
feet ws in ſummer with Arr 4 — 
ſimple 


es, and ſmall male and female flowers, ſe- 
parate; collected in looſe ſcaly amentums or catkins; 


no petals to the male florets; a ſix-parted corolla, to 
thoſe of the female amentums, whi 


enlarges to a 
ſcaly cone, containing angular nuts, or ſeed: ripe in 
autumn, and by which the trees are commonly raiſed, 
and occafionally by layers. 


in cylindric, looſe, ſcaly amentums, each ſcale having 


one floret, without petals, containing many minute 


ſtamina, crowned by hairy anthera; and females in 


ſcaly imbricated catkins, having one flower in each 


ſcale, of one ſmall cup-ſhape, fix-parted petal, two 


germina, ſupporting four ſmall ſtyles, terminated by 


ſingle 
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fingle ſtigmas; and the amentum enlarges to a ſcaly 
cone, containing in each ſcale an oval, angular nut. 


The Species of Cax IN us are, 


1. Carrinvus Betulus—(Betulus) or Common Horn- 


beam. 


Middling tree, growing twenty or thirty, to forty 
Feet high—the leaves (middling, dark-green) oval, 
{pear-ſhape, and roughiſh, remaining on the trees in 
a withered ſtate all winter; and the ſtrobilus, or ſeed 
cones, having plain or flat ſcales— Native of Britain, 
and moſt parts of Europe, and in Canada, &c. (Any 
ſoil and ſituation.) 


Varieties of this. Common Hornbeam. 
Gold-ſtriped-leaved Common Hornbeam. 
Virginia Common Hornbeam, with longeſt 
leaves and cones. 


Eaſtern, or Dwarf Hornbeam, of ſmaller 


rowth, (eight to ten, or twelve feet) 
finall leaves, and ſhorter fruit. 


2. Cakrixus Oftrya—(Oftrya Italica) or Hop Horn- 
beam. | 


A moderate tree, 2 twenty feet high or 
more — the leaves (middling ſize, dark- green) oblong- 
oval, and rough; and the amentums of fruit ſome- 
what like bunches of hops, inflated or ſwoln ſcales.— 
Native of Italy, Germany, and Virginia. (Any ſoil 
axd ſituation.) | 


Variety. Virginia, Flowering _ Hornbeam, 


with lanceolate, deep-green 
leaves. | 
Theſe are all very hardy, deciduous trees, that will 


grow in any ſoils and ſituations, not in in wa- 


ter, either low or high grounds, or ſides of hills, or 


any where, both in barren and fertile ſoils, as may be 
required or convenient, for any plantations 2 ; 


and in which both the ſpecies are valuable to cultivate, 


in 8 in ſtandard timber - trees, and 
in underwood, to cut frequently in ſmaller growth; as 
likewiſe all the ſorts have merit to arrange in any orna- 


mental diſtricts of plantation, in pleaſure-grounds, 


parks, or where thought neceſſary; and to diſpoſe in 

le ſtandards, groups, clumps, &c. ſeparate or 
di 3 — in concert — — — hy gg in 
extenſive lawns, in „and o » for va- 
Fiety, &c. and the Common Hornbeam is adapted to 
aſſemble confiderably with other hardy trees, planted 
towards any out-boundaries, in expoſed ſituations, to 
afford ſhelter to interior plantations, and other diſtricts, 
In the winter, as the old leaves, though withering in 
autumn, 2 cloſely attached to the branches all that 
ſeaſon, 


force of winds and cold, from internal compartments; 


ereby they more Oey break off the - 


and as both the ſpecies are of a cloſe branchy growth, 
they were Ray is reat repute for pm. hedges, 
both for fences, ſhelter, and ornamental purpoſes ; 
though, in the preſent deſigns of ornamental gardening, 
theſe and other ous are ſeldom admitted; however, 
as the trees are moſtly of an upright growth, with cloſe 
branchy, regular heads, they, in ſtandards, claim ad. 


mittance in all uſeful and decorative planting. 


Conſidered as foreſt-trees, both in ſtandards and 


F the two ſpecies may be cultivated to 
good 


vantage, or particularly the common ſort; the 
wood or timber being ſtrong and tough, is uſeful for 
many purpoſes, and in the turnery way, mill work, 


&ec. and profitable for fuel; as is likewiſe the under - 


wood, and for poles, ſtakes, and many other light oc - 
caſions: and for which the trees may be planted any 
where, either in aſſemblage or diſtin plantation, ſet 
moderately cloſe at firſt, | of to five, or fix feet diſ- 
tance, to draw each other up, in a more ſwift, tall 
21 5 and to admit of thinning ſome in a few years, 

r ſmall wood, leaving abundance of the beſt ſtems 
to run for full ſtandards, and the underwood to ad- 
vance between them, for future cutting, as occaſionally 
required; or others may be planted at wider diſtances, 
to Hand wholly for large timber, or to attain ſome con- 
ſiderable ſize, before any are cut down: and are ſome- 
times cultivated in hedge-rows of fields, &c. both in 
low pollard ſtandards, for frequent loppings of the 
branches, and to advance in tall ſtems and fall heads, 


For ornamental planting, both the ſpecies, and their 
reſpective varieties, are eligible to introduce in a di- 
verſified manner, in conſiderable plantations and large 
ſhrubberies; or, for the latter, may have only ſome par- 
ticular ſorts, as the Eaſtern and Flowering — wal 
ſtriped-leaved, or any others, as may be thought eligi- 
ble for variety, &c. diſpoſed more or leſs, towards the 
back or fore-part, with trees of ſimilar growth; and 
either pruned up to ſtems, ſome conſiderable height, 
4 permitted to branch out nearly in their natural or- 

r. 


The trees of all the ſorts are raiſed from ſeed and 
layers, in autumn, and when from three or four, to fix, 
eight or ten feet growth, are proper for the ſeveral 
plantations for which they are adapted or deſigned; 
or all theſe trees are cultivated in the nurſeries, for 
ſupply of the different plantations, for which they may 
be occaſionally required; and where they may be pro- 
cured of proper growth for the purpoſes intended. 


The ſeaſons for planting them is the ſame as for other 
hardy trees, either principally in autumn, about No- 
4A or December, or any time in open weather, 
from the decay of the leaf to March, &c. 4a 


They being propagated by ſeed and layers; the for- 
mer is moſt eligible for raiſing any — 
| P 
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plies of the Common and Hop Hornbeam, for full ſtand- 
ards, for timber-trees and other occaſions, or alſo 
large quantities for underwood; and for which latter 
e, and for hedge - plants, or occaſionally for 
ornamental ſtandards, they — alſo be raiſed by lay- 
ers; though the ſeedling - raiſed plants generally A A 
the handſomeſt ſtandard-trees: however, the different 
varieties of the two ſpecies, may alſo be raiſed diſtinct 
in their kinds, in the propagation, by layers of the 
young wood, and ſometimes raiſed by grafting them 
upon ſeedling-ſtocks of the Common Hornbeam. 


To raiſe them from ſeeds, they ſhould — be 
ſowed in autumn, about October, November, &c. or 
in the ſpring; but if ſowed in the former ſeaſon, they 
commonly germinate freely in the 'pring enſuing; ſow- 
ing them in beds of common earth, covered in an 
inch deep; — when the 5 = — or two years 
old, plant them in nurſery lines, till of proper growth 
for final tranſplanting. | 


By layers, this may be ed in autumn, or 
any time from October to March, in open weather; 
the lower young wood or ſhoots of laſt ſummer, are 
proper: being laid down into the earth, will be rooted 
in one year for planting off from the parent ſtaols into 
the nurſery. 


Or to raife any particular forts 5 


ing, it is 
effected by inſerting ſhoots of the deſired ſorts into 


ſtocks of the Common Hornbeam in the fpring. 


In the different methods of propagating them in 
the nurſery, &c. let thoſe intended for full ſtandards 
be trained each with a fingle ſtem, continuing the top 


intire; and prune off low and ſtrong collateral ſhoots 


from the ſtem gradually, to. form them of a clean, 
ſtraight growth, of five, fix or ſeven feet, clear of 
branches, then to branch out above in full heads; but 
thoſe deſigned for under-growth or hedge-plants, may 
branch out low, or for the latter, if run up to naked 
ſtems, they may be headed down or ſhortened at top, 
to gain lateral branches, though they commonly are 


tolerably branchy quite from the bottom in their na- 
tural growth. | 


When deſigned to plant the Hornbeam in woods, 
&c. for timber-ſtandards, it is moſt adviſeable to 


tranſplant them in young growth, from two or three, 
to 5.9% five or fix feet - or for other occaſions,. they 
may alſo either be planted young, as above, or of 
larger ſizes, as required; that in. planting for timber 
— underwood, they, as before intimated, may be 
Planted only at ſmall diſtances, five or ſix feet, more 
or leſs ; — in their advanced growth, cut down ſome 
for underwood, by degrees, leaving ſufficiency of the 
moſt promiſing to grow for timber. | 


Where. 
dended, any 


the ſorts are eligible ; the Common ſort 


kinds may 


of Hornbeam may occaſionally be in- . 


is the moſt generally adopted, or any of the ſmaller 
o be employed for this purpoſe; and for 
which occaſions are principally uſed for internal hedg- 
es, either for incloſing, dividing or ſheltering, parti- 
cular compartments; or may alſo be planted for out- 
ward fences, ally in a double hedge, as they grow 
very cloſe; and in all of which, if kept neatly clip- 
every year, they will 2 — in ſum- 
mer; and the Common Horn , retaining its leaves 
in their decayed ftate all winter, render the hedge 
more effectual for ſhelter in that ſeaſon, than other 
deciduous kinds; though it may be obſerved, that 
during the continuance of the withered leaves, the 
__ rather ſhabby. To plant hedges of 
» have young plants, well feathered or branchy 
to the bottom, one or two, to three or four feet high, 
or more, planted a foot to eighteen inches aſunder ; 
and = run them up to five, ſix, eight or ten feet 
high; clipping them _ ſummer or autumn, on both. 
ſides, cutting the top at firſt, rather ſparingly, juſt to 
keep it a little regular, till advanced to the intended 
height, then to cut it cloſe and even accordingly. 


hed 
this ki 


Ceaxorrus, NEW-JERSEY TEA. 
Claſs and Order. 
Pentandria Monogynia, 
Five Males, One Female ; 


Or Plants with Hermaphrodite Flowers, having each 
five Stamina or Male Genitals, and one Piſtillum or 
Female. . 


ONE deciduous, very ornamental flowering - ſhrub, 
of low growth, eligible to adorn principal ſhrubbery 


compartments ; iſhed in ſummer. with oval leaves, 
and numerous, thick ſpikes —— or five- 
leaved white flowers, of beautiful ap ce, in July 


and autumn ; ſucceeded by obtuſe, dry berries, fur- 
niſhed with oval ſeeds, proper wherewith to raiſe ſup- 
plies of the plant, alſo by layers. 


The Charatters—calyx, turbinated, one-leaved; 
acutely five-parted. and permanent; corolla, ſive- 
roundiſn, ſpreading petals; five erect ſtamina, of une - 
qual length, — by roundiſh anthera; piſtillum, z 
trigonal germen, cylindric ſtyle, with an obtuſe ſtig- 
ma; and the germen grows a trilocular, dry capſular 
berry, with three oval ſeeds. | 


The Species is,. 


CEANOTHUS: americanus, American Ceanothus, or 
New-Jerſey Tea. | 8 


A buſhy ſhrub, three, four or five feet high, branchy 
from the bottom—leaves (ſmalliſh) oval, d _ 


nerved. Native of Virginia and Carolina. (Dry fitu- 


ation.) 


This ſmall ſhrub demands. a place in the beſt ſhrub- 


| beries, for its ornamental flowering in numerous, white 


ſpikes, terminating the branches; is ſomewhat tender 
while young, and ſhould generally have a warm, dry 
ſituation; and is propagated by ſeeds and layers: ſow 
the ſeed in autumn or ſpring, in a warm border, or in 
pots, and ſheltered from froſt; or if the pots are 
placed in a hot-bed in'the ſpring, the plants will come 
ap ſooner; 2 them the full air in ſummer, protect 
them from froſt in winter, and when a year od plant 
ſome ſeparate in ſmall pots, others in the nurſery, and 
when two or three feet high, are proper for the ſhrub- 
bery; or layers of the young branches, in autumn or 
{pring, will be rooted to plant off in the ſpring follow- 
ing. | | | 


Celasraus—(CELASTRUS) or Staff-Tree. 


Claſs and Order. 


, Pentandria Monogynia, 

| Five Males, One Female; 

Or Hermaphrodite Flowers, having five Stamina or 
| Males, and cue Piſtillum or Female, 


TWO —_ of ſhrubs, one ever-green, of upright 
growth, the other a climber; both very deſirable 


plants for adorning the ſhrubbery; grow fix or eight, 


to ten or twelve feet high, ornamented with oval and 
oblong leaves, placed alternate, and looſe ſpikes of 
white and greeniſh flowers of hve petals; ſucceeded 
by three-cornered, red capſules, furniſhed each with 
three oval ſeeds, by which the plants may be raiſed, 
or may be propagated principally by layers of the 


_ young wood. 


Cbaracteru.— Flowers hermaphrodite, calyx or cup, 
mall, one-leaved, obtuſely, five-parted ; corolla, five- 
oval, ſpreading petals; five ſtamina, the length of the 
flower, crowned with ſmall anthera; a ſmall germen, 
ws on a large receptacle, deeply ten- channelled, 
upporting a ſingle ſtyle, terminated by an obtuſe, 
trifid ſtigma; the germen becomes an obtuſe, three- 
_ trilocular capſule, containing three oval 


The Species are, 


1. CELASTR Vs bullatus, Bullated, or Studded-fruit- 
ed, upright Celaſtrus. 


A largiſh, ever-green ſhrub, branching eight or ten 
feet high, unarmed or thornleſs—leaves (moderate fize) 


ovate and inte; and white flowers in July, ſucceeded 
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by ſcarlet fruit, elegantly ſtudded. Native of Vir. 


ginia, (Moiſt or % foil.) 


2, CELAS RUS /candens, Climbing Celaſtrus, or Baſ. 
tard Climbing Spindle-Tree. 


A twining-climbing ſhrub, aſcending twelve or four- 
teen feet high, unarmed or thornleſs; the ſtem volu- 
bilate or twining—leaves (middling) oblong and ſaw- 
ed; and greeniſh flowers in June, ſucceeded by red 
ſeed-capſules, opening and diſplay the ſeed. Native 
of Canada. (Mo ie or any ſoil.) 


Theſe two ſpecies are very hardy ſhrubs, demand 
admittance. in all principal ſhrubbery collections, for 
ornament and variety, one as an upright ever- green 
and flowering-ſhrub, and the other as a climber, and 
for the curioſity and pretty appearance of their red 
capſules: they may be admitted in moiſt or any com- 
mon ſoil and ſituation ; the firſt, as an upright ſhrub, 
ſhould be diſpoſed conſpicuouſly, either principally 


with other ever-greens, or where it may be required; 


and the ſecond is proper to introduce as a twining 
climber, in any ſhrubbery and tree plantations, givin 

it ſupport of tall ſtakes or poles, or will twin owns 
the trees and ſhrubs, or their flexible ſtems will twiſt 
round one another, or any adjacent ſupport: both the 
ſpecies will diſplay an agreeable variety; they flower 
in ſummer, which in the firſt, are white, appearing in 
July, and in the ſecond, greeniſh, coming out in 
June; and are ſucceeded by ripe ſeed-capſules, in 
autumn, but more abundantly — latter ſort. 


Both thoſe ſhrubs are cultivated plentifully in all 
the general nurſeries, for public 2 ay and may be 


eaſily raiſed by layers and ſeeds. 


To propagate theſe ſhrubs, it being effected both 
by layers and ſeeds, autumn or ſpring is the proper 
ſeaſon; though, as they grow freely by layers, that 
method 1s more generally practiſed; the young ſhoots 
are proper, which bow down and lay in the earth: 
they will be rooted in one year, then cut them from the 
parent ſtools, and planted in the nurſery; or ſeeds 
may be ſowed in the above ſeaſons, in a bed or pots of 
loamy or other earth, and if in pots, may be placed in 
a ſhady place all ſummer, and piunged in a warm fitu- 
ation in winter, they will come up in the ſpring, or 
ſometimes not till the ſecond year; and when the plants 
are of one or two ſummer's growth, tranſplant them 
into the nurſery, where, having attained two, three 
= four feet growth, are proper for the ſhrubbery, 

c. 


The ſeaſon for planting them in ſhrubberies, &c. is 
either in autumn, about October or November, &c. 
or in the ſpring. 


CELTS 


Dre 


= 25> Ada 


8 = 


or TREES, SHRUBS, PLANTS, FLOWERS, and FRUITS. 


CzLT1s, (Lote) or NETTLE-TREE. 
l Claſs and Order. 


Polygamia Monoecia, 
Many cat 19 One Houſe or Habitation ; 


Or Flowers of different Sexes, as Males and 
dites, ſeparate on the ſame Plant. 


THE Celtis family conſiſts of large, deciduous 
tree kinds, proper both to introduce in foreſt-tree 
plantations, and for ornament and variety in pleaſure- 

ds, parks, &c, grow thirty or forty, to * 

25 h, or more, and ſome of ſmaller growth; 
adorned in ſummer, with and ſmall oblong, 
ſpear-ſhape, oval and heart- » roughath — 
like leaves, two, to three or four inches ng; an 
half as broad; and ſmall male and herm 
greeniſh flowers, without corolla or petals; — 
in the latter by ſmall, round, drupaceous black, and 
purpliſh berries: ripe in autumn; and by which me 
trees are commonly propagated. 


Generic Chara&ers Flowers hermaphrodite and 
males; the hermaphrodites having a * cup, 
no petals, five ſhort ſtamina, crowned with quadran- 
gular, fous-furrowed anthera; a central, oval germen, 
two reflexel ſtyles, terminated by ſingle ſtigma; male 
flowers with a ſix- parted cup, no petals, five ſtamina, 
as in the hermaphrodites, no en or ſtyles; and 
the 8 hrodite flowers . by » globoſe 

bo" 3 one cell, furniſhed with a round nut. 


The Spectes of CELTIS are, 
1. CELT1s auſtralis; 2 Black- fruĩted Nettle - 


Al „ee tree, #1 rowing forty or fitty feet 
Biever! os C moderately Tor arge.) oval-ſpear-ſhaped, 
— eek ; oy ſmall, black fruit. di of 
the ern parts urope, in France, Spain, tial 

&, ( Am tolerable good foil.) + mo 4 


2. CLT is occidentalis, Occiden 1 7 or Wetters, Pur- 
| ple fruited Nettle 


Moderate, deciduous tree, thirty to forty feet kick 
—leaves (moderately. large) oblique few „ ſawed, 
3 ced 7 and ſmall, obſcure- 
purple t.——Native of North America, principall 
in Virginia. ( Any tolerable good ſoil.) | 


3y CELT1s orientalis, Oriental, or Eaſtern, Yellow- 
fruited Nettle-Tree. - 


A ſmall, deciduous tree, ten or twelve, ts fifteen 
* high, branching horiaoutally—leaves ( 


3 
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oblique-hearted, ſawed, hairy on the underſide, and 
placed alternate; and ſmall, yellow fruit. Native of 
the Eaſt, in the Levant, and in India, ( 


CE — = 

Fly i he gene aan rages > 

and ſome by ſuckers: the youn 

— ſometimes — in 

not materially ſo, and they 

gradually in a year or two; and when of 

growth, of from three or four, to five or fix feet, or 

more, may be planted out where they are to remain, 

—_ expoſures, or where required; and 

by — ſome conſiderable large ſize, 

of ripe fruit for ſowing, as occurs 

＋ 2 ritiſh gardens, in there are 
large trees of theſe for. 


All the ſpecies are proper to introduce, mode 
rately, i in any ornamental planting, and for 
_ leaſure-ground plantatitms, and large 
— icts; as alſo to diverſify Rotten parks 

other grounds, to aſſemble principally with | 
trees of the 1 tribe; and the firſt and 
ſpecies are alſo eligible to diſpoſe i in deciduous, foreſt- 
tree plantations for timber, the wood being of a 


tough, of har corre may bein pcs alla where 
wood of that texture may be in 


The trees of all the ſorts are obtained at the nur- 
ſeries, for any occaſions in which they may propa 
tended or required, for planting. 


may be planted either in autumn, ſoon after 

of the 82 or any time from that ſeaſon, in 
n, mild weather, till the ſpring, or principally in 
laſt-mentioned ſeaſon, in February and March. 


the fa 


or mahod of raiſing all the ſorts 
jo pete y Rel. or ſome, occaſionally, by layers 
o Gy 9 ſhoots; and ſometimes they afford ſack- 
ers from the roots, particularly the Celtis orientalis : 
the ſeeds are often procured from abroad, by the ſeedſ- 
men, generally arriving in the ſpring; at which ſea- 
ſon they may be ſowed, or, if — * to ſow in 
autumn, about October or November, they will ge- 

nerally come up more freely in the ſpri — : 


they may be ſowed i in a bed of light, mellow earth, or 
ſome ſowed i * pots, . froſt 
in 
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ſeed collected into ro 


into four parts; four ſhort ſtamina, inſe 


50 
in winter; or if the pots are plunged in a hot- bed, in 
the ſpring, it will forward the germination of the ſeed, 
and the plants will come up ſooner, when give them 
the free air all ſummer; give occaſional watering, 
in dry weather, both to thoſe in the pots and beds; and 
if the young plants have ſhelter the firſt winter, from 
froſt, it will prove of advantage; then in the ſpring, 
about March, plant them in nurſery-beds, in rows a 
foot aſunder, tifl advanced of one or two years 
growth; when they may be tranſplanted at wider diſ- 
tances, or ſome of the largeſt planted where they are to 
remain; or the whole, when three or four, to five or 
fix feet, are proper for final tranſplantation : layers 
and cuttings of the young wood, in autumn or ſpring, 
will root in one ſummer, eſpecially the layers; and 
—— from the root may be tranſplanted in the ſame 
On. ; F , IS. | 


In the above different methods of railing the trees, 


and in the final tranſplanted growth, train each with 


a fingle ſtem, cutting off lower-ſhoots, and ſtrong, la- 
teral wood from the item, and ſtraggling under-branch- 


es of the head. 


CEPHALANTHUS, BUTTON TREE. 


Claſs and Order. 
Tetrandria Monogynia, 
Four Males, One Female; 


Or Fliauers ( Hermaphrodite) having four Stamina or 
Male Fru#ification; and one Piſtil or Female. 


THE Cephalant hut, or Button Tree, ſo called from 
its headed flowers, is an elegant, deciduous, flowering- 
ſhrub,” to admit in principal ſhrubberies; is of mid. 
dling growth, with oblong leaves; and looſe ſpikes of 
many globular heads of yellowiſh flowers, each head, 
or aggregate, compoſed of numerous, ſmall, funnel- 
ſhaped florets, of one petal, ſucceeded by a ſingle 

. ripe in autumn; and 
by which the plants are raiſed, and alſo by layers and 
cuttings : Te | 


Generic Characters. Numerous, ſmall flowers, col- 


lected into globoſe heads; a one-leaved funnel-ſhaped 


cup to each floret, four-parted at top; the corolla of 


the florets one funnel-ſhaped petal, the top divided 
into the 
petal, crowned with globular anthera; a ſmall ger- 
men, a fingle ſtyle longer than the flower, terminated 
by a round ſti Sena ; and the germens grow oblongiſh 
ſeeds, in a globular head. 


One Species, viz. 


CxymHalantHUS occidentalis, Occidental, or Weſt- 
FE" ern, Button Tree of America. 


A moderate, deciduous ſhrub, five or fix feet high, 
branching by pairs oppolite—leaves (middling, light- 


ard or middle petal, which is ro 
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green ) oblong-narrow, placed oppoſite, and by three 
together; and yellowiſh-white flowers in July.,—-Na. 
tive of North America, (Mei, light foil. ) 


This is a deſirable, flowering-ſhrub, to introduce 
for the embelliſhment of ſhrubberies and other com- 
partments, in pleaſure-grounds, &c. where it will effe& 
a pretty variety, and flower very ornamentally in ſum- 
mer; delights moſt in ſomewhat moiſt ground, but 
may alſo be planted in any common ſoil where it may 
be required, and ſhould generally have a — 5 
ſituation: may be had at the nurſeries, and planted in 
autumn or ſpring; and is propagated by ſeed, layers 
and cuttings. 700 N ä 


To raiſe this ſnrub, the ſeed may be ſowed either in 
the autumn, if it can be obtained, or in the ſpring, in 
a bed of lightiſh earth, or in pots, and p in a 
ſhady border, &c. in ſummer, giving water in that 
ſeaſon; and when the plants are one or 'two years old, 
tranſplant them into nurſery-beds, where train them, 
till of two or three feet growth, proper for ſhrubbery; 
or to propagate it by layers and cuttings of the young 
wood, perform it in autumn 2 pas (no or the 
cuttings principally. in the laſt-menti ſeaſon; they 
will be rooted, both layers and cuttings, to plant off 
in autumn, or ſpring following, into the nurſery, to 

| ones a proper ſize, as obſerved of the ſcedling 
plants. | 103 


Cexcrs, JUDAS TREE, (Arbor Jud) 
Claſs and Order, 
Decandria Monogynia, 
Ten Males, One F —. - 


Or the Flowers Hermaphrodite, having ten Stamina or 
Males, and one Stylus or Female. 


THIS Genus, Cercis, compriſes two curious ſpecies 
of ſmall or moderate, deciduous trees, of the orna- 
mental kind, for adorning ſhrubberies and other deco- 
rative compartments, of planting in pleaſure-grounds; 

row ten or twelve feet high, branching out Jo and 
N garniſhed with large, heart-roundiſh leaves, 
on long foot-ſtalks, placed without order; and large 
cluſters of papilionaceous-like, bright- purple, and 
reddiſh, very. ornamental flowers, of five unequal pe- 
tals, having ten ſtamina, and one germen and ſtyle, 
growing a long, unilocular, flat pod, containing 
roundiſh ſeeds, by which the trees are generally propa- 
gated; ſowed in the ſpring. 


Generic Characters. Hermaphrodite flowers; the ca- 
lyx bell-ſhape, one - leaved, convex at bottom, the toy 
ve-parted; corolla, or flower papilionaceous, or but: 
terfly- flower- like, having five unequal petals, the two 
fide-ones or wings reflexed, and ridn above the ſtand 
ws and two on 
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Or TREES, SHRUBS, PLANTS, FLOWERS, axv FRUITS. * 


the fructiſications; ſtamina, ten diſtinct, decli - 
nated filaments, crowned with oblong, incumbent an- 
thera; an oblong germen and lender ſtyle, terminated 
by an obtuſe ſtigma, and the germen ſucceeded by a 
long, acuminated pod, of one cell, containing a row 
of roundiſh ſeeds, | | 


„ forming the carina or keel, en- 
cloting 


The Species of CERCIS are, 


1. Cxxcrs Sili uaftrum—(Siliquaſtrum) or Common 
European Judas Tree. l 


A ſmall or moderate deciduous tree, twelve or four- 
teen feet high—the leaves (large, ligbi- green) heart- 
ſhape, roundiſh and ſmooth ; and numerous cluſters of 
ornamental flowers from the ſides of the branches.— 
Native of Italy, Spain, Narbonne, and the Eaſt, in 
Aſia, &c. (Any common foil.) , 


Varieties. —Purple-flowered Common Judas Tree. 
| White-flowered Common Judas Tree. 
Bluſh or Fleſh-coloured, ered, 
Narrow podded. 
Broad podded. 


2. Cexcis canadenſis, 3 2 Downy-leaved Judas 
ree. 


A ſmall deciduous tree, ten or twelve feet high, 
erally branching out near the bottom—the leaves 
9 ligbt- green) heart-ſhaped, pointed, and downy ; 
and cluſters 
branches.—-Native of 


mon ſoil.) 


Theſe two curious trees have particular merit, to 
aſſemble in ornamental compartments of trees and 
ſhrubs; they are both of hardy growth, to plant in any 
common ſoil and ſituation, A , may be admitted in 
principal ſhrubberies, wilderneſs quarters, clumps, 
and other decorative diſtricts of plantations, in pleaſure- 
grounds, in which they will diſplay a diſtinguiſhably 
agreeable variety and ornamental appearance in ſum- 
mer, in their general growth, ſingular and elegant 
leaves, and numerous cluſters of — flowers; 
and, if in warm ſituations, are ſometimes ſucceeded 
by curious, long ſeed- pods: the trees may be obtained 
at the nurſeries, of proper rowth for plantin :.and 
are generally propagated by ſeed ſowed in the ſpring, 
and when raiſed three or four, to five or fix feet, are 
of proper ſize for the ſhrubbery or other garden plan- 
tations, in which they may be planted in autumn or 
ſpring ſeaſon. a 


of ſmaller — flowers at the ſides of 
anada and Virginia. ( Any com- 


They are propagated e by ſeed, which 
may 8 bad of — ſeedſmen and nurſerymen, 


in the ſpring; at which ſeaſon, in March or April, 


| tould be ſowed in z bed of light earth, covered in half 


1 


» 


an inch to an inch deep; or ſome ſowed in pots, and 

- plunged in a gentle hot-bed, along with exotic 
tree and ſhrub ſeeds, as —— have that aſſiſt- 
ance, it will bring them on forwarder; and, in either 
method, when the plants are up, give water ſometimes 
in dry weather in — and in winter it would be 
of much advantage to give them ſkelter from ſevere 
froſt, with mats, cc. | | 


Then when the ſeedling-trees are a year old, they 
may be tranſplanted from the ſeed-bed, &c. into nur- 
ſery-rows, performing it generally in the ſpring, about 
March or beginning of April, training them, in their 
advancing ſtate, each with a ſingle ſtem/ more or leſs, 
and a full head; and after having two, three, or four 
yr growth, or advanced ſo many feet or more in 

eight, they are then eligible for final tranſplanting 
in the places where they are to remain. 


. 

Or the propagation may alſo be tried ocaſionally 
Hay ings, eſpecially the varieties; or 4 
ikewiſe by grafting upon ing-ſtocks of the Com- 
mon Judas Tree. | 


The beſt ſeaſon for planting thoſe trees in the ſhrub- 
bery, &c. is the ſpring, but may alſo be performed 
in autumn, at the decay of the leaves, in October, 
November, &c. and in which planting, generally diſ- 
poſe them in ſome principal compartments and conſpi- 
cuous ſituation; where permit them to grow with 
heads, and in their culture, will only require any ca- 
ſual irregular branches pruned to order, and to cut 
out dead wood. © | | | 


FRINGE or SNOW-DROP . 
TREE. | 


Claſs and Order. 
Diandria Monogynia, 
Two Males One Female; 
Or Plants. with Hermaphrodite Flowers, having each 
| two Stamina or Male, and one Style or Female Fruftifi- 


cation. 


THE Chionanthus furniſhes but one hardy ſpecies, 

a very curious deciduous flowering-tree, of ſhrub-like 
rowth, for adorning the ſhrubbery, garniſhed with 
ge oblong foliage; and numerous long bunches of 
fringed ſnow-white flowers, of one funnel-ſhaped pe- 
tal; ſucceeded by a ſmall roundiſh berry, with one ſeed, 
but do not attain perfection plentifully in England: 


CuronAnTHUS, 


are obtained'from America, by which to propa 


* 


the plants, and are alſo raiſed by layers. 
Generic Character. The flower hermap hrodite ; 

calyx or cup monophyllous, ere, acutely four - part · 

ed; corolla, monopetalous, funnel-ſhaped, with a ſhort 

ſpreading tube, cut N erect ſeg- 
* : Fr 


ments; 


ſome ſingly in 


either method, with a fingle ſtem and 


will be two years before they are well r 
try the young ſhoots of the Ane 


4 * * . 
2 S 2 * r 


5 
ments; ſtamina, two ſhort filaments, crowned by heart - 
anthera; and the piſtillum conſiſts of an oval 
2rmen, fingle ſtyle, terminated by an obtuſe, triſid 
igma; the germen becomes a round unilocular berry, 
containing a ſtriated ſeed or nut. | 


The Species 1s, 
CnlonanTHUS virginica, Virginia Snow-Drop Tree. 


A.ſmall deciduous tree, ſhrub-like, eight to ten, or 
twelve feet high—the leaves (large, dark-green)oblong, 
ovate; and peduncles or flower-ſtalks, trifid or three- 
parted, ſuſtaining three flowers. —Native of North 
America. (Moi/t ſoil.) k 

This curious flowering-ſhrub deſerves a place in all 

incipal ſhrubbery collections, beautiful in its large, 
— leaves, and long bunches of flowers in 
May, which being fringed and of a ſnowy whiteneſs, 


the plant obtained the name Fringe or Snow-Dro 


Tree; it delights moſtly in a ſomewhat moiſt ſituati- 
on, but may be planted in any common, mellow foil, 


or as the ſituation affords; is raiſed for ſale in all the 


nurſeries; and pr ated generally by ſeed, and oc- 
| ally by 2 wha the plants are advanced 
two, three, to four or five feet, is of a proper ſize for 
the ſhrabbery ; and may be planted in autumn or in 
the ſpring. . 


To propagate this ſhrub by ſeed, this may be ſowed 
in autumn, if attainable at that ſeaſon : is common! 


obtained from America, and may be had of the ſeedſ- 
men inthe ſpring, when, about March or April, ſow it in 

beds or pots of loamy or other good earth; and if in 

pots, place them in a ſhady or eaſt border in ſummer; 


or if plunged in a hot-bed as ſoon as ſowed, they will 
come up ſooner the ſame year, otherwiſe, ſometimes, 
remain dormant till the ſecond ſpring, in which caſe, 
if the pots are then placed in a hot-bed, it will forward 
them conſiderably; obſerving that as the young ſeed- 
ling-plants are rather tenderiſh, it would be adviſeable 
to give occaſional ſhelter in winter, from froſt; and 
when they are a year old tranſplant them in the 9 22 
ots, others in a warm fituation in 
nurſery; or theſe in pots may have occaſional pro- 
tection the firſt winter or two; training the plants, in 
1 | heads; and 
when two, three or four feet high, they are proper 
for the ſhrubbery, &c. in which thoſe in pots particu- 
larly, may be tranſplanted with balls. 


Or to raiſe them by layers, the young ſhoots of laſt 
fummer are proper, flit-laying them in autumn or 
ſpring ; they will probably be rooted ſome in one, others 
ooted; or may 
year in June or July. 


o * , . bs? C wy * 0 * _ . 
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Cisrus, (CIS TUS) or ROCK-ROSE. 
Claſs and Order. | 
Pol dria Monogynia , 
May! Males, One Female; 


Or Flowers Hermaphrodite, having many Stamina or Male 


Frudifications, and one Piſtillum or Female. 


THE C1sTvs is fertile in a numerous family of 
ever- , ornamental flowering-ſhrubs, elegant furni- 
ture for the ſhrubbery; moſtly of ſmall and moderate 
growth, from one, two, or three, to five or fix feet, 

enerally diffuſely-branchy and buſhy, cloathed with 

ple leaves, oblong, ſpear-ſhape, oval, heart-ſhape, 
&c. of various fizes, and different ſhades of light and 
dark-green, hoary, white, &c. in the different ſpecies, 
moſt of them exuding a gummy ſubſtance; and at 
the fides and ends of the branches, numerous large 
purple, and white flowers, of five ſpreading petals, 
containing numerous ſtamina and one' piſtillum, ſuc- 
ceeded by a roundiſh capſule, filled with ſeeds, ripening 
in autumn in moſt of the ſorts, and by which the plants 
are raiſed; and are propagated alſo by cuttings. 


Generic Characters. The flower hermaphrodite ; ca- 
lyx or cup five-leaved, two alternately ſmaller ; corolla 
or flower, five large, roundiſh, ſpreading petals; ſta- 
mina, numerous ſmall, ſhort filaments, crowned with 
roundiſh anthera; a piſtillum in the centre, conſiſt- 


ing of a roundiſh germen, ſingle ſtylus, terminated 
by an orbicular ſigma ; and germen ſwells to a 


roundiſh, covered capſule, of five to ten loculi or cells, 
filled with roundiſh ſeeds. _ | | 


The hardy Species of CISTUS are, ; 
1. Cisrus populifolius, 2 Ciſtus or Rock» 


A moderate ſhrub, firm ſtem, branchy, five or 
fix feet high—the leaves (largiſa) heart-ſhaye, acu- 
minated; ſmooth, and petiolated or foot-ſtalked; and 
ms. white flowers in June and July.—Native of Por- 
tugal. a | 


2. CisTus Lenriftlins, Bay-leaved Gum Ciſtus, | 


A middling ſhrub, ſtronge ſtem, branching ere, 
five or fix feet high—the leaves (moderate) oblong- 
ovate, three-nerved, ſmooth above, with the foot- 
ſtalks connated or joined at the baſe; and large, white 
flowers; June, July, &c. Native of Spai | 


3. C15Tvs ladaniferus, Ladanum-bearing or Com- 
"7 mon Gum Ciſtus. | 

A middling ſtrong ſhrub, ſtem very branchy, five 
or Ax (feet kigh=—the leaves Cas 2 ſpear-hpe, 


ſn 
ar 
at 


Or TREES, SHRUBS, PLANTS, FLOWERS, ax» FRUITS. 


ſmooth above, with the foot-ſtalks joining at the baſe 
and chaſe; Fo and white flowers, in » ſpotted 


at the baſe; June, July, Fang. plant gummy, 


| —Natize of pain and Portu 


Parittics.—Common ſpotted-flowered On Ciſtus, 
Entire-white-flowered, without ſpots, 


; 4. CisTvus incanus, Hoary-leaved Ciſtus. 


A moderate ſhrub, ſtrongiſh ſtem, having many hairy 
branches — the leaves (middling, whitiſh) ob-ovate 
ſpatula-ſhape, hoary, rough, with the interior baſe, 

eathing and joining; and I 


June, July, &c,— ative of Spain arbona. 


5. Cisrus — Montpelier Gum Ciſtus. 


A moderate ſhrub, flenderiſh tem, very branchy, 
four feet high—the leaves (narrow, dart green) linear- 
ſpear-ſhape, both ſides hairy, three-nerved, and ſeſũle 
or ſitting cloſe; and os peduncles, ſuſtaining many 
white flowers; June, July, * , Native of France. 


6. Cisrus albidus, White-leaved Ciſtus. 


A middling ſhrub, b ere, four or five feet 
igh—the leaves (middling, white) ovate-lance- — 
wary; — 13 three nerved, ſeſſile or cloſe ·ů ſitti 


n flowers; May, June,] 
ative o 


ke Net France and Spain. 


7. Ci8Tvs creticus, Cretan Gum Ciſtus. 


r 

ves (midaling) ſpatulate-ovate, with- 
out nerves, rough, and havin oy -ftalks; red flowers, 
having the leaves of the calyx ſpear- ſhape — 
of the Ifland Creta, and in Syria. ; 


8. C101 us /alvifolius, Sage-leaved fpreading Ciſtus. 


nd pt hand, then Ln od. (mid. 
rizon eaves (mid- 
7 hairy a both fides — Fs ſtalked; and 
long peduncles or flower-ſtalks, having one or two 
white 1 1 June, July, e. Native of Italy, Si- 


dy, and N. 
9. Cie v3criſþus, Curled or waved-leaved Gum Ciſtus. 


A moderate ſhrub, 8 high—the 


leaves (long, narrow, whitiſh) ſpear 8 er, 
ved, 1 and the borders m_ | 
deep-purple flowers at of the branches; — 
July, &c. Native of Portugal. i 


urple flowers; 


3s 
19, Ctarvs balimifolizs, Sca-Purſlane-leayed Ciſtug, 


A middling ſhrub, branching four or five feet high, 
of bufhy - growth—the leaves (middling, very wwhite) 
oval, — hoary; two leaflets o the calyx li- 
near; and „ yellow flowers, on very long foot- 
ftalks at the ends of the goat ; June, July, &c. 
— Native of Portugal, near the ſea. 


— Sea - Purſlane - leaved 
W Sea - Purſlane · leaved | 


11 . Cisrus pilgſut, Hairy - leaved Ciſtus. 


A middling, ſtrong ſhrub, ſtem very branchy, of 
buſhy growth, three or four feet hi Ya 4 leaves (mid- 
dling) ovate, very hairy, and — or foot - ſtalked; 
and purple flower * the branches; May, 
June, &c. Native of Italy and Spain, 


12, Cisr us libanotis, Roſemary, narrow-leaved Ciſtus, 


A moderate ſhrub, tem liſh, branching three 
or four _ high; the — linear and nar- 
row; and white flowers in terminal umbels.—dative 


of Spain. 


13. — * Apennine Mountain Ciſtus. | 


A ſmall, ſhrubby plant, of low, ſlender, 1 
growth—the leaves 7 ſpear-ſhape, 

Larry Tg fide whate —— of the 

Apennines and talian mountains. 


14. CrsTvs humilis, Dwarf Thyme-leaved Ciſtus. 


* Fmt —_— linear, narrow, — 


2 calyx, with white 
— — how: fo * 


15. Cis ros — — or Sun- 
flower Dwarf Ciſtus. 


A ſmall, under-ſhrubby, trailing plant, of ſlender 
growth—the leaves (mall) — revolute, ſome- 
what hairy, with ſpear-ſhape ſtipula ; and largiſh, yel- 
low flowers.—Native of Europe, in dry paſtures, tee. 


16. Car us italicus, Italian Dwarf Ciſtus. 


A low, under-ſhrubby plant, dem ereQ, branches 
1 * 


— 
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lower ones ovate, the upper ſpear-ſhape ; and pale flow- 
ers. Native of Italy. | = 


Thus far compriſing the principal hardy ſpecies of 
firubby Ciſtus, their merit for garden culture, is to 
admit them as ornamental ever-grzens and beautifal 
flowering-ſhrubs, in pleaſure- ground compartments ; in 
which it may be obſerved, that as in their native places 
of growth, they moſtly inhabit dry, warm foils may 
generally be planted in fimilar ſituations, in ſhrubbe- 
Ties,. &c. or will ſucceed in any common, tolerably 
dry ground; and if ſomewhat ſheltered compartments, 
it will be of advantage to the plants in winter, when 
ſevere froſt; though they may alſo be planted in any 
expoſure, in afſemblage with other ever-greens and 
flowering-ſhrubs, where they may be * 3 ; but 
the Cretan Ciſtus, and Cifus halmifolius, being of ra- 
ther more tender quality, in winter, than molt of the 
others, particularly the latter, they ſhould generally 
have a warm, dry ſituation; however, in our ordinar 
ſeaſons, the ſpecies in general here enumerated, will 


moſtly ſtand all weathers, and may all be propagated / 


plentifully by ſeed, layers and cuttings. 


However, as moſt of theſe ſhrubs are liable to ſuffer, 
more or leſs, in very ſevere winters, it will alſo be 
r, where convenient, to have ſome of the prin- 
* cipal or deſirable ſorts planted. in pots, in order for 
placing under ſhelter in rigorous froſts, in a frame or 
glaſs caſe, or under awnings of mats, &c. with other 
ſhrubs of ſimilar temperature ; eſpecially in their young 
mw the firſt year or two aſter being raiſed from 
eed, &c. 


All or moſt theſe ſpecies of Ciſtus are cultivated in 
the nurſeries, for ſupplying ſnrubberies and other com- 
partments in pleaſure- grounds, either in full collection, 
or of any particular or deſirable ſorts required, for 
planting in the proper ſeaſons, autumn or ſpring; and 
when deſigned to propagate or raiſe any of the ſorts, 
itis effected by ſowing the ſeed in the ſpring, in a bed 
of light earth; and by layers and cuttings in the ſame 
ſeaſon and early part of ſummer. 


Theſe ever-green flowering-ſhrubs of the different 
ſpecies, are deſirable furniture to introduce in princi- 
pal ſhrubberies, for ornament and variety, or to beau- 
tify any compartments, borders, &c. of pleaſure- 
grounds; diſpoſed, more or leſs forward, according 
to their ſizes, diſtinguiſhable to fight at all ſeaſons ; or 
ſome principal ſorts likewiſe planted in pots. 


In their general growth they are moſtly branchy and 
' » buſhy; many of them riſing wich an . be — 
ing on every ſide, their whole length; ſome grow more 
mrubby-like, advancing with ſeveral ſtems from the 
bottom; others are low, under-ſhrubbyplants; and the 
whole diſplay a pleaſing diverſity in their different 


growths, of from a foot or leſs, to two, three or four, 


to five or fix feet; ſome erect, others ſpreading, and 


ſome procumbent; as alſo in their various foliage, inthe 
different ſpecies, at all ſeaſons, and numerous, ornamen- 
tal flowers in ſummer; ſome very large and ſpreading; 
ot ners middling, and ſome ſmaller ; appearing ſome in 
May, or the whole principally in June or July, till 
Auguſt; all conſpicuous and of long continuance in 
daily ſucceſſion; for though they are only flowers of 
a day, or the ſame flowers being but of one day's dura- 
tion, they are ſucceeded by new ones every following 


day, abundantly for ſeveral weeks, in moſt of, the 
2 and in many of which are ſucceeded by ripe 


Several ſpecies of theſe Ciſtuſes are, remarkable for 
imparting a gummy matter from the ſurface of their 


leaves and ſhoots, eſpecially in hot weather; which, in 
the places where they grow naturally in great abun- 


dance, is collected for medical preparations, eſpeciall 
Gum Ladanum or Labdanum, : | * 


The beſt ſeaſon for planting theſe ſhrubs is princi- 

ally either in autumn, about September, October or 

— or in the ſpring, in March and April, 
when the weather is ſettled in mild. 


They may be introduced both in compartments of 
ever-greens, and in any general ſhrubbery compart- 
ments, compoſed of ever-greens and deciduous ſhrubs, 
in afſemblage, and in borders, &c. contiguous to 
principal walks and lawns; and ſome planted in pots, 


to move to any particular compartments, occaſionally, 


To propa te theſe ſhrubs, it may be performed 
both by ſeed, as before obſerved, and by cuttings of 
the young ſhoots, alſo by layers, | | 


y in ſpring, about March or 


Sow the ſeed 
3 either in a bed or border of light earth, and mold - 
d in half an inch to an inch deep; or ſome ſowed in 


pots, and thoſe plunged in a hot- bed, to forward the 
germination of the ſeed and growth of the young 
plants, which muſt have plenty of air admitted; they, 


in either method, when come up, and when two or 


three inches high, if very thick, ſome may be thinned 


out and pricked in a border, or ſome ſingly in pots, 
or the whole pricked out the following ſpring; giving 
in 


them protection in winter from ſevere froſt, 
ſummer, . occaſionally watered; and according as they 
increaſe in growth, may be tranſplanted in nurſery- 
rows, one or two feet diſtance; or when of one, two 
or three feet ſize, are proper for final tranſplanting in 
the ſhrubbery, or where they are intended; in which, 
if convenient, to remove them with ſmall balls of earth 
to the roots would be of particular advantage. 


y cuttings, theſe ſhould be of the young, ſhoots, 
in April, May or June, planted either in a ſhady bor-, 
der, or ſeveral together, in largiſh pats; of good 

earth, 


» 
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earth, for moving to a ſhady ſituation, occaſionally in 
ſummer, and to ſhelter in winter; or ſome cuttings plant- 
ed in pots in ſpring, and plunged in any hot-bed of 
moderate heat, it will forward their rooting ſooner, 


giving the whole ſhade and neceſſary watering, they will 


all root freely the ſame ſeaſon, in fix or eight weeks; 
and when a little advanced in a top-growth, plant them 
out, - ſome ſingly in ſmall pots, others in a bed or bor- 
der; give water and ſhade in hot weather, ſhelter 
them in winter, and may afterwards be tranſplanted 
into the full ground. Pg ; 


Itikewiſe by layers of the under-branches, the larg- 
er and other kinds, may alſo be propagated, layed in 
autumn or ſpring. | | 


In their general culture they may be permitted to 
advance in their natural, branchy, buſhy growth; or 
any of the large forts may have irregular or low, 


drag eos branches pruned; and to cut out caſual, 


ſhoots, killed by froſt or other accidents. 


 Crpmaris, (Climber) or VIRGIN's BOWER. 


Claſs and Order. 


Polyandria Polygynia, 
Many Males, Many Female ; 


Or Flowers ( Hermaphrodite ) having many Stamina or foil 7 


Males, and many Piſtillums or Females. 


THE CLEZMuATISs compriſe ſeveral ſpecies of elimb- 
ing, ſhrubby plants, to admit in ſhrubberie,and other 


compartments of the pleaſure-ground, for variety, as 


climbers, and ſome for their ornamental flowering ; 


ſtems, aſcending 
es, poles, &c. ma- 
und, 


producing long, ſlender, trailin 
upon ſupport of trees, ſnrubs, b 
ny feet in one ſeaſon; cloathed, ſome with com 


winged leaves of many folioles, others with trifoliate, 


ternate and ſimple leaves; and numerous flowers, ſing! 
and in cluſters in the different ſpecies, blue, — 46 
white, &c. each formed of four o long petals, with- 
out any calyx," containing many ſtamina and —4 
lums; ſucceeded in the latter by many roundiſh ſeeds, 
terminated by the permanent ſtyles, which in ſome 
ſorts ripen plentifully in this country, others not, 
and by which the plants may be raiſed; but as they 
grow freely by cuttings and layers, they are more com- 
monly propagated by thoſe methods. 


Chara#ers.—The flowers ite, no cal 


or cup; corolla or flower, four oblong, looſe petals; 
ſtamina, numerous, ſhort filaments, having the anthe- 
ra attached to the fides; piſtillum, many roundiſh- 
compreſſed germina, ſupporting awl-ſhaped ſtyles, 
longer than the ſtamina, terminated each by a fingle 
ſigma; and the germina become roundiſn - compreſſed 
ſeeds, collected into a head, and terminated by the 
ſtyles, forming a tail to each ſeed. 


Fa 


The Species of the hardy Shrubby CLEMATIS are, 


1. Crzemartis Fiticella—(Viticella) or Virgin's 
| er. 


A climbing, ſhrubby plant, riſing with —_ tems 
or branches, ten to fifteen or 4 feet high the 
leaves double - compound, branching into diviſions 
compoſed of many oval, intire folioles or leaflets, by 
79— 1 | J — om 8 flowers fingly; 

une and july.—Native o y and Spain, in hedg- 
es. (Any ſoil.) | | 

Varietien. Common ſingle Blue Virgin's Bower. 

EEE Virgin's Bower. ' 
Red-flowered Virgin's Bower. 


Double-flowered Virgin's Bower. 
2. CLEMAT1S Fiorna—(Viorna) or Purple Ameri- 
| can Virgin's Bower. 


A climbing, ſhrubby plant, aſcending ten or twelve 
feet high— the leaves double- compound, of many ' 
heart-ſhape folioles, by threes, the fokioles ſometimes 
trifid ; and purple flowers ſingly, with eoriaceous pe- 
tals; July.—Native of Carolina and Virginia. (ny 


3- CremarT1s cria, Curled-flowered American 
A moderates ſhrubby-climber,' growing four, to vi 
or ſix feet—the leaves fimple and three folioled, wit 


the folioles of the leaves both intire and three-lobed; 


and le flowers ſingly, curled or waved internally; 
July. Native of 2 CA foil.) 0 


2 [orb bins Caged 

4. CLsmaT1s orientalic, Oriental or Eaſtern Cle- 
ad. 

A moderate, ſhrubby climber, extendu ing eight or 

ten feet—the leaves compound, nine folioled, with 

the leaflets cut, angular, lobated wedge · hape; and 


yellow- green flowers, having the petals hairy within; 
April — May.— Native of the Eaſt. $5: V 


. CizMmaT1s cirrbeſa, Cirrhoſe or ing-ten- 
p _ tilled, Ever-green Virgin's — © 6 


An ever-green, ſhrubby climber, extending fix or 
eight feet, branchy and buſhy—the leaves ſimple, 
ovate, ſometimes ſingle, double and ternate; and with 
climbing cirrhi or claſpers; 3 greeniſh flowers in 
winter, Native of Spain and Portugal. (Any foil. } 


6. Cum. 
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6. Cunnatis virginian, Virginia broad three-leav- 


ed Clematis, 


A ftrong, ſhrubby climber, extending many feet 
the leaves ternate or three-folioled, having the fo- 
lioles heart-ſhape, ſub-lobated angular and climbing; 
and dioecous, white flowers; June, July.—Native of 
North America. (Any foil. | 


7. Ciemaris Yitalla—(Fitalka, White Vine) 
White, wild Climber, or Traveller's Joy. 


A ſtrong, ſhrubby climber, extending twenty or 
— feet the leaves pinnated, of many heart-ſhape, 
climbing leaflets, by fives or ſevens; and many bunch- 
es of white flowers; June, July, with ſeeds, having 

long, white beards.—Native of England and moſt parts 
of Europe and America, in hedges, &c.—(A4ry ſoil.) 


Varieties —Indented-leaved Traveller's Joy. 
Intire-leaved Traveller's Joy. 


8..CunMaTis maritime, Maritime or Sea Clematis. 


... An under-ſbrubby plant, ereiſh and ralling; the 
ſtem ſimple, ſix-angled—leaves pinnated and linear. 
— Native near the Adriatic Sea, Venice, and Mont- 


Theſe eight ſpecies of Clematis are very hardy 
lants, to grow in any common foil and ſituation, and 

do admit in ſhrubberies and other compartments, for 
variety in their climbing growth and ornamental flow- 
ering; and are all eaſily propagated, ſome by ſeed oc- 
caſtonally, or the whole more commonly dad expediti- 
ouſly by layers, and ſometimes by cuttings ; each me- 
thod performed, either in ſpring or autumn, or the 
layers and cuttings alſo in ſummer, and will root the 


- 'They being moſtly trailing and climbing plants, ad- 
vices wich long, gender dene and branches, extending 
many feet, in a ſwift „in their iar manner, 
either trailing on the ground or aſcend upon any adjacent 

, Tome in a creeping order, others climbing by 
their tendrils or claſpers, attaching themſelves to 
trees, buſhes, hedges, &c. and as they aſcend, flower at 
the joints, in their reſpective ſeaſons, ſeveral of which 
appear very ornamental; others, though leſs conſpicu- 
ous, diſplay an entertaining variety; and therefore the 
plants conſidered as climbers, are pr oper to introduce in 


particular compartments, where they can have ſupport, 


orſome torun over rural bowers, arbours and ſeats, more 
particularly the Common Virgin's Bower, for the ſu- 
perior beauty of its flowers, which is alſo eligible to 
train againſt walls, trelliſes, poles, &c. in any con- 
ſpicuous ſituation; and. which, and the other ſorts, 


. - 


may alſo be admitted in ſhrubberies,» wood-walks, 
wilderneſs compartments, receſſes, to aſcend upon 
trees, ' ſhrubs, buſhes, or other ſupport; in all of which, 
they will have an agreeable effect in their climbi 

growth, various foliage and flowers; but of which, 
the Clematis Viticella, or particularly the double variety 
thereof, exceeds moſt of the others in its ornamental 
flowers; however, all, or any of the other ſorts, are 
eligible to admit in the order above-mentioned, for va- 
riety, and to diverſify particular diſtricts, where 
thought neceſſary. - 422 


Moſt of theſe plants are ealfed in the nurſeries for 
fale, where any defirable ſorts may be procured for 
planting. | as 


They may be planted in autumn or ſpring, or almoſt 
af iam in mild weather, from October, to March or 
Port. W 


They * 8 ſeed, ſowed in 
autumn or ſpring; but princip layers, in ſprin 
and 3 which will ſoon — * the ſame — 
chuſing the young ſhoots, or branches furniſhed there- 
with; them in the ground, and lay the ſhoots 
in earth, the ſtem of each two or three inches deep, the 
top continued upright, a few inches above the ſurface; 
they will be ſufficiently rooted to plant off in autumn; 
or likewiſe cuttings planted in the ſpring will be rooted 
the following ſummer: and in all of which, when the 
2 have advanced in 8 one, two or 

e years growth, are proper for tranſplanting 
where they — be — 8 e 


| When in the allotted compartments in the pleaſure- 
ground, &c. being planted where they may have ſup- 
port, conduct the ſtems thereto; or where any are 
againſt arbours, walls or trelliſes, train them with 
ſome regularity, -and in their advanced growth, prune 
out weak, or very crouding and irregular wood, or 
where Q _— out of —_— ſhorten them accord- 
in 1 but thoie planted to u trees, poles, &c. 
8 in their natural order. 4 2 


 CueTara—(CLETHRA) 
Claſs and Order. 


Decandria Monogynia : 
Ten Males; One Female; 
Or Flowers (Hermaphrodite) having ten Stamina or 
| Males, and one Piftillum or Female. * 


THIS genus Clethra furniſhes but one ſpecies, a de- 
ciduous flowering-ſhrub, of upright, moderate growth, 
having oblong leaves, and terminal ſpikes of white, 
ornamental flowers, of five petals, ſucceeded by round- 
iſh capſules, filled with angular ſeeds; not always 
ripening plentifully in this country : ma 


— — 


2 23622. 


Or 1 


buſhy 


from America for ſowing, or the plant propagates by 
layers, cuttings, and ſuckers, 

Generic Characters. The flower hermaphrodite ; 
the calyx one-leaved, five-parted, and permanent; 
corolla or flower, five oblong petals, longer than the 
cup; ten ſtaminas the length of the petals, crowned 
ber oblong, ere anthera; piſtillum, conſiſting of a 
roundiſh, central germen, an erect, permanent ſtyle, 
terminated by a trifid ſtigma; and the germen grows 
2 roundiſh, trivalved capſule, full of angular ſeeds. 


One Species, viz. 
CLtTHRA alnifolia, Alder-leaved Clethra. 


A moderate ſhrub, five or ſix feet high—the leaves 
(middling large) oblong ſpear-ſhaped, ſawed, and 
placed alternate; and ſpikes of white flowers at the 
ends of the branches; July.—Native of Carolina, Vir- 
ginia, and Penſylvania. (Moift ſituations, or any common 
fail.) Or TR 

This being an ornamental flowering-ſhrub, demands 

a place in principal ſhrubberies; delights moſt in moiſt 

ground, but wall grow in any common ſoil and ſitu- 

ations: may be obtained at the nurſeries for planting, 

in autumn or ſpring, generally allotting it ſome princ1- 

compartment ut a conſpicuous ſituation, in which 

it will make a pretty appearance when-in flower, and 
effect variety in its general growth. 


It is propagated by layers, cuttings, ſuckers, and 
occaſionally by ſeed; by layers and cuttings the 
young ſhoots are „in autumn or ſpring, they 
will be rooted, ſome probably by the autumn follow- 
ing, or ſometimes not ſufficiently till the ſecond au- 
tumn; or may lay. young ſhoots of the year in June, 
to root ſooner; and cuttings of the young ſhoots ma 
be planted in the ſpring, in a ſhady border; likewi 
2 from the root, digged up with fibres, form at 
once rooted plants, which ſet in a nurſery for a year 
or two; and when the plants, by either method, are 
of two or three feet growth, they are proper for the 
ſnrubbery. | 


By ſeed, generally obtained in the ſpring, ſow it in 
March or April, in a bed or pot of good earth; give 
occaſional ſhade and water in hot weather; and when 
the plants are a year old, tranſplant them in the nurſery 
till of proper ſize, as above. 


Cneorum, WIDOW WAIL. 


_._  Claſs-and Order. 
Triandria Monogynia, 
OSS Three Males One Female; 
Or Flowers Hermaphrodite, having three Stamina or 
Male Frufifications, and one Piftillum or Female, 


THE Cn ou compriſes but one ſpecies; a ſmall 
flowering orna- 


buſhy ever-groen, for the ſhrubbery, f 


collections, allotting 


Or TREES, SHRUBS, PLANTS, FLOWERS, axv FRUTTS. 


* 
mentally great part of ſummer and autumn; is cloſely 
with 


adorned leaves, and many ſmall, 
flowers, ſingly, of three narrow petals, — 55a 
a globular, trilobated, dry berry ing three ſeeds : 


ripe in autumn, and by which, "ſowed in autumn or 
ſpring, the plant is propagated, alfo by cuttings, 


Characters. The flowerherma ite; ſmall, 
tridented, and permanent; _ 8 — 
narrow petals, erect; three ſtamina, ere&, and ſhorter 
than the flower, crowned by ſmall anthera; a cen- 
tral, obtuſe, three-cornered germen, _— a ſhort, 
erect ſtyle, terminated by a ſpreading, trifid ſigma; 

the . becomes a globular, trilobated, dry 
berry, of three round ſeeds. - 


One Species, viz. 
Cnzor uM fricoccum, Three-ſeeded Cneorum or Wi- 
dow-Wail. 


A low, ever- ſhrub, eloſely branching and 
buſhy, three feet high—the leaves (ſmall) oblong- 
oval, narrow, and clofely placed; and yellow flowers, 
ſingly, in May or June, to the end of the ſummer.— 


Native of Spain and Narbona. (Dry fituation or any. I 


This dwarf, ever-green ſhrub, being ornamental. 
both in its cloſe, buſhy growth, and long continuance 
in flower, claims a place in all principal ſhrubbe 
it a front ſituation; either in ai - 
ſemblage, chiefly in ever-green clumps, &c. 'or to- 
wards So front of other compartments; ina dry, gra- 
velly, or any ſoil as may be convenient: may be had 
at the nurſeries for panting, in aytumn or-ſpring, and 
is eaſily raiſed by ſeeds and cuttings in the ſame ſea- 
1 riſe naturally from ſcat- 


To propagate the plant, ſow the ſeed in the autumn 
or 4 but if the — ſeaſon, they will generally 
come up more freely the ſpring following; ſowing it 

i '3 — 


half an inch to an inch deep in any light 
the ſeedlings are one year old plant them in a nurſery ; 
and may plant cuttings or flips of the ſhoots in a 


ſhady border, or forwarded in a hot- bed in the ſpring. 


In either method of raiſing the plants, they, when 
advanced in the nurſery — to ei e or 
two feet, may be planted in the * there pro- 
ceed in their natural growth. 

| Cor urza, BLADDER SENNA. 
Diadelphia Decandria, 
Tao Brotherhoods, Ten Males; © 
Or Papilionaceous Flowers, having two Sets of Stamina, 
or ten Stamina or Males in two Sets or BrotBerhoods. 


THE Cor vr furniſhes ne daciduous 
H plantatious 


2 
* 
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plantations; are of large and moderate growth, gar- 
niſhed with pinnated leaves, of many pair of oval and 
hearted folioles or leaflets, terminated by an odd or 
end foliole; and long looſe cluſters of papilionaceous 
or butterfly-ſhaped, yellow, and red flowers, with un- 
equal petals, conſiſting of a ſtandard, two wings, and 
a carina or keel below, ſucceeded by large, inflated, 
bladder-ſhaped pods, of one cell, contaming many 
kidney-ſhaped ſeeds: ripe in autumn, and by Which the 
ſhrubs are generally propagated. | 


Generic Characters.— The flower hermaphrodite ; of 
the papilionaceous or butterfly-ſhaped kind; the calyx 
bell-ſhape, monophyllous, five-dented and permanent; 
corolla or flower, four unequal petals, conſiſting of a 
large ſtandard above, two fide-wings and a carina be- 
low, all varying in ſhape ; ſtamina, ten filaments, in 


two ſets, nine being joined, one ſtanding ſeparate, . 


each crowned bv ſingle anthera; a 2 conſiſting 
of an oblong central germen, an aſcending ſtyle, ter- 
minated by a linear, bearded ſtigma; and the germen 
grows an inflated or ſwoln, bladder-like, unilocular 
pod, furniſhed with ſeveral kidney-ſhape ſeeds. 


The hardy Species of COLUTEA are, 


1. CoLuTEA arbore/cens, Tree Colutea, or Common 
Bladder Senna. 


A large deciduous ſhrub, eight to ten, or twelve 
feet high; the ſtem tree-like—leaves winged or pinna- 
ted (midaling, light-green) of four or five pair and an 
end foliole; the folioles obcordate-oval ; and pale, 
yellow flowers, in June and July.—Native of France, 
taly, and Auſtria, (Any common ſoil.) 


Varieties —The two 22 are ſuppoſed acci- 
, dental varieties of the common ſort. 


2. Col ur EA media, Middle or Pocock's ſhrubby. 
Colutea. He 


A middling ſhrub, (deciduous) more flender, ſpread- 
ing branches, fix to ſeven, or eight feet high ; the 
ſtem ſhrubby—leaves pinnated (midaling. fixe) of eight 
or nine pair and an odd foliole, the folioles oval, intire; 
and bright, yellow flowers; May or June. Native of 
the Eaſt. ( or any foil.) 85 


| 3. CaLuTEa orientalis, Oriental Shrub Colutea. 


A middling ſhrub (deciduous) branching in a regular 
bead, fix or ſeven feet high—leaves pinnated (middling 
Axe) of five or fix pair and an end foliole, heart- 
ſhaped ; and dark red flowers, ſpotted with yellow; 
June or July.—Native of the Levant. (Dry or any 


fail.) 


All theſe ſpecies and varieties are of hardy growth, 
to ſucceed in any common ſoil and ſituation ; and are 


principal ſhrubs to aCemble in ſhrubbery clumps, and 


other decorative plantations of middling ſhrubs and 


trees, in pleaſure grounds, in which they will effect a 


diſtinguiſhable variety and ornamental appearance in 
ſummer, in their pinnated leaves, numerous papilio- 
naceous flowers, and curious inflated or puffed, bladder. 
like pods; eſpecially if in diſpoſing them in the allotted 
compartments, they are judiciouſly placed, more or 
leſs, behind or forward, according to their growth, 
and that of the other ſhrubs, with which they are to 
aſſemble, ſo as the whole may be diſtinctly conſpicu- 
ous. 


They may be obtained for planting, at all the pub- 
lic nurſeries, in proper growth, of two or three, to 
four or five feet; and the planting performed in au- 
tumn, or any time in open weather, from October to 
March, or April; and are propagated or raiſed abun- 
dantly by ſeed, and occaſionally by layers. 


The propagation or raiſing theſe ſhrubs is generally 
by ſeed, in the ſpring, ſowed in a bed of common 
earth, either in drills or broad-caſt, and earthed in an 
inch deep; or may alſo try layers, in the ſame ſeaſon, 
or in autumn, of the young ſhoots : the ſeeds will ſoon 
vegetate and the plants come up freely, and attain 
ſome tolerable growth by the end of ſummer; and the 
layers will be rooted. for planting off in autumn or 
ſpring; when tranſplant the ſeedlings from the ſeed- 
beds, and alſo the layers from the ſtools, each in nur- 
ſery-rows, to acquire eligible ſize for the ſhrubbery or 
other plantation Aries intended. 


When the ſeedling-ſhrubs, and others, raiſed as 
above, are from two, to three or four feet high, they are 
of proper growth for final planting, in ſhrubberies and 
other places, where required, for ornament and variety. 


The general ſeafon for planting theſe ſhrubs is ei- 
ther in autumn, at the decay of the leaves, or in the 
ſpring, or even any time from October or November 
to April ; obſerving generally in planting, if any have 
long perpendicular tap-roots, they ſhould be pruned, 
that they may throw out lateral roots horizontally, af- 
ter being planted. 


In their general growth, they require but very little 
culture, only to prune up low, ſtraggling, or caſual, 
rude ſhoots, in the head. 


Coriaria (Tanner's Shrub) or MYRTLE-LEAV- 
ED SUMACH. 


Claſs and Order. 
Dioecia Decandria, 
Two Habitation Ten Mals; 
Or Flowers Male and Female, diftin&, on two ſeparate 


/ 


Plants; and the Male Flowers having ten Stamina. 


THIS Genus affords but one hardy ſpecies a ſmall 
flowering-ſhrub, of the deciduous tribe, of ny” 
| % - 


= | _ - oo... . 


mo = © =» oo ' 


1 wt » £ wie man, oblong ves. 
. of whitiſh flowers, male and 2 on 
ſeparate plants, of five oval petals; and ſucceeded in 
the females by an berry, with five ſeeds, which 


are ſeldom uſed for ſowing, as the plants propagate 


plenteouſly by ſuckers. 


Cbaracters.— Flowers male and female, ſeparate on 
two different plants, having a calyx five-leaved; a co- 
rolla or flower, five oval petals attached to the cup; 
and in the male flowers ten ſtamina, crowned by © 
long anthera; the females furniſhed with a piſtillum, 
becoming an angular berry, containing five kidney- 
ſhaped ſeeds. | | 


One Species of hardy CORIARIA, viz. 
Cortaria myrtifolia, Myrtle-leaved Sumach. 


A ſmall ſhrub, with many ſlender ſtems, three or 
four feet high—the leaves ( /mall) ovate-oblong, and 
ſmall ſpikes of whitiſh flowers in ſummer,—Native of 


Montpeher, in France. (Loamy or any foil.) 
— Coriaria, producing male flowers 


only. 
Female Coriaria, producing female flow- 
ers only. 


'Theſe ſhrubs having creeping roots, ſend up many 
ſucker-ftems in a thicketty rowth; is — in 
ſhrubberies for variety, and to ſupply vacancies, 
where a full growth is required in any particular com- 
partments: they may be had at moſt of the nurſeries, 
for planting, in the proper ſeaſons ; and may be __ 
gated plentifully by the abundant root-ſuckers Ken 
up in autumn or ſpring, with roots, and planted in a 
nurſery for a year or two, or ſome at once where they 
are to remain, or will grow by layers. 


In their in ſhrubberies, it does not require 


any particular cultute, only, if thought — x to 
clear out-ſuckers where too conſiderably increaſed, 


Coxnus, CORNEL TREE, or Coxntiian 
Cxtrxry, Dog-Wood, &c. 


Claſs and Order. 
Tetrangria M 1 , 
Four Males, One Female; 


Or Plants, having Flowers, containing four Stamina or 
Males, and one Piftillum or Female Part. l 


THE Cornel family furniſhes three hardy ſpecies, 
and ſeveral varieties, of moderate tree and ſhrub kinds, 
all of the deciduous tribe; employed, - principally, for 


ſhrubberies, as flowering-trees and ſkrubs ; 


diverfifying 


fail.) 


monophyllous four-dented cup, four petals, four ſta- 
mina, and a roundiſh germen and ſlender ſtyle; ſue- 
ceeded by a roundiſh „including a ſmall nut or 
ſtone: ripe in autumn, by which the ſpecies are pro- 
pagated, alſo by layers and cuttings. 


Generic Characters. Hermaphrodite flowers, many 
together in an umbellate 3 contained in one ge- 
neral involucrum, four-leaved and coloured; a ſmall 
calyx one-leaved, four-dented to each flower; the 
corolla or flower, four ſmall, plane petals; ſtamina, 
four ere& filaments, higher than the petals, crowned 
by roundiſh anthera; a round germen under the calyx, 
having a ſlender ſtyle, terminated by an obtuſe ſtigma; 
and the germen grows a roundiſh or oval, drupaceous 
berry, containing a nut, furniſhed with an oblong ker- 


The Species of Woody CORNUS are, 
1. Coxnus fas, _ Cornel Tree, or Cornelian 


A ſmall, deciduous tree, growing fifteen feet high 
or more; a tree ſRem—the leaves oblong obverſe- 
hearted; and flower-umbells and involucrums equal; 
with cloſe ing flowers in Feb or March, ſuc- 
ceeded by cherry like, eatable fruit, for tarts.-Na- 
tive of Auſtria, America, &c. (Any common foil.) 

Varieties, -Red-berried Common Cornel Tree, or 

Cornelian Cherry. 
White-fruited Cornel Tree. 


2. Cornvs ſanguinee „ Blood Twig, Female Cor- 
— or — — 


A ſmaller tree or large ſhrub, eight, to ten or twelve 


feet high, with blood-red ſhoots—the leaves F middlin 
xe, oblong-cordate, naked 


pointed ; and oſe, 7 
flower umbells.—Native of England and moſt parts of 


Europe, in hedges, and in America. ( Any foil.) 


3. Connvs florida, Florid, Male Cornus, or Virginis 


A ſhrub, eight or ten feet high, with red 
leaves (largiſh) oblong ; and white flow- 


ers in mbus bunches, ha a „White invo- 
lucrum, foli obverſe-hearted.—N:Sive of Virginia 
and other parts of North America. (Any common 


H 2 Vari. 


42 — x 
* — 4 __ * 
N 


red fort: which ripening in autumn, 


large, white umbells, termina 
ſhoots ornamentally]; 


tations, all the (| 
in 


Red-ipvetucrumed Virginia Dogwood. 
Blye-berried American Dogwood. 
White-herried Penſylvanian Dogwood. 
White-leaved American Dogwood, 


All thefe ſpecies and varieties of Cornus are efteem- 
ed principafly to plant for ornament and variety, io 
pleaſure-gfounds, &c. and the Cornelian Cherry alin, 
occaſionally, as a fruit-tree, in ſmall ſtandards or in 
eſpaliers, for its cherry-like berries, Nerf the 

of an acid reliſh, 
are ſometimes preſerved for making tarts; but the 


trees of which, in both the varieties, and thoſe of all 
the other ſpecies of Cornel, are more generally em- 


ployed in compoſing ſhrubberies, and in diverſifying 
any decorative plantations; and for all of which oc- 
caſions they are eafily raiſed abundantly by ſeed, lay- 
ers, cuttings, and grafting. | | 


They are all very hardy, deciduous tree and ſhrub 
kinds, to grow in any common ſoil and ſituation; and 
from their natural growth, modes of flowering and 
fruiting, are commonly adapted to introduc in orna- 
mend plantations, and any large clumps or other 
compartments of flowering -trees and ſhruþs, in plea- 
ſure-grounds, in which they will diſplay a proper di- 
verſity in their different growths, ſome ſingular in 
their red ſhoots; and the whole effect a conſpicuous 
yariety in their different leaves, and umbells of flow- 
ers, in ſpring and ſummer, which in the Coraus mas, 
and ſome of the Virginia Dogwoods, appear early in 


the ſpring, at the ſides and ends of the branches, in 


ſmall, cloſe umbells; others appearing in ſummer, in 
the branches and 
ſucceeded an moſt of the ſorts 
by cluſters of red, white, blue, and other coloured 
berries: ripe-in autumn, and ſome continue in winter ; 
and in which ſeaſon the red-twigged Dogwoods exhibit 
an agreeable appearance. 3 
So that for any ornamental planting in large ſhrub- 
— both in cl and running plan- 


pecies of Cornus are proper to — 
e; and for which may be had at all 


nurſeries, and planted any time in open weather, from 
the decay of the leaves in autumn to March. 


Liewiſe the Corus: mary or Cornelian Cherry, may 


be admitted in the fruit- tree collection, particularly the 
red-berried kind, for its fruit, which in ſome fami- 


es is eſteemed for its acid ity to ſerve for 
quality to preſerve 


tarts; and for which the trees may be trained eit 
in ſmall ſtandards, in gazdens or orchards, or trained 


| — — to obtain the fruit in beſt penſetian : ge- 


y ripening in autumn, about September. 
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Fafltties,—Common Broad-leaved Virginia Dog-" 


Ar 


By ſeed or berries, theſe ripening in autumn, 
be goed in that ſeaſon, or in * ; but 1 
in autumn they will more certai come up next 
ſpring, the dthers- probably not ſo freely, or ſome. 
times not wholly till the year following: they 1 

be ſowed in any beds of common earth, and ET 
in an inch or two deep: when the plants come up, give 
occaſional watering in dry weather; and when of one 
or two ſummers growth, tranſplant them in autumn or 
ſpring into a nurſery, rained with a ſingle ſtem and 
branchy head; and when advanced two or three, to 
four or five feet, are of proper ſize for final tranſplant. 


ing in the places where intended. 


Or by fayers, cuttings and ſuckers ;- chuſe for the 
two former, the young ſhoots, which lay and plant in 
autumn or ſpring, and will be rooted by the following 
autumn, more eſpecially the layers; and ſuckers riſing 
from the roots, may be taken off in the autumn or 
ſpring; and all of which planted in a nurſery for a 
year or two, or till of proper growth, or wanted for 


When, by either of the above methods of 4 * 
gation, they are raiſed to three, four or five feet 
growth, they are of eligible ſize for the ſhrubbery and 
other plantation diſtricts intended, planted therein at 
the proper ſeaſon; and in which plantations the prin- 
cipal culture is only to prune out any low, ſtraggling 
branches, or to reduce long ramblers of the head. 


Or if any of the Cornelian Cherry are planted for 
fruit-trees, permit the ſtandards to advance in full 
heads, or, occaſionally, prune any caſual irregularly, 
as above; and where any are trained in the _— 
order, arrange the branches to the trellis moſtly at 
their full length, horizontally, four or five inches aſun- 
der, and have a repulation of . and training 
annually, as directed for the Common Cherry-Tree. 


Coroniiia, JOINTED-PODDED, COLUTEA, 
| and Scorpion Sena. 


Claſs and Order. 


Diadelphia Decandria, 
Tavo Brotherhoods, Ten Males ; 


Or Papilionaceous, Hermaphrodite Flowers, baving tt 
Stamina or Males, in two Sets or Brotherheods. 


THE family of Coronilla affords four hardy flower- 
ſurubs of the ever- green and deciduous tribes, to 


mg- 


admit in the ſhrubbery; all of upright, 3 
| g 


pinnated or winged leaves, 


me. growth, cloathed with : 

an . — 

or pea- bloom, JE ow nod or butterfly-ſhaped, 
thes. aps | 


ikes at the s and end of che oaſe 


ard, two oval wings, and a ſhort carina or keel, with 
ten internal ſtamina, an oblong germen, and ſingle 


uy ſtyle; and the germen becomes a Jointed-Pod, con- 
re taining oblong ſeed, ripe in autumn, proper for ſow- 
ive ing to raiſe ſupplies of the plants, which are alſo pro- 
Ine pagated by layers. 7 | 
Or , 
ind Chara&ers—The flowers, hermaphrodite,. =_ 
to naceous—the calyx one - leaved, very 4 ifd; 
* erect and permanent; corolla or flower, a heart-ſhap- 
ed, and in ſome a narrow vixillum or ftandard; two 
oval or oblong wings, and a ſhort, compreſſed point- 
the ed keel or carina; ſtamina, ten filaments in two ſets, 
n nine being joined and one ſtanding ſeparate, broad at 
ng top, crowned with ſmall anthera; a piſtillum, conſiſt 
ng ing of a long, taper germen, ſupporting a briſtly, aſ- 
172 cending ſtyle, — — by an obtuſe ſtigma; and 
the germen grows a jointed taper pod, having oblong 
for kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. 4 | 
ba- The Species are, 
eet 
nd 1. CoxoNn1LLA. coronata, Coronated: Fointed-Podded' 
hy | Colutea.. X 
18 A ſmall, ever-green flirub, two feet high the 
leaves pinnated {/mall) of nine ob- oval lobes, the in- 
* ner ones approaching the ſtalk, with two-parted, op- 
* | pom ſtipula; and cloſe bunches of yellow flowers; 
ay or June,—Native of the South parts of Europe. 
Y» : «1 / 
ier (4 arp, ary ftuation. | | 
at a 
in- 
2. Coko ILL glauca, G or Sea- Co- 
og | | a. 8 Flaucous- green 


A ſmall, ever-green ſhrub, two feet high—the- 
leaves pinnated, ( „ glaucous or fea-green) of 
ſeven lobes,: with lanceolate ſtipula, and roundiſh 
bunches of bright-yellow flowers, in April or May. 
— Native of France. (Warm, dry ſoil.) 


> corona ue Silvery-leaved Coronilla of 
| reta. 


a 7 e 

ves > iver-coloured) of eleven 
filky. filvery lobes, outer ones largeſt , and bunches 
of yellow flowers, in April or May. Native of Cre- 
ta. (Warm, dry fituation.) | | 


/ 


Or TREES, SHRURS, FLANTS, FLOWERS, and PRUITS. 


ower compoſed of a heart-ſhape vexillum or ſalt 


682 
4+ Conontiia e ar Scorpion 


corolla 


mon ſoil.) 
Variety. Dwarf, Scorpion Sena. | 
Of the above ſpecies of Coronilla, the firſt three 
are ſomewhat tenderiſh in winter, more liable to ſi 
by ſeyere froſt than the fourth ſort ; ſo ſhould, gene- 


rally, have a warm, dry ſituation, and ſome of each 
kept in pots, to move under protection of a frame or 
green-houſe, in rigorous. weather, or during the win- 
ter ſeaſon; and are likewiſe admitted wholly in the 
green-houſe collection, more particularly, the ſecond 
and third: however, they being planted in a dry foil 
and ſheltered ſituation, in the f d, will ſtand 
our ordinary winters tolerably well; but the fourth ſort, 
Coronilla Emerus or Scorpion Sena, is ſufficiently hardy 
to grow in any common ſoil and fituation, and is more” 
2 known and cultivated as a hardy flowering-- 
, the others. on: 


r 
owering-ſhrubs, to admit in „ in 
— the ſhrubbery and other compartments :- 
may be obtained at moſt of the nurſeries, to plant in 
autumn or ſpring; but more commonly the Scorpion 
Sena; diſpoſing the three ſmaller ones towards front, 
in a warm fituation; the other any where, more 


or leſs inward, to aſſemble with other ſhrubs of ſimilar 
dimenſions of ; they will make a pretty va-- 
riety in cheir pinnated leaves, and papilionaceous flow 
ers in ſummer. 5 9yoÞ 

'They are propagated moſily by ſeeds, and occafions 
ally by layers. 5 


By ſeed, which ripening in moſt of the ſorts in au 
tumn, but more abundantly in the Scorpion Sena, ia 
ſowed in March or April; the firſt three forts ſow in 
a warm border, the other in any bed of light earth, 
an inch deep; give water in dry weather). both befors: 
and after the plants are up; and when thoſe of the 
three former are two or three inches high, - prick ſome 
in pots or in a border, — 12 the 
ſun, till freſh rooted; and · the fourth ſort, having one 
or two ſummers growth in the ſeed · bed, ſhould be 
tranſplanted in autumn or ſpring, in nurſery-rows; and. 
in which the different ſorts to continue for two or thres 
years, or till of proper ſize for the ſhrubbery.. ö 


feet 


a< 


| 
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62. THE GARDENER! v 
Likewiſe by layers of the young ſhoots the Coro- 


as. are, occaſionally, propagated, or more 
rally the Scorpion Sena; laying the tender ſhoots in 
the ſpring, and they will be rooted co plant off in au- 
- wag or ſpring following, and managed as the ſced- 
$. | * 


When defigned to plant theſe Coronilla ſhrubs, it 
may be proper to remark, that as they generally run 
with long, naked tap- roots, eſpecially, the Scorpion 
Sena, it is adviſeable to tranſplant them finally into 
the ſhrubbery, or where, intended, while they are of 
but moderate growth, in which, the roots being ſmal- 
ler and more fibrouſy, they will ſooner root effectuall 


— 


than large plants of this kind; and as to future cul - 


= 


-ture, it1s the ſame as intimated for other flowering- 
ſhrubs. 


 - Convuvs, HAZEL-NUT TREE, FILBERT, 


. 
Claſs and Order. 


Monoecia Polyandria, 
One Houſe, Many Males ; 


Or Male and Female Flowers, ſeparate on the ſame. Tree, 


der the flower, enlarging 


and the Male Flowers having many Stamina, 


THE Corylus furniſhes ſeveral ſpecies and varieties 
of hardy, deciduous trees and ſhrubs, all of the 
nuciferous or nut-bearing tribe, proper both to culti- 
vate as fruit-trees, &c. in gardens and orchards, and 
in pleaſurable plantations, for variety; conſiſting of 
moderate tree kinds, ten to fifteen or twenty feet high, 


and ſome of a ſhrubby growth; garniſhed, in ſummer, - 


with largiſh,  cordate-roundiſh, rough leaves; and 
male and female flowers, apart, on the ſame tree; the 
males collected in ſmall, looſe, ſcaly amentums, and 


the females in large, two-leaved cups, having in each 
Female an oval germen and two briſtly ſtyles; and the 


germen grows an'oval nut, containing an eatable kernel, 


_ each nut incloſed in its large, lacerated cup, defending 


It to maturity : ripening in Auguſt and September, in 
perfection for eating, and by which the trees are pro- 
pagated ; alſo by ſuckers, layers and grafting. 


| Charaders,—Male and female flowers, growing ſe- 
Ip = on the ſame tree—the males conſiſting of many 


florets, are collected into long, ſmall, ſcaly 
amentums or catkins, each ſcale including a ſmall flo- 
ret, having each many minute ſtamina, crowned with 
oblong anthera; and female flowers without petals, 
incloſed in roundiſh buds, ſitting cloſe to the branches, 
Furniſhed each with a two-leaved torn cup, fitting un- 
and continuing, a round 
in the centre, with two briſtly ſtyles longer 


han-the cup, terminated by 2 ſti and the 
germen becomes an oval, pointed nut, incloſed in the 


gene 


EGETABLE SYSTEM. © 


„ Hoellans—(Avellana) or Common 
1. Soße ffad.-Nut Tree. 
A moderate or ſmall, deciduous tree, growing ten 
to fifteen or twenty feet high, or more —the leaves 
(middling) hearted-roundiſh ; ovate-obtuſe, ſtipula 
at the baſe; and nuts oval, roundiſh and oblong, 
in the different varieties. Native of Britain and moſt 
other parts of Europe, in woods and hedges. (Moiſt, 
ftrong land, or any ſoil and fituum ion.) 


Varieties Common Hazel, of the woods and 
hedges. (Oval-roundiſh nuts.) © 


Long Wood Nut. (The nuts wery long.) 
Cluſter Wood Nut. (Large Nuts in Clu/- 
ters.) 


jg Cob Nut. (Remarkably large, oval- 
6) - | . 


2. CoxyLvs ſatiua, Cultivated Nut Tree or Fil- 
bert, ſuppoſed a ſeminal, improved variety of the 
Common Hazel. 


A moderate tree, branching more ere&, ten to fif- 
teen feet high, or mere—the leaves (largiſb) hearted- 
roundiſh, with oblongiſh, obtuſe ſtipula; and larger 
oblong nuts.—Native, . principally, of gardens and or- 
chards. (Rich or any common ſoil.) 


Viarieties. —White-kernelled Filbert. 
| Red-kernelled Filbert. 


3. CoxyLvs tranſylvanica, Tranſylvanian or Eaſtert 


Nut Tree, ſuppoſed a Variety of the Common. 


A middling tree, twenty feet high or more—the 
leaves (large) cordate-roundiſh, and large, roundiſh 


nuts,-Native of Tranſylvania. (Any common /oil.) 


4. CoxyLvus Colurna—(Colurna) or Dwarf Byzan- 
; tine Nut Tree. 


A ſmall tree, (ſhrub-like) four to five or fix feet 


high—the leaves (middling) cordate-roundiſh, with 
linear, acute ſtipula; and large, roundiſh nuts,-Na- 
tive of Byzantium or near Conſtantinople. (Au 
common ſoil.) _ 4 


Variety. (Corylus barcelona) or Barcelona Nut, ſup- 


poſed. a variety of the Bazantian, or 
2 of the Common; (the nuts 
ge, roundiſb. Native of Spain. 


5. CoxrLvs 


The Species of CORVI-US am — 


ET TE. Load” ods abs. dw} Jl a = 


8 — 0 


5, ConyLus cornuta, Cornuted or Horned American 
ut. 


All thoſe ſpecies and varieties of Corylus are hardy, 
deciduous trees, adapted to grow in any common ſoils 
of a garden, orchard, or that of any tree and ſhrub 
plantations, in pleaſure-grounds; and are proper both 
to cultivate for their production of nuts, as being all 
of the eatable kind, and to effect variety 
ries, &c. as alſo the Common Hazel, to raiſe in 
woods, as a foreſt-tree, or principally for underwood, 
in coppices and hedge-rows; and for which occaſions 
they may all be taiſed abundantly, by ſowing the nuts 
in autumn or ſpring ; and the deſirable varieties, prin- 
cipally, either by faers or ſuckers, and, occaſionally, 
by grafting or budging any principal kinds upon Com- 
mon Hazel Stocks, as the varieties ſeldom come the 
ſame from the ſeed or nuts, in thorough perfection. 


The Corylus, in all the different ſpecies in their mode 
of bearing, produce the flowers at the fides of branch- 
es; the males catkins appearing in winter and ſpring, 
and the females in the — eaſon; and being then 
impregnated by the farina of the males, they ad vanc 
in a ſlow growth till Auguſt or September, defended 
all the while by the large calyx, which, at the matu- 
rity of the fruit, changes brown at top, at which time. 
the nuts are in perfection for eating. 


For the different purpoſes of planting in gardens, 
orchards, ſhrubberies, &c. they 1 be 
trained in ſmall ſtandards, either with quarter, half 
or full tems, from two or three, to four, five or ſix 
feet, to branch out above in full heads, in their na- 
tural order, in which they will produce age gas crops 
of nuts, annually, without much trouble of culture; 
and they may alſo be occaſionally trained in rough 
hedges, in particular diſtricts, to run up at top, in a 
natural growth, without cutting; or in the ſame man- 
ner, may have filberts in ſingle or double ranges, to 
form ſhady walks; and in both of which, all the ſorts 
will bear very agreeably in plentiful productions. 


To cultivate as fruit-trees, ſome of all the ſorts may 
be admitted in gardens and orchards, both in quarter, 
half and full ſtandards, as before obſerved, to branch 
out above in full heads; and for which may have any 
of the principal varieties of the Common Hazel Nut, 
but more abundantly of the two varieties of Filbert, 
for the ſuperior excellence of their large nuts, with 
kernels of the fineſt flavour; and may alſo have ſome 
trees of the Tranſylvanian, Byzantine and Barcelona 
kinds, all which produce nuts of large ſize; though 
the Filbert claims precedence for — culture in 
their more plenti 3 of 2 ſooner 
acquiring maturity in fulleſt perfection of ripeneſs in 
the kernels, in Auguſt and September. 


in ſhrubbe- 


at once where th 


or TREES, SHRUBS, PLANTS, FLOWERS, and FRUITS. 0 


Likewiſe in ſhrubberies, and other plantations, in 
ſure-grounds, may introduce all or any approved- 

q — and varieties of Corylus, both of the Common 
azel kinds, Filberts and other ſorts, trained in ſmal - 
ler or larger ſtandards, ſuitable to different compart- 
ments, and diſpoſed in aſſemblage with any hardy trees 
and ſhrubs, and on the borders of wood walks, ſhady 
walks, &c. in which they will add to the collection, 
and effect a pleaſing diverſity, both in their growth 
and production of fruit. "IL 


And to cultivate as foreſt-trees or underwood, the 
Common Wood Hazel is of conſiderable utility, more 
particularly in plantations of under-growth, in cloſe 
coppices and in hedge-rows, to run up to ſtems of 

er or ſmaller ſize, to cut for poles, exceedingly 
uſeful in numerous occaſions, as hurdles, hoops, &c. 
and being raiſed in cloſe growth, each plant may run 
up with ſeveral ſtems in their natural order, to cut 
once in five, fix or ſeven years, as they will ſhoot out 
again in numerous bottom-ſuckers and ſtems; or ſome 
may be left ſingle, for ſtandards, clearing away all 
ſuckers to one main ſtem on each ſtool; and to prune 
up the ſaid ſtems from lateral branches, that they may 

vance in a clean growth for larger wood. 


All or moſt of the principal ſorts of Corylus, are 
raiſed in the public nurſeries, in which they may be 


obtained in a collection, or as may be required, for 


furniſhing garden plantations, both in fruit-trees and 
for variety; but for any conſiderable planting, they 
may be expeditiouſly — abundantly raiſed with great 
facility, in the ſeveral methods of propagation. 


They will ſucceed in any common ſoit and ſituation 
and the Common Hazel, where required in large ſu 

plies, in coppice-wood, &c. may be cultivated in 
any ſtrong, moiſt land, or in low or high ground, in 
moiſt or ſoils, as the premiſes afford, or where 


thought convenient or eligible to have plantations 


thereof. 


f | 
The ſeaſon for plantin theſe trees of the different 
ſpecies and varieties of Corylus, is any time in open 
weather, from October or November, to March or 
beginning of April. | 


For planting, may either, occaſionally, have ſtrong 
ſuckers —— from the roots of the trees, chuſing 
thoſe of one or two years growth, two to three or 
four feet high, taken up with good roots; and planted 
are to remain, they will ſoon ad- 
vance in conſiderable growth, in full heads, and pro- 
duce fruit of their reſpective varieties; or have trees that 
have been previouſly trained in a nurſery, raiſed 
either from ſuckers, layers or nuts, &c. to three, four 
or five feet though it ſhould be remarked, 


that for the approved varieties, both of the Common 


and layers, more certainly produce fruit the ſame in 
, their reſpective properties, which is not the caſe in ſeed- 
if ling-plants; for although the Filberts will ſometimes 
Tome the ſame from the nuts, yet the fruit 1s generally 
inferior in fize and goodneſs, and the plants longer bo- 
l fore they bear than the ſucker and layer-raiſed trees, 
or generally the layers are preferable to the ſuckers; 
* us. vr ſorts (Filberts) are alſo ſometimes propagated 
f by grafting, as an effectual method to continue the 
permanency of the two varieties thereof. | 


x, 
il Hazel and the Filberts, thoſe raiſed from ſuckers 


The propagation or method of raiſing theſe trees 
being by nuts, ſuckers, layers, and grafting, each is 
according to the following practice, 


| By nuts, theſe may be ſowed in autumn or ſpring ; 
or to avoid their being devoured in winter by vermin, 
-or deſtroyed by the weather, they may be preſerved in 
a box of dry ſand, in a cellar or other cloſe apartment, 
until February, then ſowed; performing it either in 
drills, a foot aſunder, and two inches deep, or the 
earth raked off the top of the bed, the above depth: 
ſow the nuts thickly on the ſurface and earth them 
over evenly; and when the plants are come up of one 
or two years growth, tranſplant them in nurſery-rows, 
in which to advance two or three years or till of proper 
dize for final tranſplanting. 


By ſuckers, theſe riſe plentifully from the roots of 
old trees, and when of one or two years growth, they 
may be digged up in autumn, winter, or ſpring, with 
roots, forming at once proper plants, and, may be 
planted in a nurſery, or large ones at once, where they 
are to remain. 


Or by layers, this is an effectual method by which 
to propagate the principal varieties, to continue them 
rmanent in their reſpective kinds, ſuch as the Fil- 
or any other ſorts; and which is performed in the 
young wood in autumn or ſpring, bowing down ſome 
pliant lower branches, peg them ſecurely into the earth, 
then lay the young ſhoots thereof, admitting the ſtem of 
each three or four inches deep, keeping the top _=_ 
ſeveral inches above ground; they will root freely, 
ready for planting off next autumn, into a nurſery for 
a year or two, or till of a proper growth for garden 
plantations; and will produce fruit ſimilar to of 


the parent tree. 


Alſo by grafting, may propagate the Filberts, or any 

- Other — ob — — or ſucker-ſtocks 
of the Common Hazel or Filberts, raiſed two to three, 
or four feet high, or more; and upon which perform 
the grafting in February or March, with grafts of the 
defirable kinds; inſerted either low in the ſtock, and 
the firſt main-ſhoot of the graft run up, more or leſs, for 

a ſtem, or-grafted at two, three, or four feet height; 


THE GARDENER's VEGETABLE SYSTEM 1 


and in either method permit them to branch out above 
in full heads. a ; 


In the above different methods of gating theſe 


trees, they, in their advancing growth, may be trained 


each with a ſingle ſtem, either low, of one, two, or 
three, to form dwarf trees, or with four or five feet 


ſtems, for taller ſtandards; and ſo agreeable to theſe 


intimations, cut away lateral ſhoots below accordingly, 
to the height the ſtem is intended, and then permitted 
to branch out freely above, in their natural manner; 
or for icular occaſions, ſome may advance' with 
ſeveral ſtems from the beginning, in a branchy, buſhy 
growth, 


When * plant theſe trees in gardens, 
orchards, & c. in ſtandards, ſuch as Filberts, or any 


other principal kinds, they may be planted at ten, to 


fifteen or twenty feet diſtance; or if only in one ſingle 
row in any particular parts,. ten, or twelve feet may 
be ſufficient; or may occaſionally plant ſome to form 
Nut and Filbert hedges, planted three to four, or five 
feet aſunder in the row, to run up in full growth with- 
out cutting; or ſometimes planted in the ſame manner, 
in double or ſingle range, for a ſhady Filbert walk, 
e e to run up in a natural order below and above; 

ut generally obſerving, that where planted in detach · 
ed ſtandards, it is proper to keep them clear below 
from bottom-ſuckers, as alſo to cut away ſtrong, 
rambling ſhoots, from the ſtem and head; or alſo any 
planted 1n a cloſe row in gardens, hedge-faſhion, that 
as they will encreaſe in numerous ſuckers in a thicketty 
growth, the ſuckers ſhould be eradicated occaſionally in 
the ſides, to keep the bottom within ſome regular limits, 
more open to admit the ſun and air, and to encourage 
and continue the _ parts in a good ſtate of bear- 
ing, which will alſo have the ſame effect as the ſtand- 

8. 


The fruit, or nuts of theſe trees, ripen in autumn, 
principally in Auguſt and September, in which their 
mature ripeneſs is generally when the outer cover or 
cup, in which the nuts are contained and incloſed, be- 

in to change brown, or when the nuts readily quit the 
Paid cover; for if gathered before they attain that ſtate 
of maturity the kernels have not their proper flavour, 
but eat watery and inſipid; or however, ſhould not be 
thered generally before they acquire tolerable per- 
ection, only when required to have ſome as ſoon as 
they begin to ripen, gather but a few at a time, as 
wanted for immediate eating; and when required for 
2 any conſiderable time, they ſhould be ripe in 
the fulleſt maturity: are generally ered in their 
huſks, except when dead ripe, in which they naturally 
drop out, or may eaſily be detached from the cups; 
that to preferve them for future uſe, depoſit a quantity, 
when thorough ripe and dry, in a box, caſk, &c, and 
cloſe covered with ftraw, 2 foot thick, Or more. 


When 
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Or TREES; SHRUBS, PLAN TS, FLOWERS, av FRUITS. 


7 


| Where it wa be deſigned to have a coppice 


of the 


common Hazel, they may either be planted in ſuckers, 
Fn rows, three or four, to five or ſix feet.aſunder ; or 


the goto on des thax dee, —— 
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Ck eee, WILD SERVICE, and Haw HORN, 


It 3. * 


\  Teoſandria * Digynia; 

e T0 Fanal: 

Or Plants with Hermaphrodite Flowers, having twenty 
a 4 — re or Pee _ to OI or F. e- 
males." 


"THE 8 D a family of 
many ſpecies and varieties of deciduous, - bearing 
trees and ſhrubs, for- uſeful and ornamental mtg 
ſome. of which both for fruit-trees in gardens and or- 


chards, and for variety in ſhrubberies,. &c. others moſt ©1 


valuable for hedges, (the Hawthorn) and the whole toar- 
range in decorative plantations; are of ſmallerand larger 
growth i in the different ſpecies, ten, hfteen, to twen 
or thirty feet Ran moſtly armed more or leſs wi 
thorns, and in ſummer cloathed with ſimple leaves 
heart- ſhape-lobated, three-lobed, oval, {| -ſhape, 
&c. and numerous umbellate bunches of ſmall white 
flowers in May and June, compoſed each of a five- 
E cup, five roundiſh petals, many ſtamina, and 
les; ſucceeded by bunches of ſmall and large, 
— 2 Her berries, with two ſeeds: ripe in au- 
tumn; and y which, ſowed in autumn or ſpring, the 
trees are raiſed, alſo by 1 grafting and bud- 


The Species of CRAT.EGUS are, 


1. CRAT Os torminalis, Torminal-fruited, « or Com- 
mon Wild-Service 'Tree. 


A middling or largiſh tree, growing thirty or forty 
feet high, or more—the leaves (moderate fize} heart- 
ed, ſeven-angled, the lobes divaricated aſunder; and 
bunches of browniſh-red z catable berries. Native of 
England, Germany, RIOT Burgundy, ns 


(Lamp or any ſoil.) 
Varieties —Sawed-leaved wild- Service. 
Round-leaved Wild-Service. 


2. cine O-yarentba—(Oxyacantha)Hawthord 
or Whate-thorn T ree. s 


A ſmall or moderate tree, of buſhy growth, grow- 
4 6 or twenty feet hi 9 — (ſmalliſh, 


reen) obtuſe, ſub-trifid or three-lobed, and ſaw- 
wering in band and June: the ben 26-4 
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in autumn. Native of moſt parts of Europe, and of 
great value for hedges. © (Any oil.) 4 


Varieties Common, ſingle-bloſſomed, Red-ber- 
ried Hawthorn, White-thorn” or Quick- 
ſet. 3 
Double-bloſſom Hawthorn. 
Scarlet-berned Hawthorn, 
Yellow-berried Hawthorn, 
_ White-berried Hawthorn. _. 
Glaſtonbury, Early-blowing Hawthorn, 
or Glaſtonbury Thorn. 
Maple - leaved Hawthorn. 


3. Crnarzovs 9 White -Beam or White- 


Amiddling large tree, growin — 
2 bard = ih, ue. grad) ovate, un- 
and underneath.—Native of 
England K moſt parts ** (Loanyy:chally, 
or any ſoil.) "1 


Variety. (Cratægus Aria ſuecia) or Swediſh 

( regs rin fri) diſh White 
leaves elliptic ſawed, tranſverſe finuat- 
ed, and underneath. Native * 
Sweden and England. 


4. CrnaTEaCus 3 423 


A ſmaller tree, eighteen or feet high—the' 
leaves (largiſb) obtuſe fub-trifid, or ſomewhat three · 
lobed and a little indented; and bunches of largiſh, 


red, eatable berries; in ws 2222 of Jah amd 
Montpelier. 45 common ſoil.) | 
Varieties, —Strong-thomed Azarole. 
Thornleſs Azarole. - 
Jag leaved Azarole. 
uble-flowered Azarole. 


» Red-fruited Azarole; 
Smaller, Yellow-fruited Azarole. 
Long-fruited Axarole. | 
"ke or Eaſtern Parlley-Jeaved A. 


5. Craracvs caccinea, Scarlet - fruĩted Azarole 
Thorn, or Great American Azarole. 


A ſmaller tree, twenty feet high—the leaves (mid- 
dling) ovate, repand or waved-angulated, — and 
ſmooth} large, ſcarlet fruit—Native a Virginia and 
Canada. (4 common ſoil.) 
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6. CrarEcvs Crus-galli—(Crus-galli) or Cock-ſpur 
Thorn, or Virginia Azarole. 


_  Afmaller tree, eighteen or twenty feet high—branch- 
es thorny, robuſt ſpines; the leaves (middling) — 
ſhape-ovate, ſawed and ſmooth; and large, r 
ries.— Native of Virginia. (Any ſoil.) 


Varieties, —Long-thorned Cock- ſpur Thorn. 
. Short-thorned Cock-ſpur Thorn. 
Pear-leaved Cock-ſpur Thorn. 
8 Cock- ſpur Thorn. 
illow-leaved Cock-ſpur Thorn. 


7. CRATEGUS tomento/a, Downy; Gooſeberry-leav- 
: ed Crataegus. 


A ſmaller tree, ten or fifteen feet high—the branch- 
es thorny ; leaves (moderate) wedge-form-ovate, ſome- 
what angulated, ſawed and downy-hairy underneath ; 
and yellow fruit. —Native of Virginia. (4ny fitua- 


tion.) 


8. Crarzoud viridis, Green · leaved, thornleſs Cra- 
ta gus. 


A ſmall tree, ten or fifteen feet high— branches 
thornleſs; the leaves (/mall) lance-ovate, ſomewhat 
three-lobed, ſawed, and ſmooth, green on both ſides. 
Native of Virginia. (Any oil and ſituation.) 


Theſe ſpecies and varieties of Cratægus are all of 
very hardy growth to plant in any common foil and 
ſituation; their 7 merit is, in the greater part, 
to diverſify tree and ſhrub. plantations in pleaſure- 

rrounds ; — alſo for their production of fruit, and 
— Common Hawthorn, in particular, for hedges: 
are all of the deciduous tribe, garniſned with leaves, 
from May to October; flower moſtly in May and 
you ; the flowers principally white, produced in 
unches at the fides and ends of the branches, ſucceed- 
ed by cluſters of berries, 1 in September and 
October; — gr in moſt of * ſpecies, for ſow- 
ing, and ſome for eating, ſuch as the Common Wild- 
Service, and occaſionally the Axarvlus; and by which 


all the ſpecies are eaſily propagated, gr any particu- 


lar ſpecies and varieties, by layers, grafting and ino- 
culation. | 


They r hy nyc both for uſeful and ornamen- 
tal planting, we may reckon among the more uſeful 
kinds the Common Hawthorn, for its great utility in 
Forming the 'moſt effectual of all hedge fences, com- 
monly called quick-ſet hedges, ſuperior to all for out- 
ward fences, or where required for a ſtrong, durable 
hedge, fencible againſt man and beaſt, and grows 
alſo very cloſe to afford ſhelter; and the Wild-Service 

and"Crategus Azarolus to cultivate in the fruit- tree 


collections for their eatable berries, which ripening in 


October, and being then gathered in their bunches, 
and hung up acroſs lines in any dry apartment till they 
become foft and mellow, they eat with an agree- 
able tartiſh flavour; and the trees of which two 
ſpecies may-be admitted, as fruit-trees, in a moderate 
rtion, or as required, in gardens, orchards, plea. 
ure- rounds, parks, avenues, &c. in full ſtandards; 
likewiſe the firſt, and ſome other ſpecies, advancing 


to ſome conſiderable ſtature and large growth, may 


be introduced in foreſt-tree plantations, in com 
with other deciduous timber trees, or in any 
plantation diſtricts, for variety. 


Or all the different ſpecies and their reſpective va. 
rieties are very eligi =p aſſemble in — 
plantations and ſhrabberies, in which they will increaſe 
the collection, and ſeveral ſorts, both of the ſpecies 
and varieties, appear very ornamental and curious in 
their different growths, flowers and fruit; and the 
ſpecies in general will diſplay a r diverſity and 
entertaining variety; and are well adapted to arrange 
in extenſive or large pleaſurable plantations, conſidera- 
ble ſhrubberies, and in clumps; and the larger tree 
kinds alſo to diſpoſe in groves, avenues, grand walks, 
and other diſtricts, aſſociated principally with other 
hardy, deciduous trees, 


- The Hawthorn, for hedges, is a moſt-uſeful tree in 
its cloſe, buſhy, thorny growth, branchy from the 
bottom, proper both for outward hedges in gardens 
and fields, and for internal diviſions, both as a fence 
and for ſhelter to particular diſtricts; and may be kept 
cloſe and regular, by an annual clipping towards the 


latter end of ſummer, or in autumn or winter; or in 
field hedges they are often permitted to run up rough, 


and when grown tall and the bottom naked, are plaſh- 
ed and laid down to thicken all parts equally, in a 
cloſe, regular manner, in which, and thoſe- kept-re- 
gular by clipping, as before obſerved, they form cloſe, 
impenetrable hedges. | | 


For this occaſion of hedges, proper ſets for plant- 
ing are raiſed by ſowing the haws in autumn, which, 
on account of the hard, bony nature of the ſeed, 
feldom vegetate or come up in leſs than two years; and 
when the plants are one to two or three years old, 
are e for planting, which for outward hedges, a 
ditch and bank being formed, is effected generally, 
either by inſerting them into the” fide or top of the 
bank, principally in a double row, ſix inches to a foot 
aſunder; or otherwiſe, if planted on level ground, 
are defended with ſome kind of fence till advanced in 
growth; but for interior hedges, eſpecially in gardens, 
are commonly planted in the level ground; or for di- 
enerally raiſed two 

on each ſide, and 


viſion hedpes in fields, a bank is 
or three Ret by means of a dite 


the hedge planted along the top, in a fingle or double 
row ; the ditch and bank defends it till grown up in 


proper 


Dre 


| 
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proper ſtrength, and afterwards during its contihu- + 
ance. , b N 5 7 


Or ſometimes the haw-berries are ſowed at once in 
the place where the hedge is intended, — the 

und very clean till the p come up, 'and during 
Per young growth. | 


The Wild-Service and Azarolus; when any are in- 
tended principally for fruit-trees, being raiſed'in 
ſtandards three or four, to five or ſix feet growth, 
may then be planted in gardens or orchards, or where 
thought proper, at fifteen to twenty or thirty feet diſ- 
tance, kept trained to clean ſtems, and permitted to 
branch out above in full heads; they, when of a pro- 
per age, will produce plentiful crops of berries annu- 
ally, which ripening in October, gather in bunches; 
and the Services in particular, hang them up in the 
fruitery, or any apartment, till they become mellow, 
and may then be eaten, as wanted, in winter, 


All or moſt of the ſpecies and varieties of the Cra- 
tægus are cultivated in the common nurferies, for pub- 
lic ſupply, and where they may be had in collection, or 
in any approved ſpecies or varieties, as ſhall be requir- 
ed, onally, for planting. 


The general ſeaſon for planting theſe trees is any - 
time after the decay or fall of the leaves, in autumn, 
in open weather, till the ſpring, middle or beginning 
of April; or the Hawthorn, for hedges, may be 
planted principally in the ſpring, or any time when 
convenient, during the above-mentioned planting 
ſeaſon. 


They are propagated in the different ſpecies by 
ſeed, 2 9 by layers, in any particular 
ſpecies and varieties, or alſo by grafting and budding, 
as before intimated, 


By ſeed or berries; which in moſt of the ſorts _ | 
plentifully in autumn, and may be ſowed in that ſea- 
ſon, ſuch as the Hawthorn, and all others as can be 
procured at that time, or early in the ſpring, either 
ſowed at once in beds of common earth two inches 
deep, or as the ſeeds or ſtones of the berries being of 
a very hard, bony nature, that they generally remain 
till the ſecond year before they germinate, they, pre- 
vious to ſowing, are very commonly in autumn, buried 
in a heap together in a trench in dry ground, or in 
Jarge pots plunged therein, covered over with earth 
fix inches thick, or more, raiſed in a ridge above; 
and thus to remain a year, or till next autumn follow- 
ing, or ſecond ſpring, to prepare for vegetation, then 
en up and ſowed either in drills or broad-caſt on 
the 2 and earthed in two inches; they will thus 
come up freely in the ſpring, advancing fix inches to 
2 foot in growth, or more, by the end of ſummer, 
and then, or when they are one or two year's old, 
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ſhould be tranſplanted in nurſery- rows, to grow to 2 


proper ſize of three or four, to ſive or ſix feet, or 


more, for the different plantations for which they are 
deſigned or adapted; or the Hawthorn plants particu- 
larly, intended for hedges, are proper ſets for that 
ſe, both immediately from the ſeed- bed, and after 

ving one, two or three years tranſplanted growth in 
nurſery- rows; the latter of which may be moſt eligi- 
ble, when deſirous of having the hedge formed more 


expeditiouſly in good ſtrength from the beginning: 


however, in regard to the other ſpecies, intended ge- 
nerally for detached ſtandards, larger or ſmaller, they 
being tranſplanted in nurſery-lines, ſhould remain 
therein till trained up to a requiſite fize of three or 
four, to five or fix feet high, or more, as intimated 
above, for final tranſplantation in the particular diſ- 
tricts where they may be required. 


. By layers of the young ſhoots may, occaſionally, pro- 
pagate any particular ſpecies or variety, performing it- 
in autumn, chufing thoſe as are fituated fow, conve- 
nient for laying, or that are placed on pliant branches, 
which can be readily bowed down to the ground; ſo 
laying the ſhoots in the earth three inches Bos, keep- 
ing the tops upright, they will be rooted, for planting 


next autumn, into the nurſery, fortraining. 


Alſo by ing and budding any deſirable variety, 
to continue it permanent in its reſpective kind, may 
performed upon any ſeedling-ſtocks of the Crategus 
family, ſuch as the Hawthorn, or any other — 
the nurſery, as has been directed; the grafting is per- 
formed in the ſpring, by inſerting. youn —. of 
the former year into the r ſtocks, the bud - 


ding in July or beginning of Auguſt, by inoculating 
buds of the intended ſorts into ſides of the ſaid 


ſtocks, at fix inclits, to one, two, three, or four feet 
high, or more; they will each unite with the ſtocks, 
advance in ſhoots above, and form new trees of the 


In the above different methods of raiſing the ſeve- 
ral ſpecies and varieties of Cratægus, continue then 
trained to a proper growth in the » ſome with 
clean ſtems Ne rds, others may branch out low 
when deſigned to have them of a. ſhrub-like growth; 
and in the whole, when they are advanced from three 
or four, to five, ſix or eight feet, are proper for the 
n r or the 8 2 

lants, defi or hedges, are eligi his, w 
of from —— two or three feet high. * 


Hawthorn hedges being of great utility as growing 
fences, both, —— 2 more o 
nerally for incloſing fields and any out - grounds, they 
are raiſed different ways, as either by ting young 
ſets previouſly raiſed in a nurſery, to one, two or three? 
feet growth, or ſometimes by ſowing the ſerd or 
haws at once- where 4 hedges are intended, though 
| 2 more 
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more generall ſets or ready- raiſed plants; and 

An ihe of plantin — for Ed fences, 
generally performed by inſerting the ſets either hori- 
zZontally into the fide, or upright on the top of a 
bank, raiſed by the excavated earth in forming the out- 
ward ditch, the latter ſerving alſo as a defence to the 
young hedge; or ſometimes for diviſion hedges in fields, 
a bank four or five feet wide at bottom is | with 
the earth of a ſmall ditch on each fide, raiſed two 
or three feet high, faced with ſquare ſpits of turf from 
the top of the ditch, or elſewhere, and the middle 
filled vp with earth from the excavation of the ditch 
aforeſaid ; the bank being two or three feet wide at 
top, the hedge 15 planted thereon in a double row; or 
for interior hedges in gardens, or where they can be 
fenced. from cattle, the hedge is planted on level 
ground, without forming any ditch and bank; but in 
the other -methods, the. ſun 
ſerves as a proper guard to keep off cattle, &c, from 
annoying the hedge in its advancing growth. 


For theſe different methods of planting quick-ſet or 
Hawthorn hedges, the ſets or plants may be of one 
or two years old; or of three or four years, having 
been tranſplanted in nurſery-rows one or two years, 
or more; the ſets being the ſize of a gooſe quill to 
the thickneſs of a finger, and, previous to planting, 
if naked below, *. headed down one third; or 
half way, to have them branch out ſtrongly quite 
from the bottom. | 


Where neceſlary-to plant outward hedges for fences, 
it, as before explained, is expedient to form a ditch 
and bank, the ditch to be on the outſide, forming the 
bank cloſe along the inner edge, with the excavated 
earth, as digged and thrown out of the ditch; raiſing the 
bank therewith moderately, ſloping inward, and either 
in advancing in the formation of the ditch and bank, 
the ſets being headed to fix or eight inches, plant or lay 
them horizontally or ſlanting into the fide of the bank, 
firſt one row, placing the roots inward and the tops 
out, three or four inches, or more, landing over the 
roots with earth from the ditch, and raiſed fix, eight, 
to ten or twelve inches, another row 1s placed and 
earthed over in the ſame manner; or ſometimes the 
ditch and bank being previouſly formed, the ſets are 


dibbled into the fides, horizontally, in two rows, the 


above diſtance; or alſo, ſometimes, inſtead of plant- 
ing into the ſides, the ditch and bank formed as above, 
are planted upright at top, which being previouſly le- 
yelled for their reception. | 
The general methods are, line out the ditch a yard 
wide at top, then to be digged out ſloping on the ſides, 
two or three feet deep, and the firſt ſpits of earth laid 


along the top of the inner edge of the ditch to form 
the beginning of the bank; or, where convenient, pre- 
viouſly lay a row of ſquare ſpit turfs, graſs fide down- 
ward, and in either method, back up behind with 

earth from the ditch ; then, if intended to plant in the 


ditch and raiſed bank 


fide of the bank, lay a row of ſets u this bed of 
earth, the roots inward, a little ſloping to the back 
part, with the tops towards the di:ch in a riſing di- 
rection, two, three or four inches out of the ground, and 
about fix inches aſunder, earthing them over with 
mold from the ditch, forming the ditch and bank as 
you proceed; and having advanced fix, eight or ten inch- 
es higher in the banking, lay another layer of ſets, each 
oppoſite the intervals of thoſe of the firſt row, and 
earth them over in the ſame manner; ſo finiſh the for- 
mation of the ditch and bank, each moderately ſlop- 
ing, raiſing the latter fix inches to a foot or more above 
the ſets; or as before obſerved, if quite ſmall ſets, and 


the ditch and bank is firſt formed, may plant the ſets 


by dibble, horizontally, or a little more or leſs towards 
an upright poſition; but if judged more eligible br 
convenient, may firſt form the ditch and bank as juſt 
intimated, raiſing the bank to its full intended height 
of one, two or three feet, forming a level border at 


top; plant two rows of quick in an upright direction, 
veither by dibble, if ſmall-rooted ſets, or if large, cut 


a ſmall trench for each row, one fide upright ; plant 
the ſets againſt the upright fide, turn in the earth 
about the roots, and tread it gently thereto, 


Or where propoſed to have middle or diviſion hedgos 
in fields, &c. and that a double ditch with a raiſed 
bank between is intended, in order for planting the 
hedge at top, line out the baſis of the bank five feer 
wide, allowing alſo for a two or three feet wide ditch 
on each fide, forming the face of the bank with ſquare 
ſpits of graſs turf where attainable, placed either the 
graſs fide outward, or laid topſy-turvy or graſs down- 
wards, beginning the firſt layer cloſe along the inner 
edge of the ditches, which at the ſame time proceed 
in digging out and forming, employing the excavated 
earth thereof in backing up the turfs or outer ſurfaces 
of the banks, and filling up the middle ſpace; conti- 
nuing to raiſe the front, drawing each fide in gradually, 
finiſhing the whole two feet to a yard high, by two or 
three feet wide at top, where, forming a level bed or 
border of earth, plant two rows of ſets therein a foot 
aſunder, and upright, in the manner explained in the 
foregoing directions. 


To plant theſe hedges on level ground in a garden, 
&c, or for outward hedges, where they can be de- 
fended with ſame kind of temporary fence in their 

oung growth; and in either of which, the ground 

eing digged and levelled, the planting is effecied by 
cutting out with a ſpade, a ſmall trench fix or eight 
inches deep, one fide formed upright; plant the 2 
againſt the upright ſide, as adviſed in planting on the 
top of a » placed fix inches apart, and earth in 
the roots and hody of the ſets; and if a double hedge 
is intended, plant another row in the ſame manner, 
fix or eight inches to a foot, from the firſt planted, 
treading the earth gently to the plants of each row. 
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Or where it may be intended to raiſe a quick-ſet 
hedge, by ſowing the haws at once in the place where 
the hedge is required, they ſhould be ſowed as ſoon as 

thered, in autumn, September, October or Novem- 
Foy when digging and levelling the g:ound either 
equal with the general ſurface, ot for towing on the 
top of a raiſed bank, draw drills with an hoe, two or 
three inches deep, in a ſingle or double row; ſow the 
haws in the drills moderate thick, and mold them over; 
then obſerving, as they will not vegetate till the ſe- 
cond ſpring, ſhould keep the ground clear from weeds 
in the interim; and when the plants come-up, if too 
abundant, ſome may be drawn out, leaving a ſuffici- 
eucy of the beſt to form the hedge. | 


In the different methods of planting theſe hedges, 
where it appears neceſſary in expoſed places, to have 
ſome defence againſt the 1 . of cattle, till 
the hedge is grown up in ſtrength; it ſhould be added 
ſoon py planting, either with rails, open paling, 
hurdles, cr a dead hedge of ſtakes and buſhes, as may 


be convenient; likewiſe, keep the young hedges clear 


from rampant and climbing weeds, till the quick is 
advanced in growth, which, though often neglected 
in thoſe planted for outward fences, ſhould be attended 
to with particular care. 


The young hedges in their advancing growth, eſpe- 
cially thoſe e for regular training, ſhould be 
managed accordingly, that when advanced in young 
ſhoots, ſhould be clipped moderately at the ſides, but 


cut ſparingly at top, till arrived to the proper or 


intended height, only juſt run over with the garden 
ſhears, topping avy rampant ſhoots which out-grow 
the others conſiderably, that the whole may advance 

ually, and ſoon attain the deſired height aforeſaid, 
of four, five or ſix feet; and thus may run over the 
whole top lightly every year while the hedge is in 
training, to have it advance even and regular, as well 
as to make it ſhoot out below, thickening as it ad- 
vances, clipping the fides alſo even; and where the 
hedge is required to aſpire to ſome conſiderable height 
of hve, fix or ſeven feet, to afford ſhelter againſt 
winds and cold blaſts, in particular diſtricts, it may 
be permitted to run up faſter at top, and generally 
cut up taper on the ſides in a gradual manner, to have 
the top conſiderably thinner or narrower than the bot- 
tom part. 


However, where deſigned as a ſtrong outer-fence, 

a hedge of three, four or five feer height may be ſuf- 
ficient, eſpecially if growing on the top of a bank, 
and may be cut more at top accordingly, that it may 
thicken conſiderably quite from the bottom, in a 
ſtrong, robuſt growth; but if on level ground, may 
run up hve or ſix feet, or more; wk then, in all 


of which, kept to the proper ſtandard, by an annual 


clipping. 
Then when the trained hedges are advanced to the 
intended height of four, to five, fix or ſeven feet, 


- 


0 
agreeable to the above intimations, they ſhould be 
kept in regular order, by conſtant cli»ping once every 
year at ſides and top, to continue them of the — — 
width and height; generally in thoſe arrived to full 
2 cutting them in generally to the old cut of the 

rmer year, and the clipping performed ſtraight and 
even, common!y keeping the hedge narroweſt upward 
to the top in a gradual manner. : 


The proper ſeaſon for clipping theſe hedges is prin- 
cipally in ſummer, from the middle or latter end of 


June, to Auguſt or September, when the ſhoots being 


een and tender, the clipping is performed with con- 

derable faciliry, expedition and exactneſs; or where 
any particular nedges are required to be kept in the 
neateſt order all ſummer, two clippings ſhould be per- 
formed twice every year in that ſeaſon; the firſt about 
the middle or latter end of June, and the ſecond to- 
wards the latter end of Auguſt; but where-only one 
clipping in ſummer, is allotted, it ſhould — be 
performed in July or Auguſt, or beginning of Sep- 
tember, after the hedge , 9% done ſhooting, that it 
may continue cloſe for the remainder of autumn, and 
all winter, till following ſummer; if, however, the 
clipping is omitted in the above ſeaſons, it may be 
performed any time in winter; but the ſhoots bein 
then hardened, the work cannot be ſo eafily effected 
as in ſummer or autumn. | 


Though, as to common thorn hedges in fields, they, 
in the greater part, are permitted to run up _— 
without any clipping, till advanced to a tall growth 
then generally, when grown up in large ſtems and 
branches, and naked in the lower parts, the large naked 
wood is thinned out, and the remaining ſmaller ſtems 
and branches are plaſhed or laid down horizontally, to 
thicken the-hedge in a cloſe growth, quite from the 
bottom; is effected by leaving ſome of the ſtrongeſt 
ſtems for growing ſtakes, then the other ſtems and large 
branches are gaſhed with a hedge-bill in a ſloping cut, 
eſpecially thoſe not ſufficiently pliant to bend down, ſo 
laying the whole along in a ſlanting poſition the way 
of the hedge, plaſhing them between the upright, 
ſtanding ſtems, which ſhould be headed to the intended 
height of the hedge, three or four feet ; when thus 
plaſhed, and the whole is layed, then with a hedge- bill 
aforeſaid, trim the ſides and top ſomewhat regular; it 
thus forms a ſtrong, thick hedge, equally cloſe from 
top to bottom. | 


Cuenzssvs, CYPRESS TREE. 


Claſs and Order. 
Monoecia Monadelphia, 
One Houſe, One Brotherhood; 


Or Male and Female Flowers, ſeparate, on the ſame Trees 
and the Male Flowers having the Stamina, or An- 
thera united in one Body. 3 a 
THIS Genus of CurxxsSsus furniſhes three ſpecies 

and ſeveral varieties of eminently beautiful ever- 

| green 


4, 
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een trees, and one deciduous kind; all of the coni- 
erqus or cone-bearing tribe, principally for ornamen- 


tal plantations, and ſome alſo to introduce in the fo- 


reſt- tree collection; grow to a conſiderable lofty ſta- 


ture, moſtly very branchy quite from the bottom, in 
a; regular, pyramidal growth; ſome with upright, 
others in ſpreading branches, very cloſely ſet with 


minute, imbricated, and ſpreading leaves; and ſmall 


male and female flowers apart on the ſame tree; the 
males in oval amentums, and the females in roundiſh, 
ſcaly cones, no corolla or petals; and in the males no 
ſtamina, but ſeveral united anthera; in the female 


florets, a very ſhort ſtyle; and the conical female heads 
become ſmall, roundiſh, ſcaly cones, furniſhed- with 


angular ſeeds, involved in the ſcales, ripe late in 
autumn; and by which the trees are commonly 
propagated, ſowed in the ſpring, in beds of light 


The Species of hardy CUPRESSUS. are, 


1. Curnessus ſempervirens, Ever-green Common 
Cypreſs Tree. 


va largiſh, ever-green tree, growing thirty to forty 
feet high, or more—the branches quadrangular ; leaves 


(/mall, dark green) imbricated or lying over one ano- 


ther, and eret.—Native of Creta and other parts of 
the Levant. (Gravelly, or any dry ſituation. J 


Piarieties. Upright Common Cypreſs Treea-hav- 
| | Ing ere branches; growing thirty, to 
| forty or fifty feet high. a 
Horizontal or Spreading Cypreſs Tree 
the branches ſpreading horizontally ; 
growing twenty to thirty feet high. 
Portugal Cypreſs Tree, or Cedar of 
Goa—the branches n 
growing twenty to twenty-five feet high. 


1 


2. Curngssus Thyoides—(Thyoides, or Arbor-vitz- 
like) Dwarf Cypreſs, or White Cedar. 


A ſmall, ever-green tree, twelve to fifteen feet high ; 
the branches two-edged; leaves (/mall, dark green) 
imbricated or lying over one another; and ſmall, blue, 
berry- like cones.—Native of Canada, (Metis or 
any common foil.) | 

3. Cuynes6vs difticha, Diſtichous-leaved, or deci- 
8 duous Cypreſs. IE 


A large, deciduous tree, growing forty or fifty feet 
kigk—the leaves (all, light green, pinnated-like) 
placed diſtichous or two-ranked, and ſpreading.—Na- 
700 of Virginia and Carolina. (Moift or any common 


Moſt of theſe ſpecies and varieties of Cypreſs are 
ſuperbly: beautiful trees in their cloſe, noe. og pyra- 
midical growth, cloſely garniſhed with very ſmall 
leaves, imbricated or lying over. one another in the 


ever-green kinds, in the other ſpreading and two. 
ranked, on the branches; and in all of which, are de. 
firable ornaments for beautifying pleaſure-ground plan- 


tations, principal ſhrubberies, and other compart. 
ments; and to diſpoſe in ranges, in forming grand 
walks, groves, &c. likewiſe to plant in clumps and 
ſingle ſtandards, upon capacious lawns and other open 
compartments of graſs ground; are alſo peculiarly 
adapted to adorn avenue walks, leading to any orna- 
mental garden edifices, as temples, grottos, &c. and 
the larger tree kinds, both of the ever-green and de- 
ciduous ſpecies, are proper to aſſemble in foreſt-tree 
lantations, as the timber is of the utmoſt value for 
its gout diuturnity and aromatic property ; more par- 
ticularly the ſeveral varieties of the Cupreſſus ſemperwi- 
rens; and the trees in general, in their growing ſtate, 
impart a very fragrant, balſamic odour, eſteemed ex. 
ceedingly ſalutiferous; ſo that theſe curious trees de. 
mand admſttance in all principal plantation diſtricts, 
both for ornament and utility. e 


They are all ſufficiently hardy to grow in any ſitua- 
tion and common ſoil, in general with other trees, or 
where they may be — in larger or ſmaller ſup- 
plies, for the above-mentioned occaſions of planting ; 
which may be performed either principally in autumn, 
in October or November, or in the ſpring, Feb 
or March, to the beginning or middle of April, eſpe- 
cially the ever-green kinds, | N 


Theſe trees, in their native places of growth, in 
the Levant and America, riſe to à conſiderable altitude 
or height, and grow to a very large ſubſtance in the 
trunk, for principal timber trees, eſpecially the firſt 
and third ſpecies; and of which there are trees of 
a large ſize in many of our Britiſh gardens, in which 
all the ſorts thrive abundantly well, and effect a ſingu- 
larly fine variety, and ſuperbly ornamental appear- 
ance in their mode of growth and cloſely-placed foli. 
age; the flowers not very conſpicuous, are produced 
in the ſpring at the ſides of the young branches, in 
male and female amentums and heads, which, in the 
latter, are ſucceeded by the ſmall ſeed-cones: ripen- 
ing in the end of autumn and beginning of winter, or, 


when not ripening in-ſufficient abundance, are obtain- 


ed, from abroad, by the ſeedſmen, for ſowing in the 


ſpring. 


All the ſorts are raiſed abundantly in the public nur- 
ſeries, of a proper growth, of two or three, to four, 
five or ſix feet, or more, for planting ; and where they 
may be obtained, in the proper ſeaſons of autumn and 
{pring, for ſhrubberies, and other plantations in which 
y are intended, | 5 


The 


rr 


Or TREES, SHRUBS, PLANTS, FLOWERS, x FRUITS. _ 


The general ſeaſon for planting theſe trees is prin- 


cipally either in the autumn or ſpring; the ever- green 
kinds may be tranſplanted early in autumn, from about 
the middle or latter end of September, or any time in 
October and beginning of November; or alſo any 
time in the laſt-mentioned month, in open weather, 
not generally in the dead of winter, except they can 
be tranſplanted with balls, or is a very mild ſeaſon, but 
declined if appearance of ſevere froſt, and may be 
planted freely in the ſpring months, till April; and 
where convenient to remove any with balls of earth, it 
will be of ſingular advantage; or the deciduous Cypreſs 
may be tranſplanted in the general planting ſeaſons, 


October, November, &c. or, occaſionally, any time 


during the winter, when mild, and in the ſpring. 


In planting theſe trees, that when deſigned to aſſo- 
ciate them 1n any general ſhrubbery or other planta- 
tions of different trees 2 ſhrubs, it — adviſeable to 
diſpoſe the ever- green ſorts princi in compart- 
—— conſiſtin — of that _—_ — 
dotted thinly in ſome principal deciduous clumps, &c. 
likewiſe may obſerve the ſame order in planting the 
deciduous Cypreſs; and likewiſe trees of all the ſorts 
may be dotted ſingly on graſs lawns, or, occaſionally, 
in {mall clumps or groups of three or more together, 


in the ſame places, and in other ſimilar compart- 


ments, in a diverſiſied order. 


Sometimes, in the ancient ſtile of gardening, the 
Upright Ever-green Cypreſs was formed into hand- 
ſome,” tall hedges in pleaſure-grounds, for ornament, 
though ſeldom employed now for that. occaſion, ſince 
moſt ſorts of ornamental hedge-work is aboliſhed the 
Engliſh gardens. 


To propagate or raiſe the Cypreſſes, it is effected 
incipally by ſeed ſowed in the ſpring, which may 
had of the ſeedſmen, and being cleared out of 
cones, ſow in March or April, in a bed of light 
ground, either in ſmall drills or on the ſurface, and 
covered in with mold half an inch deep; or ſome ſowed 
in of light earth, to move to ſhade in ſummer 
and ſhelter 1n winter, the ſeed will ſoon germinate, 
and the plants come up freely the ſame ſeaſon, or early 
part of ſummer; give water occaſionally in that ſeaſon, 


and ſhade when very hot, as likewiſe give occaſional . 


ſhelter in winter from ſevere froſt; and when they are 
advanced of one or two years growth in the ſeed-beds, 
tranfplant them in the ſpring, March or April, into 
nurſery-beds, in rows a foot aſunder, and when of ad- 
vanced growth, in a year or two, tranſplanted at wider 
diſtances, to obtain eligible fize, of three or four, to 
hve, fix or ſeven feet height, for final tranſplanting 


into the continuing plantations in which they may be 


intended, 


They may alſo be propagated, occaſionally, b 
layers and cuttings of the young ſhoots in the ſpring. N 


In the general growth of theſe trees, they, in 
ſhrubberies, and other ornamental diſtricts, may be 
. to aſſume their natural, branchy manner; or 
ome occaſionally pruned up moderately in the under, 

ling branches, to form a clean Rem below, and 
let the whole advance above in full growth; and when 
any are planted in foreſt-tree plantations, they ſhould 
be trimmed up below gradually, to run up with clean, 
ſingle ſtems, in a tall, ſtraight growth. = 


Crri5vs—(CYTISUS) or Baſe Trefoil Tree, 
and Laburnum. | 


7 


Claſs and Order. 


Tuo Brotherboods, Tem Maler; 


Or Plants with Hermaphrodite Flowers, having the 
Stamina or Males diſpoſed in two Sets, and in each 
Flower ten Stamina. 


THE CrT1svs family confiſts of ſeveral ſpecies 
and varieties of deciduous flowering-ſhrubs and trees, 
and one ever-green flowering-ſhrub; all employed for 
ornamenting ſhrubberies and other decorative plant- 
ing; are of ſmall, moderate, and large growth, three 
or four, to five or fix feet high in the enter ſhrubs, and 
the larger or tree - like kinds, fifteen to twenty feet 
high, or more; the whole garniſhed with trifoliate 
leaves, or conſiſting each of three diſtinct folioles or 
leaflets; and numerous, long ulous and erect 
ſpikes, and umbellate cluſters, of papilionaceous, yel- 
low flowers, at the ſides and ends of the branches, 
in May and June; having each a bell-ſhape bilabiate 
cup; a corolla, compoſed of an oval vexillum or ſtand- 
— two obtuſe wings, and a bellied carina or keel, 
with ten ſtamina in two ſets, and one ſtyle ; ſucceed- 
ed by oblong legumenous pods, containing Kkidney-, 
ſhape ſeeds: ripe in autumn, and by which the ſpecies 
are propagated, alſo by cuttings of the young ſhoots. 


The hardy Species of CYTISUS are, 


1. Cyrisvs Laburnm—(Laburtum) or Tree Cy- 
tifus, commonly called LA RURM UA. | 


A moderate, deciduous tree, fifteen or twenty to 
thirty feet high—the leaves (large) trifohate, with the 
lobes or folioles ovate-oblong ; and long, pendulous, 
ſingle ſpikes of yellow flowers; May or June. — Na- 
tive of Helvetia, Savoy, the Alps, &c. (Any eil.) 


FP arieties,—Broad-leaved Laburnum. 
Narrow-leaved Laburnum. 
Long-ſpiked Laburnum. 

Short-ſpiked Laburnum. uot 
Variegated-leaved Laburnum. 2 57 
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2. Crr 1858 Jeflifolius, Seffile-ſeaved Cytiſus. 
. A middling, decidnons farub, five or ſix feet high 
.—theleaves naler) trifoliate, with the folioles or lobes. 
roundiſh, and with the fioral leaves ſeſſile or fitting 


4 


cloſe to the branches; and erect ſpikes of yellow. flow- 
ers, having the calyx bractea leaves triple. Native 


of Italy and France. (Any. ſeil.) 
3. Cxrrisvs nigricans, Black Cytiſus. 


A middling, deciduous ſhrub, five or fix feet high 

—the leaves ( ſmall, dark green) trifoliate, the foli- 
oles or lobes ovate-oblong; and upright, ſingle ſpikes 
of yellow flowers. Native of Auſtria, Hungary, Boz 
hemia, and Italy. (Any foil and ſituation.) 


4. CrT15vs ſupinus, Supine or Trailing Cytiſus. 


A ſmall, deciduous, procumbent ſhrub, of three or 
four feet growth—the branches procumbent or trail- 
ing; leaves (/mall) trifoliate, the folioles or lobes 
ovate; and terminal umbels of yellow flowers. Na- 
tive of Siberia, Italy, Sicily, and France. (Any 
ll.) Ps „ 
5. CyrTisvs aufriacus, Auſtrian Upright Cytiſus. 

A middling, deciduous ſhrub, four, to five or fix 
feet high—the ſtem erect; leaves (all) trifoliate, 


the lobes or folioles ſpear-ſhape; and yellow flowers 
in terminal umbels.— Native of Auſtria, Siberia, and 


Italy. (Any fituation.) / | 
6. Crrisus hirſutus, Hirſuted or Shaggy-cupped 
BEE Ever- green Cytiſus. : 


An per green ſhrub, fix or ſeven feet high—the 
leaves (mall) trifoliate, with the folioles or lobes oval; 
and ſimple, lateral peduncles or flower ſtalks, ſuſ- 
taining yellow flowers, having _ or ſhaggy, trifid 
cups, which are bellied-oblong.—Native of Spain, Si- 


beria, Auſtria, and Italy. (Auy common foil.) 


All theſe ſpecies of Cytiſus are hardy to grow in any 
common ſoil and ſituation; very defirable, ornamen- 
tal flowering · trees and ſhrubs, for the pleaſure-ground; 
and the Tree Cytiſus or Laburnum is alſo eligible to 
aſſemble in any large, deciduous tree plantations, and 
likewiſe, occaſionally, among foreſt-trees, as it grows 
ſwiftly to ſome conſiderable ſize, or to plant among 
coppice wood; though this, as well as all the other 
ſpecies of Cytiſus, is generally eſteemed principally 
"2 ornamental planting ; in which they effect an agree- 
able variety in their trifoliate leaves in ſummer, and 
flower very conipicuouſly in May and June, in nume- 
rous ſpikes and — of yellow flowers, all of the 

pea - bloom form, or what the botaniſts call papiliona- 
ceous or butterfly- ſhaped; and are ſucceeded by many 


: 
* 


longiſh, narrow pods of the legumenous kinds, for. 


* niſhing plenty of ripe ſeed in autumn, uſeful for ſow. 
ing, when required, for the propagation of the ſpe. 


cies,, as all the ſorts are generally raiſed by that means, 
and ſometimes by layers and cuttings, to propagate 
particular ſpecies and varieties. | 


They may all be had at the nurſeries, in full col. 
lection, or of any particular ſorts required, of proper 
growth for planting ; which may be performed in au- 
tumn or ſpring, or any time in open weather, from 
October to March; eſpecially all the deciduous kinds. 


For ornamental planting, they may be introduced 
in any principal or general ſhrubbery diſtricts, clumps, 
and other compartments; in which generally aſſemble 
all the deciduous tree and ſhrub kinds, principally 
with others of that tribe; and the ever-green Cytiſus 


may either have a conſpicuous ſituation, moſtly in the 


ever-green clumps, &c. or in any other principal part 
of the pleaſure - ground, where it may be diſtinguiſh- 
able both as a neat ever-green, beautiful at all ſeaſons, 
and as a pretty flowering- ſnrub, like the others of the 
ſame family, in ſummer, 


TW They are all eaſily propagated generally by ſeed, 


and ſome, occaſionally, by layers and cuttings. 


Sow the ſeed in March, in a bed of common, light 
earth, each ſort ſeparate, either in drills or broad-caſt, 
and earthed over an inch deep; the ſeed will ſoon ve- 
getate, and the plants come up the ſame year, and ad- 
vance ſeveral inches to a foot high, by the end of 
ſummer; continuing them in the ſeed-bed till next 
ſpring, then tranſplant them into nurſery-rows, in 
which train them with a ſingle ſtem below, and run 
them with full heads above, to a proper - growth of 
two, three or four, to five or fix feet, according to 
that of the different ſorts Fog ag for the ſhrubbery, 
&c, or the Laburnum, ir its largiſh growth, will 
tranſplant ſucceſsfully of fix, ſeven or eight feet. 


Layers and cuttings of the young ſhoots in autumn 
or ſpring, will be properly rooted by the autumn fol- 
lowing, when, or in ſpring, may be tranſplanted into 
the nurſery, and trained as intimated above, for the 
ſeedling plants. : 


Darn, WOOD LAUREL, and Mezereon. 
Claſs and Order, 
Octandria Monogynia, 
\ Fight Males, One Female; 
Or Plants with Hermaphrodite Flowers, having tight 


Stamina or Male Frudification, and one Piftillum & 
Female. RY 


THE family of Dar NE compriſes ſeveral hardy 
ſpecies of {ſmall and moderate ſhrub kinds for the 
ſhrubbery, 


- 
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Or TREES, SHRUBS, PLANTS, FLOWERS, anv FRUITS. - I 


Hrub , conſiſtin of one ever-green, and the 
RE — from two or three, 
to four or five feet high in the different ſpecies, gar- 
niſhed with ſpear-ſhape ovate and linear ſimple leaves, 
and numerous, mall flowers in ſpring and ſummer, 
produced moſtly along the ſides of the ſhoots; com- 
poſed each of one ſmall funnel-ſhape, four-parted 
corolla, containing eight ſhort ſtamina, an oval ger- 
men - ſupporting one ſtyle; and the germen grows a 
roundiſh berry, furniſhed with one roundiſh, fleſhy 
ſeed, ripening in ſummer and autumn, and by which, 
ſowed in the autumn or ſpring, the plants are propa- 
ted; alſo ſome, occaſionally, by layers of the young 
oots and ſuckers from the root. 


Wu 


The Species of DAPHNE are, 


1. Darn Laureola—(Laureola) or Common 
Wood Laurel. 


A ſmall, ever-green ſhrub, with ſlender, upright 
ſlems, two or three feet high—the leaves (long, nar- 
row) ſpear-ſhape, ſmooth; and racems of ſmall, green- 
iſh flowers at the axillas or angles.—Native of Bri- 
tain, &c. in woods, Switzerland, France, and Mount 
Baldo. ( Any lightiſh foil.) 


Variety.—Striped-leaved Laureola. 
2. Dayane Mexeremm—(Mezereum) commonly cal- 
| led Mezereon. 
A moderate, deciduous ſhrub, of buſhy 0 


three, to four or five feet high—the leaves (/malliþ) 
ovate-ſpear-ſhape; and numerous, ſmall, purple- and 
other coloured flowers along the fides of the ſhoots, 
by threes together, ſeſſile or fitting cloſe; February 
and March.——Native of England and the northern 
parts of Europe, in woods. (Light, or any foil.) _ 


 Farietics, —Purple-flowered Mezereon; red berries. 
Red-flowered Mezereon; red berries. 
Crimſon-flowered Mezereon; red berries. 
White-flowered, Yellow-berried Mezeron. 
Variegated-leaved Mezereon. 
3. Dar ux Cnrorum—(Cneorum) Cluſter- flowered, 
Narrow-leaved Daphne. 


A ſmall, beautiful, deciduous ſhrub, one or two feet 
growth —the leaves (mall) ſpear-ſhape, naked; and 
cluſters of le flowers, terminating the branches, 
ſeſlile or cloſe - ſitting. Native of Switzerland, Hun- 
gary, Pyrenean Mountains, &c. ¶ Any common ſoil. ) 


4. Dar nN alpina, Alpine Downy-leaved Daphne. 
A ſmall, deciduous. ſhrub, of two or three feet— 


the leaves (/mall) ſpear-ſhape, ſomewhat obtuſe, 


leaves ( ſmall, narrow) linear-f 


hoary on the under fide; and cloſe-fitting flowers in 

gregates at the fides of the branches.—Native of 
the Alps of Switzerland, Geneva, Italy, and Auſtria. 
(ny light foil.) ON 


5. Darn  Tarton-raira—(Tarton-raira) or Sil- 
very-leaved Daphne, 


A low, ſpreading, deciduous ſhrub, of one or two 
feet — the leaves ( /mall, whitiſh) ovate, nervous, 
both ſides downy, filky, and filvery-like; and cloſe- 
— white flowers in aggregates at the ſides of the 

es, Native of France. (Lightiſh, rich ſoil, or 
any.) 


% 


6. Darnuns Thmelee—(Thymelza) or Milkwort- 
: leaved Daphne. 


3 — uous ſhrub, of 8 four feet 
e ſtem ſingle; leaves (/all) ſpear-ſhape; 
and cloſe-fitting greeniſh flowers at the llas.— Na- 
tive of Spain. (Light, or any common ſail.) 


7. Dar RN Gnidiumn—(Gnidium) or Flax-leaved 
Daphne. 


A ſmall, deciduous ſhrub, two or three feet—the 
pear-ſhape, pointed; 
and flowers in panicles at the end of the branches,— 
Native of Spain, Italy, and France. (Lightihh, or 
any common ſoil.) | 


8, Dar xxx villeſa, Villoſe or Hairy-leaved Daphne 


A ſmall, deciduous ſhrub, two or three feet growth 
the leaves ( /ra/l) ſpear-ſhape, plane, ciliated, hairy, 
crouded; and cloſe-fitting lateral flowers, ſingly.— 
Native of Portugal, Spain, &c. (Any light, com- 
mon ſoil.) 


All theſe ſpecies of Daphne are proper furniture to 
introduce in ſhrubberies for ornament and variety; 
the firſt ſort, * Laureola, is a curious hardy, little ever- 

reen; and the Mezereon is a defirable flowering- 
rub, fin eſp 3 its _ flowers, in Ja- 
nuary or February, when but very few others a - 
— numerouſly along the upper part of the 
ſhoots, and im a fragrant odour; the Cneorum and 
Tarton-raira are alſo dehghtful, little ſhrubs, as alſo 
the Alpine Daphne; and which three laſt-mentioned 
ſpecies, and the Laureo/a and the Mezereon, are the 
moſt noted, and deſerving of culture; the other three 

ſorts are. eligible to admit for variety: are al 
enough to grow in any common, lightiſh ſoil, or 
where they may be required; diſpoſed principally ta- 
wardsthe front of —_—_ compartments, — in 
8, 
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borders, c. and are all eafily raiſed from ſeed; alſo 
by layers, and ſome by ſuckers, » 


They are alt cultivated in the nurſeries for ſale, 
more particularly the firſt five ſpecies, where they may 
be procured for planting in the proper ſeaſons. 


The ſeaſon for planting them, may be either in 
Autumn, about October or November, or any time in 
mild open weather during the winter, or in any of the 
ſpring months, February, March, and beginning of 
April; generally allot them principal compartments of 
the ſhrubbery, diſpoſed more or leſs towards the front 

art, in a diverſified order, in aſſemblage with other 
4 fJowering ſhrubs of moderate growth; or the 
Laureola introduced principally in the front of ever- 
green clumps, and in the borders of wood walks, as 
2 naturally a wood plant. | 


To propagate theſe ſhrubs, it is effeQed principally 
by ſeed, (the berries) ſowed in autumn, in October 
or November, or in the ſpring, February or March, 
in beds of light earth, either in drills, fix inches to a 
foot diſtance, or broad-caft on the ſurface, and earthed 
over an inch deep, they will come up free the firſt 


year ; keep them clean from weeds, and when they are. 


of one or two ſummers? growth, four or five to fix or 
eight inches high, tranſplant them in autumn or ſpring 
into nurſery-beds, trained to a ſingle ſtem below, and 

ermitted to branch out above ; and in their advanced 
growth of about a foot and a half to two or three feet, 
are proper for the ſhrubbery. 


Or, by layers of the young ſhoots, in autumn oc 
ſpring, moiſt of the forts may alſo be propagated, eſ- 
pecially in default of ſeeds, or to propagate the va- 
rieties, to continue them more certainly in their diſ- 
tinctive differences; they will be rooted for planting 
off in autumn following. 


Likewiſe where ſuckers from the roots occur, they 


me be taken up in autumn or ſpring, with roots to 


z and planted, they at once form young plants. 


When the plants, raiſed by any of the above me- 
thods of propagation, are from a foot and a half to 
two or three feet growth in the nurſery, they are of 
proper ſize for final tranſplanting into the pleaſure- 
ground, in ſhrubberies, clumps, borders, &c. in 
which the - requiſite to culture is that in common with 
other ſhrubs, clean from weeds in ſummer, and 
the ground digged between them in winter, when 
you may prune caſual irregular ſhoots or branches. 


: A of old 3 ſhrubs are valuable in 
medical preparations, and for which the druggilts 
give a good price per pound. 2 'P 


Diosyy nos, INDIAN DATE PLUM, 
Claſs and Order, | 


| Polygamia Dioecia 1 , 
Many Marriages, Two Houſes ; 


Or Flowers of different Sexes, as Hermaphrodite, Male 
and Female, upon tauo ſeparate Plants in the ſame 


Species, 


THE D1osyy Ros compriſes two hardy deciduous 
trees, of moderate and ſmaller growth, employed in 
pleaſure-ground plantations for ornament and variety; 
cloathed in ſummer with-oblong, ſimple leaves, in one 
ſpecies, curious in being of different colours; and her- 
maphrodite and female on the ſame, and male 
flowers on diſtin& plants; compoſed of monophyllous 
or one- leaved four-parted cups, a corolla, monopeta- 
lous, or of one petal four-parted, containing eight 
ſtamina and one quadrifid itylus, ſucceeded, in the 
hermaphrodite and female flowers, by large globular, 
baccaceous or berried fruit, furniſhed with many ſeeds, 
by which the trees are propagated. 25 


The Species of DIOSPYROS are, 


1. Dios r YROS Lotus—(Lotus) Falſe Lotus, or 
Indian Date Plum. 


A moderate decidvous tree, growing twenty feet 
high or more—the leaves (moderately large) oblong, 
the ſurfaces of different colours. Native of Maurita- 
ma, France and Italy. (Dry fituation.) 


Varieties, —Broad-leaved Date Plum. 
Narrow-leaved African Date Plum: 


2. Dios ry ROS  wirginiana—Virginian Dioſpyros, 


or Piſhamin Plum. 


A ſmall deciduous tree, growing fifteen or eighteen 
feet high—the leaves (moderately large ) oblong, with 
the ſurfaces all of one colour (green)—Native of 
North America. ¶ Dry, or any common foil. ) 


Theſe two ſpecies of Dieſpyros are proper te afſemble 
in ſhrubberies, and other . 
pleaſure-· grounds, fra pu in the deciduous tree 
collections, in which they will increaſe the variety very 
agreeably; and may be planted in any ſituation in a 
moderately dry, or any common ſoil, in company with 
other trees and ſhrubs; and for which occaſion they 
may be had at the public nurferies, and planted in 
autumn or ſpring. 


: They are propagated by ſeed, which may be ſowed 
in the ſpring in a bed of light earth, an inch deep, 
or in pots, plunged into 22 hot-bed to forward 
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ſooner, to obtain Aa ſtron wth before winter, 
when it would be of anche t to give them ſhelter 
from froſt; and then tranſplanted into the nurſery in 
the ſpring to acquire proper growth of three, four, 
or five feet, for final tranſplanting in the intended 
Plantations, 


Discs, LEATHERWOOD. 
Crlaſs and Order, 
Octandria Monogynia . 


Or Plants with Hermaphrodite Flowers, having eight 
Stamina, or Males, and one Piftillum, or Female. 


_ THIS, Genus, Dix ca, furniſhes but one ſpecies, a 
all deciduous ſhrub, proper to introduce in ſhrub- 
compartments for variety ; 15 garniſhed with ovate 
leaves in ſummer, and club-ſhape ventricoſe flowers, 
of one petal, containing eight ſtamina and one ſtyle ; 
fucceeded by roundiſh berries, having each one ſeed ; 
and by which the ſhrub is . alſo by layers 
and cuttings. | 


Dix c paluſtrus, Marſh Leatherwood. 


A ſmall deciduous ſhrub, with tenacious ſhoots and 
dark—the leaves (moderate) oblong, and pointed, and 
white flowers, Native of Virginia. (Mei, or any 

ſituation.) | 


This ſhrub may be introduced in ſhrubbery com- 
partments to encreaſe the- variety ; delights in moiſt 
fituations, or may be planted in any common ſoil, in 
autumn or ſpring. | 


It is propagated by ſeed ſowed in the ſpring, alſo by 
layers and cuttings of the young ſhoots. —Sow the 
ſeed in a bed of common earth, in February or March, 
and earthed in an inch deep ; and when the plants are 
come up, and of one year's growth, ant them 
in autumn or ſpring into the nurſery, to attain proper 
ſtrength for the ſhrubbery : layers and cuttings in 
autumn or ſpring will be rooted in one year; and 
when, by either method of propagation, the ſhrubs 
are two or three feet high, they ſhould be finally tranſ- 
planted ui the plantations intended. | 


EL.zacxus, WILD OLIVE, or Oleaſter. 
5 Claſs and Order. | 
Tetrandria Monogynia, 
Four Males, One Female; . 
Or Plants with Hermaphrodite Flowers, having four 
Stamina, er Male Frudificatitns, and one Piſtillum, 
er Female. | 
THE EL&aacxvs furniſhes one large hard decidy- 
dus flowering-ſhrub, for ornamenting the ſhrubbery, 


growing ten or twelve to fifteen feet high, cloathed 
with ſpear-ſhape ſilyery leaves, and ſmall apetalous 
flowers, compoſed of quadriſid or four- parted co- 
loured cups, no corolla or petals; four ſtamina, and 
one ſtyle, ſucceeded by oval, olive- hape. dru- 


po fruit, furniſhed with an oblongiſh obtuſe nut, 


y which, where attainable, the ſpecies may be pro- 
pagated, but is more generally raiſed From layers, and 
occaſionally by cuttings of the young ſhoots. 


ELZAGNus anguſtifolia, Narrow-leaved Wild Olive. 


A large ſhrub, or ſmall tree, growing twelve to 
fifteen or fixteen feet high—the leaves (alli 
ſpear-ſhape, light green, whitiſh, ſhining, Native 
of Bohemia, Spain, Syria, and Cappadocia. | (ny 


common ſoil. ) 


This ſhrub merits a place in principal ſhrubberics for 
ornament and variety, in aſſemblage with other hardy 
ſhrubs and trees ; may be had at the nurſeries for plant- 
ing, which may be performed in autumn or ſpring : 
al n it a conſpicuous and ſomewhat warm ſituation, 


it will ſucceed in any common ſoil. 


It is propagated principally by layers of the youn 
wood, and — — curtin g3 — the — 
ing in autumn or ſpring, they will be rooted by au- 
tumn following; when, or in ſpring, ſeparate them 
from the ſtools, and planted in a nurſery; or cuttings 
of the young ſhoots in the ſpring may be planted in 

ts, and placed in a hot-bed to forward their raot- 
ing more effectually, and afterward tranſplanted in 
nurſery- rows; and when the plants, in either method, 
are three or four to five or fix feet high, they are of 


Proper growth for the ſhrubbery. 


EMrzraun, BLACK-BERRIED HEATH, or 
| Crow-Bergy. 4 


Claſs and Order. 


Dioeci „ ee 5 s 
Tuo Habitations, Four Males 5 | 
Or Flowers, Male and Female, diſtin on 'twod fe 
Plants of the ſame Species, and the Male Flowers 
having four Stamina. « 


THIS Genus furniſhes but one hardy ſpecies; a low 
procumbent under-ſhrubby ever-green, garniſhed with 
very ſmall ovate leaves, and tripetalous male and 
female flowers ſeparate, on two diſtinQ plants ; the 
males having four ſtamina, and the females one piſtil- 
lum, ſu by roundiſh berries, containing ſmall 
ſeeds, and by which the ſhrub is propagated, alſo by 
layers, and bottom-ſuckers and oft-ſets. 


Ea ; The 
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| One Species, viz. 
EMPETRUM nigrum, Black-berried Empetrum. 


A low ever-green of trailing growth—the branches 
rocumbent or trailing ; leaves (minute) ovate, and 
mall flowers, ſucceeded by black berries, —Native of 

the cold of Europe, on mountainous and boggy 


places. (Moift foil.) 


This under-ſhrub may be admitted in ſmall ſhrub- 
bery clumps for variety, allotting it a moiſt ſituation ; 
may be planted in autumn or ſpring, placing it ſome- 
what forward in the intended compartments ; 1s pro- 
Pagated by ſeeds, layers, and off-ſet and ſuckers from 
the bottom. Sow. the ſeed in the ſpring in a ſhady 
border of moiſt ſoil; and the plants, when of a few 
inches growth, tranſplanted, either where they are to 
continue, or in a nurſery, to obtain a little ſtrength for 
final planting ; layers of the branches in autumn or 
ſpring will root freely; and off-ſets or ſuckers may be 
taken up at the ſame ſeaſons, with roots, and planted, 


- Eenzpxa, SHRUBBY HORSE-TAIL. 


_ Claſs and Order. 
Dioecia Monadelphia, 
Two Habitations, One Brotherhood y 


Or Male and Female Flowers diſtin, on babe ſeparate 
Plants, and the Stamina of the Males joined in one 


- Body. | 


THE Er HRE DRA comprehends two ſpecies of ſmall 
ſhrubby ever-greens, employed in ſhrubberies for orna- 
ment and variety ; are {mall under-ſhrubs of three or 
four feet growth, branching in many lender ruſhy- 
like ſhoots, and ſimilar ſmall, jointed leaves, and male 
and female flowers, ſeparate on two diſtinct plants, col- 

lected im amentums or catkins; the flowers are without 

corolla or 2 males ſeven ſtamina in one body, 
and in the female florets two oval germens and ſhort 
ſtyles; the germen grows a ſmall berry- like ſquamous 
Fruit with two oval ſeeds, which, when they can be 
obtained, may be ſowed to raiſe the plants ; but theſe 
are more generally propagated by ſuckers, or occaſi- 
enally by layers. 


The Species of E RTDRA are, 
1. enz diffachya, Twin-ſpiked, Shrubby Horſe- 


A ſmall, ſhrubby ever- 
the ſhoots and leaves ſmall, ruſhy-like, jointed, and 
peduncles or flower-ſtalks oppoſite, with the flower- 
ſpikes or amentums in pairs.—Native of Narbone in 


rance, and Spain, on rocks and hills by the ſea, - 


(Au comman oil.) 


2. ErRIDRA ws a, Single-ſpiked Dwarf 
| Shrubby orle- Tall. FM 


A low under-ſhrubby ever-green, two or three feet 
high—the ſhoots and leaves 2 and ſmaller; many 
peduncles or flower-ſtalks ; and the flower - ſpikes or 
amentums ſolitary or ſingle. Native of Siberia, on 
mountains and ſterile places. (Any dry ſoil.) ; 


Theſe two ſhrubby ever are admitted in cn. 
rious ſhrubbery collections for the ſingularity of their 
growth, in which they effect an agreeable diverſity at 
all ſeaſons of the year in their ſhoots and leaves: 
may be obtained for — at moſt of the nurſeries, 
in autumn or ſpring ; may be planted in any common 
ſoil, and ſhould generally have a forward fituation to- 
wards the front part of the intended compartments of 


ſhrubbery clumps, &c. 


They are propagated principally by ſuckers, which 
may be taken off in autumn or ſpring with roots, form- 
ing at once rooted young plants, and either planted 
where they are to remain, or in a nurſery for a year 
or two, or till they acquire more — and larger 
fize for final tranſplanting. FE #1 


Likewiſe many p te them by layers, in * 
autumn or ſpring, nd ul be for planning off 
the autumn following. 


„EIA, TRAILING ARBUTUS, 


Claſs and Order, 


Decandria Monogynia, 
Ten Males, One — 


Or Plants with Hermaphrodite Flowers, having each 
15 Stamina or et, and one Piſtillum or Female 
art. 


ONE ſpecies, a trailing, creeping evergreen, flow- 
ering-ſhrub of ſmall growth, adorned with ovate leaves, 
and looſe, terminal bunches of monopetalous, white 
flowers, having a double, ſix-leaved calyx or cup, a 
tubulous, ſalver-ſhape corolla, of one petal, cut at to 
into five parts; ten ſtamina, a globoſe germen crown 
by a quinquefid or five-part ſtigma, ſucceeded by a 
roundiſh pentangular fruit with many ſeeds; by which 
the plant may be raiſed ; but it commonly propagates 
— by its rooting branches and off-ſet ſuckers 
ikewiſe by layers and cuttings, | 


One Species, viz. 

Erica repens, Creeping Epigza, or Trailing 
* -—£ | 

A low, trailing ever-green, with 
ſhoots ; — leaves ( /mallih) ovate 
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and ſmall bunches of white flowers at the ends of the 
branches. Native of Virginia and Canada, (Any 
common ſail.) | | 


It is admitted in ſhrubberies as an ever and 
flowering-ſhrub ; may be procured at the nurſeries, and 
planted in ſpring or autumn, aſſigning it a forward ſitu- 
ation : 1s propagated by the trailing rooting ſtems, and 
off-ſet ſuckers, taken off in the autumn or ſpring, and 
planted in the ſhrubbery, or in a nurſery, for a year 
or two, alſo by layers and cuttings of the ſhoots. 


Erica, HEATH. 
Claſs and Order. 


Octandria Monogynia, 
Eight Males, One anal 3 | 
Or Plants producing Hermaphrodite Flowers, having 
gt Stamina, or Males, and one Piſtillum, or Fe- 
male . » 


THE Exrrca furniſhes ſeveral hardy ſpecies of ſmall 
under-ſhrubby, ever-green, flowering grunts: for the 
ſhrubbery, of ſpreading and upright buſhy growth, 
one to two or three feet high, cloſely garniſhed with 
minute fimple leaves, by two, three, four, and five 
together; and many ſmall quadrifid flowers; purple, 
red, & e. arranged along the upper part of the ſhoots; 
having four-leaved; coloured cups, the corolla or 
flower ſmall, mono ous, ſwelling, four-parted, 
containing eight ſmall ſtamina, and one piſtillſum, fuc- 
ceded by a quadrilocular or four- celled ſeed capſules, 
ripening ſeed in autumn; by which the plants = be 
raiſed, and are propagated alſo plenteouſly by off- ſet 
ſuckers, and layers of the branches. 


The principal hardy ERICAS are, 
1. Exica vulgaris, Common Wild Heath. 


A ſmal', f-reading ſhrubb plan be leaves (very 


ſmall) - arr w- ſhape, oppoſite; and the corolla or 
flower beil-form, unequal, , with the anthera two- 
horned, included Native of England and moſt parts 
of Europe, on ſterile commons, or heaths. (Any foil.) 


Varieties Common Purple-flowered Heath. 
/ White-flowered Common Heath. 


2, Ex1caciliaris, Ciliated-leaved Portugal Heath. 


A ſmall, ſhrubby plant, two feet high—the leaves 
(imall) ovate-oblong, acute, placed by threes, the 
edges ciliated or hairy; and the corolla ovate, irre- 

r; the flowers threed-cluftered, with the anthera 
mple, included. Native of Portugal. ( Any dry foil.) 


3. Exicx cinerea, Aſh-coloured-barked Heath. 


A dwarfiſh under-ſhrub, the bark whitiſh the 
leaves (all narrow) linear, ſmooth, growing by 
threes; and ovate flowers cluſtered ;| with two- g 
anthera, included Native of the middle parts of Eu- 
rope and the Eaſt. (Any common foil. , 10 3 


4. Exica multiflors, Many Flowered Heath. 


Pn gn np Seas re — 
» long) by fives, and ſpreading ; with flowers cy-- 
( dric, numerous, purple, with fimple bifid — 4 
— Native of England, France, and the Eaſt. (r 
common ſoil.) N i I 


= 


5. Exica n or Four - leaved Red 
eath. * | ; 


A ſmall under-ſhrub—the leaves (all) awl-ſhape, 
ciliated, or hair-edged, placed by fours, ſpreading ; 
and flowers (dark-red) ſub- globoſe, crouded, longer 


than the leaves, with anthera two-horned, included. 


Native of the northern parts of Europe, 


places. (Moift, or any foil.) 
6. Ertca triflora, Three-flowered African Heath. 


A ſmall ſhrub—the leaves i 
threes, flowers ſub-globoſe, roms pla 3 
by threes together, peduncles or flower-ftalks three- 
leaved, and with bifid anthera, included.—Native of 
Ethiopia. (Warm, dry fituation.) | hs 


The three following, which, like the foregoing, are 
ſmall ſhrubby ever-greens, are alſo ſometimes intro- 


in marſhy 


* 


duced among the hardy Ericas, but ſhould have a warm 
ſheltered ſituation. | K 
7. Ex IA mediterranea, Mediterranean Purple Heath. 


8. EAT A ahfralis, Southern Heath. 
9. Ex1ca longifora, Long-flowered Heath. 


All theſe ſpecies of Exe are admitted in ſhrub- 
beries, flower-borders, and other compartments of the 
— — for variety and ornament, both as 
mall ſhrubby ever-greens, and ſeveral of them alſo are 
very pretty little flowering ſhrubs, of very ornamental 
appearance in ſummer, 1n their ſmall but numerous 
flowers ; wall all ſucceed in any-common foil, but ge- 
nerally allot the laſt four ſorts a warm ſheltered 
ſituation; or ſome alſo planted in pots to mote 
under ſhelter of a frame or -houfe in winter: 
may be ſupplied with moſt or all the ſorts at the nur- 
ſeries for planting, which may be performed in autumn 
or in any of the ſpring months, aſfigning them places 
in ſome prinei | compartments and front Grnating,; 


picuous to light, and where they may not be 
overſpread by larger ſhrubs; > A 44 »© 


They are propagated by off-ſet bottom ſuckers from 
the roots, and occaſionally” by layers and feed; the 
ſackers may be detached in autumn or ſpring, and 
4 1 in a nurſery till they 'acquire a little ſtrength 

or the ſhrubbety, or ſome planted therein at once to 
remain: layers and cuttings in the ſpring will be rooted 
by the following autumn; or cuttings or flips of any 
principal ſorts planted in pots in the ſpring, and plung- 

_ ed ma hot- bed, or covered cloſe wit 4 Mal- ghſi%s it 


Or where ſeeds ean be obtained, they may be ſowed 
in the ſpring, in a bed of light earth; and when the 


— 


plants are come up, and advanced a few inches in 


wth,” ſhould be tranſplanted in nurſery- beds, or 
ome of the tendereſt ſorts planted in pots, to move 
under ſhelter in winter. 8 


- When the plants, raiſed by either of the above me- 
- thods, are of one or two . they may be 
' tranſplanted in the places where mtviided, 


Evoxyuvs—{Euonymus) or SPINDLE TREE, 

" . ClaG and Order. ' 1 8 
Pentandria Monogynia, 
Ti ve Males, One Female; 


Or Plants with Hermapbrdite Flowers, having he 
Stamina or Males, and one Piftillum or Female. 


THE EvonywrYs compriſe two principal ſpecies, 
conſiſting of a large deciduous flowering-ſhrub, or 
ſmall tree, and an ever-green of middling growth, 
wath ſeveral varieties of the former, and one of the 

r; all employed in the ſhrubbery plantations for 
variety and ornament; are of upright branchy growth, 
garniſhed with oblong-ovate, and ſpear-ſhape leaves ; 
and ſpreading whitiſh flowers, in cluſters and fingly ; 
——_ in each flower a monophyllous or one-leaved 

P, four or five-parted, a corolla of four or five oval 
Ae petals, ſive ſtamina and one piſtillum; and 

e germen grown a quadrangular and pentangular ſuc- 
_ culent capſule, of five loculi or cells, furniſhed with 
red berry-like- ſeeds; the capſules, when-ripe, opening 
naturally .and diſcloſe the ſeeds, ripening in autumn; 
and by which, and by layers and cuttings, the ſpecies 
are propagated. . N 


Tue Species of BUONYMUS are, 


3 ROE 
1. Evo 


* 


„raue europæus, European, or Common 


e tene deciduous fired, or ſmall tree, growing 
ehe to fifteen feet high—the leaves ( moderate fire. 
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oblong-ovate, and white flowers moſtly quadrifid or cut 
into four parts: ſucceeded by four-cornered ſeed · pada, 
opening when 8 and diſcloſe the red, ulous 
ſeed, Native of England and moſt parts a Europe, 


in hedges, &. ( 4ny common foil} ' 


Parieties,—( —tenzifolius) or Small-leaved Common 
N - Spindle Tree. | ' 
+, (--latifolius); or Broad-leaved Common 

- » 7» , Spindle. Tree. f 
FSBtriped-leaved Common Spindle Tree. 

3 Common Spindle Tree. 

ale Red- ſeeded Phy: 
White-ſeeded Spindle Tree. 


2. E Vox YM vs amkricana, American Ever- green 
Spindle Tree. 


\ 46 N 
A middling fize ever-green ſhrub, growing ſix or 
eight. feet i leaves ſpear · ſnape, (ider 
ſize) and all the flowers quinquefid, or five- — 


N. ative of Virginia. (Any common ſoil.) 
Variety. Striped - leaved Ever-green Spindle Tree. 


Theſe ſhrubs are adapted to aſſemble in any com- 
mon ſhrubbery compartments and other decorative 
lantations, in Hare, rounds, both as flowering - 
rubs; and the firſt ſpecies alſo for the curious fingu- 
larity of its'ſted-pods, opening naturally, and diſplay 
the red, granulous ſeeds very ornamentally in autumn, 
and great part of winter; and the ſecond ſort is a 
ſhewy ever-green ſhrub, to increaſe the variety in 
compartments of that tribe, or where it may be re- 
2 are all very hardy, will grow in any common 
oil and fituation, and are eaſily raiſed by ſeed, layers, 
and cuttings. | ; | could; 
They are cultivated in all the nurſeries for ſale, in 
which they may = had, of proper growth for plant- 
ing, in autumn or ſpring, or any time in open weather, 
* October to March. A R 
To propagate or raiſe ſupplies of theſe ſhrubs, it is 
effected by feed, layers, and cuttings, as before inti- 
mated, Sow the ſeed in autumn or ſpring, in a bed of 
common earth, and covered in about an inch deep; 
and when the plants are one or two years old, plant 
them into the nurſery to obtain proper growth for 
final tranſplanting in ſhrubberies, or where they may 
be deſigned: layers of the lower ſhoots and branches, 
in autumn or ſpring, will root in one ſummer, to plant 
off in the proper ſeaſon following; and cuttings of the 
young ſhoots planted in a ſhady border, will alſo emit 
roots and grow, | 


In the different methods of pro „ when the 
plants advayce in growth, prone tem up 5 lee 
aka - 1 * Wy 


_- 


* 
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Jow, from low ſtraggling branches, to have them form 
full heads above; and when they are advanced from 
two or three, to four or five feet high, they are pro- 
per for the ſhrubbery, xc. 5 


'Th may be planted in autumn or ſprin F or any 
time in mild — Ulcber os . to 
March or April. 


Facus, BEECH TREE, and CHESNUT. 


Claſs and Order. 


Monoecta Polyandria, 
One Habitation, Many Males; 


Or Male and Female Flowers, ſeparate, on one and the 
fame Plant; and the Male Flowers having many Sta- 


Mina. 


THIS Genus compriſe three * and ſeveral va- 
rieties, all of the deciduous tree kind, of large, loft 
moderate, and ſmall growth; conſiſting of foreſt, fruit, 
and ornamental trees; ſome growing fixty, to. ſeventy 
or eighty feet high, or more; others not exceeding 
fifteen or twenty feet: adorned in ſummer with large 
oval' and ſpear-ſhape ſimple leaves; and ſmall male 
and female apetalous flowers apart on the ſame tree, 
collected in globular and cylindric amentums or cat- 
kins, each flower having a four or five-parted calyx, 
no corolla or petals; male flowers having many 
ſtamina, and che females three ſtyles; and in the fe- 
male flowers the germen grows a large roundiſh echi- 
nated prickly capſule, furniſhed with two or more 
nuts, ſmall in the Beech, in the Cheſnut large, with 
eatable kernels, ripening in autumn; and by which the 
trees are Orincipally raiſed or propagated, alſo any 

rticular varieties, by layers, or, occaſionally, by 
budding and grafting. 


The Species of FAGUS are, 
1. Facvus filvatica, Wood or Common Beech Tree, 


A large, lofty, deciduous tree, of ſtratght hand- 
ſome growth, ſixty or ſeventy, to eighty feet high, 
or more—the leaves (middling) ovate, ſlightly ſawed, 
and roundiſh amentums of flowers, facceeded in the 
females by triangular nuts, called Beech-Maſt.—Na- 
tive of England, other parts ofgEurope, and of Ca- 
nada, (Chalky, ſtony, or any common ſoil.) 


Varieties, — Yellow-ftriped-leaved Beech Tree. 
| White-ſtriped-leaved Beech Tree. 
American Purple-leaved Beech Tree, 


2. Fac vs Caftanca—(Caſtanea) or Cheſaut Tree. 


4 large, lofty deciduous tree, gronin 
rn 


8 
leaves large, Himing green) ſpear-ſhape, pointed- 
ſawed, naked — and flowers ** iſn 
amentums, ſucceeded in the females 8 prickly 
capſules, containing two or three roundiſh nuts, wi 
eatable kernels.—Native of Spain, Italy, and other 
ſouthern parts of Europe. (Dry, or any, common ſoil. } 


Varieties, Cultivated or large - Sweet-kernelled 
Common Spaniſh Cheſnut. 
Wild or ſmaller Cheſnut. 98 
Gold Striped-leaved Cheſaut Tree. 


3. Facus pumila, Dwarf American Cheſaut Tree, 
| or Chinquepin. 

A — 2 tree, ing ten, to fifteen or 
twenty feet high—the leaves (middling) ſpear-ſhape- 
ovate, acutely ſawed, hoary on the under-fide; and 
the female flowers ſucceeded by cluſters of round 


— capſules, containing ſmall nuts ſingly, having 
weet eatable kernels.—Native of North America. 


(Meoift, or any oil.) 


Theſe three ſpecies of Fa cus, and their reſpective 
varieties, have great merit, as uſeful and ornamental 
trees, to diſpoſe in all principal large plantations, in 
extenſive pleaſure- grounds, parks, &c. but of which 
the Beech and Common Cheſnut have conſiderable me- 
rit to cultivate as moſt valuable foreſt or timber- trees, 
they growing to a lofty ſtupendous flature, with a 
ſtem of great magnitude; the timber ſtrong and dura» 
ble, of ſuperior worth in many uſeful occaſions in 
which ſubſtance and ſtrength is required, as alſo to 
cultivate iy under-wood, in coppices, to cut for poles, 
and other ſmall or light purpoſes; likewiſe, the trees, 
being of handſome growth, are of great eſtimation to 
aſſemble in large, pleaſurable deciduous plantations, in 
groves, thickets, woods, clumps, &c. and the Cheſ- 
nut Tree in particular, growing with a beautiful 
ſpreading head and moſt ample foliage, forms a de- 
Ightful umbrage in ſummer, is pecubarly adapted to 
arrange in avenues, or in forming grand ſhady walks 
and groves; and is likewiſe valuable to plant as a 
fruit tree, in parks, and on the boundaries of or- 
chards, and in avenues in any out- grounds, or where 
convenient, in any ſituation; they, when ad- 
vanced of ſome conſiderable growth, will produce 
plentiful crops of nuts, which, in favourable ſeaſons, 
ripen, in tolerable perfection, in autumn. Oo 


The Fagus pumila, or Dwarf Cheſnut, being of 
ſmail growth, is emp incipally to aſſiſt in com- 
poſing large ſhrubberies and other decorative planta- 
tions, in pleaſure-grounds, in aſſemblage with 
deciduous trees and ſhrubs. 


And the Beech Tree, beſides its utility 
before-mentioned purpoſes, was formerly in 


: 


for the 
much 


eſtimation for ornamentał garden hedges, and 


% 
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for ſhelter, hade, &c. as, in its firſt „it 
branches out thickly from the ſides quite to the bottom, 
and, with r cutting, is readily formed into cloſe 

_ handſome' hedges of any height required, fix, eight, 
or ten, to fifteen feet high, or more. | 


All the ſpecies of Fager being of the deciduous kind, 
_— their leaves only in ſummer, ſhould aſſemble 
| | wan y in plantations of the ſame tribe of trees, or 

ome occaſionally in diitin& plantations of the reſpec- 
tive ſorts, 1 of the Beech and Common Cheſ- 
nut, in ſmaller or larger compartments, in groves, 
clumps, &c. | F | 


The different ſpecies of theſe trees in their general 
growth and foliage in ſummer, make an agreeable va- 
riety in plantations ; and the trees, when of advanced 

„flower in April, May, and June, in the differ- 
ent ſorts, but the flowers are not conſpicuous ; they grow 
in amentums and roundiſh heads, which, in the Beech, 
are ſucceeded by plenty of ſmall triangular nuts, fall- 
ing from the capſules in autumn, when they may be 
gathered up, as many as wanted, for ſowing ; and 
where they are produced in abundance, are excellent 
for feeding and fattening ſwine, and the larger ſorts of 
— and in the Cheſnut and Chinquepin, the fruit 

being produced in large, round, prickly capſules, theſe, 
when ripe, open and diſcloſe the nuts, having brown 
membraneous ſhells, filled with a tender ſweet kernel, 
which, in the Cheſnut in particular, often ripens abun- 
dantly in ſome. tolerable perfection in September, in 
warm dry autumns, and of which may ſeleQ a quantity 
of the largeſt and beſt-ripened to preſerve for eating 
in winter; though they ſeldom ripen with equal good- 
neſs of flavor as thoſe which are annually imported from 
Spain and Portugal. 


he trees of all the ſorts are hardy to grow in an 
tuation, and will proſper in almoſt any common ſoil. 


To cultivate for foreſt or timber-trees, the Beech 
and Common Cheſnut ſhould be admitted as principal 
ſorts, both in aſſemblage with other trees, and occa- 
' fionally in diſtinct plantations of theſe kinds ſeparately ; 
and in either of which the plantations may be formed 


both of young plants previouſly raiſed in a nurſery, 


two.or to four, five, or fix feet growth, and 
Planted five or fix to eight, ten, or fifteen feet diſ- 
tance; and occaſionally by the ſeed or nuts, ſowed in 
_ the places where the trees are to remain, the ground 
being plowed and harrowed, and drills formed Par to 
. five or fix feet aſunder, and three inches deep, ſowing 
the nuts in the drills, and earthed over ; and in the ad- 
vanced growth of the young trees, ſome may be tranſ- 

nted elſewhere, or when of larger fize, ſome cut 
own in a thinning order for poles, &c. leaving abun- 
2 of the ſtrongeſt ſingly, to run for large ſtandards 


The Cheſnut, when defi to have any as fruit- 
trees for their production of nuts, may be planted in 
orchards, parks, hedge-rows, and in avenues, at 

or forty feet diftance ; or ſome dotted ſingly, or in 
ſmall clumps on extenſive lawns, and other open ſpaces 
of grads ground, and all permitted to branch out in 
full , moſtly in their natural order . 


Proper trees of all the ſorts for planting, in any 
plantations intended, may be had in eligible ſupplies 
at the pu nurſeries, of three or four to fix, eight 
or ten feet growth, to plant in autumn or ſpring ; or 
where large ſupplies of the Beech and Cheſnut are re. 
quired for confiderable plantations in woods for tumber- 
trees, they may be raiſed abundantly in home nurſeries 
for that occaſion, by ſowing the maſt and nuts in au- 
tumn or ſpring, raiſing the trees three or four to five 
or ſix feet for final planting. | 


The general ſeaſon for planting theſe trees, is either 
in the autumn, at the decay of the leaves, or in the 
ſpring months, or performed, occaſionally, any time in 
open weather, from October or November till the 
latter end of March, | 


The propagation or method of raiſing all the ſpecies 
of Fagus is - principally by the ſeed or nuts, and by 
which, ſowed in aututan and ſpring, the trees may be 
raiſed with = facility and abundance; and will ad- 
vance in a free growth ; or any particular or defirable 
varieties of the Beech and Common Cheſnut, are pro- 
pagated by layers, grafting and budding, to have them 
continued permanent in their reſpective properties with 
greater certainty than by ſeed, 


However, to raiſ® the common ſpecies, being pro- 
vided with proper ſupplies of Beech-maſt and nuts, 
in autumn or ſpring, the former may be ſowed in au- 


tumn, about October or November, or in winter, in 


open weather, or in any of the ſpring months, in beds 


of common light earth, and covered in two inches deep, 


as directed below for the Cheſnuts; but theſe latter, and 
the Chinquepin Nuts, will be moſt adviſeable to ſow 
principally in the ſpring, about February or March, 
they being preſerved ſound till that time ; when they 
ſhould be ſowed either in drills two inches deep; or the 
earth raked off the bed that depth, ſow the nuts on 
the ſurface moderately thin, preſs them down gently 
into the earth with the back of the ſpade, then, with 
the earth raked off, c8ver them in regularly; they will 
all germinate freely in the ſpring, come up in that ſea- 
ſon, or early part of ſummer, when keep them clear 
from weeds ; and when the young trees are of one or 
two ſummer's growth, they muſt be tranſplanted in au- 
tumn or ſpring, into the nurſery, in rows two or three 
feet aſunder ; in which, train each with a clean fingje 
ſtem, by pruning up lateral ſhoots below gradually, as 
the plants advance in growth, ing * top-ſhoots 
entire, and always the main leader to aſpire in height 

as 
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as Faſt as poſſible in full growth, and having attained the fruit; is a deciduous tree of moderate growth, 


three or four to five, fix, eight or ten feet ſtature, they 


are proper for final tranſplanting in the intended plan- 
tations. 


Likewiſe by layers of the lower young ſhoots, any 
particular ſorts may alſo be propagated : they will root 
in one ſeaſon for ing off in autumn or ſpring fol- 
lowing. 


Alſo by grafting or buddipg any defirable varieties 
upon ſeedlmg-ſtocks of their reſpective ſpecies, is a 
certain method whereby to propagate them permanent 
in their particular kinds, 


- When deſigned to make plantations of the Common 
Beech and Cheſnut in woods, for foreſt or timber-trees, 
it is adviſeable to plant them while of moderately 
young growth, -of three or four to five or fix feet, or 
not exceeding eight or ten ; and the planting may be 

formed any time in open weather, from the fall of 
the leaf in October or November to March, in which 
ſome may be planted in cloſe rows of five or fix feet 
diſtance to admit of having ſome in coppice-wood, to 
cut occaſionally, when of ſome advanced growth, in a 
thinning order for poles, &c. as formerly obſerved, 
leaving a ſufficiency of the moſt promiſing trees, at ten 
to fifteen feet, to grow up for timber ſtandards ; others 
may be planted at once at proper diſtances, of ten to 
fifteen feet, to remain wholly for ſtandards to acquire a 
large growth before any are felled for timber; gene- 

y — in the advancin — of thoſe de- 
ſigned for large trees, it is adviſeable to keep them to 
clean ſtems, by pruning up the lateral and under- 
branches by degrees, in order to encourage their run - 
ning up more expeditiouſly and ſtraight. 


In — any of theſe trees for ornament, 

may generally be diſpoſed in aſſemblage with other 
tree kinds, in forming any large plantations in plea- 
ſure- grounds, parks, groves, thickets, clumps, &c. 
or ſome planted to form Beech and Cheſnut compart- 
ments diſtin ; and in their advancing growth, prune 
up the lateral and ſraggling under-branches, and per- 
mitted to branch out above in full heads, or in which 
may reduce any conſiderable irregularity that may ca- 
fually occur. 


Ficus, FIG TREE. 
Claſs and Order. | 


Polygamia Trioecia, 


Many Marriages, Three Habitations ; 


Or with Flowers of different Sexes, as Male, Female, 
and "Angrogynous, upon three ſeparate Trees, 


. THE Frcus furniſhes but one hardy ſpecies, 


an 
emment fruit-tree, which affords many fine varieties of 


with large, palmated leaves; and with flowers male, 
female, and and ous, on three diſtin& trees, all 
wholly concealed within the common receptacle, or 
outer cover, which ap firſt like a ſmall, round, 
green bud, ariſing from the fides of the young ſhoots, 
— by degrees, forming a ſort of general cover, 
incloſing, in a concealed manner, numerous, minute 
chaffy florets, without * lining, as it were, the 
internal ſurface thereof, having in each male floret 
three ſtamina, and the females two piſtillums; and the 
ſaid general receptacle, or cover, and the contained 
flowers, &c. become the fruit gradually increaſing to 
a large fize, attaining maturity in autumn, full of a 
ſoft pulpy ſubſtance, ripening, tender, delicious, and 
rich for eating, in — yas” — ; ſome round- 
iſh others top and pear- „ and full of large ſeeds, 
not always ripening in good perfection in this country 
for ſowing, but the ſeveral varieties of the trees pro- 
pagate freely by ſuckers, layers, and cuttings. 


Only one hardy Species of FICUS, viz. 
Ficus Carica—(Carica) or Common Fig Tree. 


A moderate deciduous tree, ing ten to fifteen 
or twenty feet, producing large, long, Gcculent 
ſhoot e leaves (/arge) palmated or hand-ſhape, 
cut into three or five lobes ; and fruit-buds at the fides 
of the young ſhoots in the ſpring, Native of the 
ſouthern warm parts of Europe and Afia, (Nich, 


loamy, or any good garden earth.) 


FVarieties. Common Fi Tree. 
Dwarf Fig Tree. 


Early white Fig=a ſmall, roundiſh 
fruit, flatted at the top, ripening of 
a whitiſh yellow colour, for eating, in 


Auguſt. 

Barts Vis or purple Fig—a middling- 
{ize, longiſh, pear-ſhape fruit, ripening 
of a blueiſh or purple colour, for 
— 2 beginning or middle of Au- 


Large common blue Fig—a large, * 
ih, pear-ſhape fruit, ripeni _ 
fog, the end — 
wg, O m 

Brown Iſchia Fig—alarge, ſhortiſh, glo- 
bular fruit, ripening brown or cheſ- 


-nut colour without, purple. within ; 
4 beginning and middle of Auguſt. 
Black Iſchia Fig—a middle-ſize, ; ſhort, 
roundiſh - top- fruit, almoſt black 
when ripe, but red within; ripening 


nn Auguſt, 
1 White 


— 


White Genoa Fig—a large, ſhortiſh, glo- 


bular, or ſomewhat top-ſhape fruit, 


ripening of a whitiſh-yellow with- 
out, red within; ripe in Auguſt and 

September. 

Black Genoa Fig —a largiſh, long 
fruit, ripening of a dark- purple co- 
lour, or almoſt black, covered with 
a pages farina, bright red within 
_ beginning or middle of Au- 

u 


Malta Fig—a ſmall, ſhort fruit, flat at 
top, ripening of a browniſh colour 
without, andpurpliſſi- brown internally; 
ripe in Auguſt and September. 

Green Iſchia Fig—a moderate ſize, 
oblongiſh fruit, globular at the crown, 


ripening greemſh without, purple 
within, end of Auguſt and in Sep- 
tember. 


Brown Naples Fig—a large globular 
fruit, ripening of a lightiſh brown 
colour, marked with white, and pur- 
pliſh-brown within ; ripe end of Au- 
guſt and in 

Long brown Naples Fig—a largiſh, 
long fruit, ripening of a dark brown, 
reddiſh within ; ripe in September. 

Small brown Iſchia Fig—a ſmall pear- 
ſhape fruit, ripening of a lightiſh- 
brown without, the pulp ſomewhat 
purple ; ripe middle or latter end of 
September. 


Madonna, or Brunſwick Fig—a large, 


long, pear-ſhape fruit, ripening of 


a a brown colour without, and a light- 
iſh- brown pulp; ripe end of Auguſt 
and in September. 
Yellow Iſchia Fig—a large, long, py- 
riform fruit, ripening yellow without, 
the inſide — ripe in September. 
Black Provence Fig—a large fruit, ri 
pening of a blackiſh purple colour, 
r eating, end of Auguſt and in Sep- 
tember. OY 


Thbeſe are the principal varieties of Figs the moſt 

eral known in the Britiſh gardens, gh there 
are ſeveral others occaſionally cultivated, but the forts 
above deſeribed are ſuch as will moſtly ripen in per- 
feftion, and the trees, in moſt of the yarietics, 
produce plentiful crops ; however, there are but few 
gardens which are furniſhed with all the ſorts here 
mentioned, and in the greater part the Common Blue 
und the White Figs are the forts principally cultivated 
22 general ſupply, as they more commonly pro- 
duce the moſt abundant crops, ripening in full matu- 
tity; d e dee b r r garden room, it is 
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proper to have ſeveral different varieties, ef 
where there is ſome conſiderable extent of walling, as 
they rally require to be trained as wall-trees, 
againſt walls of a ſouth aſpect, full to the ſun, in 
order to obtain the fruit in the beſt perfection; or ſe. 
veral ſorts will alfo produce tolerable crops of fruit on 
eſpaliers, planted in. a ſheltered, ſunny expoſure, an 
likewiſe on ſtandards, in fimilar ſituations. 


The trees of all the varieties will proſper in any 
common foil of a garden; or where the ground is 
loamy, it generally promotes plentiful crops of large 
fruit ; however, all the ſorts may be planted in any 
tolerably-good ground that the garden affords, or in 
common with other fruit-trees, both againſt walls, and 
ſome in eſpaliers and ſtandards, as above intimated. 


But, for the general ſupply, it is proper to allot a 
principal portion in wall-trees, planted in borders 
b ſouth walls, both to obtain the fruit earlier in 

poſſible perfection, and that the trees may have 
better protection in winter from ſevere froſt, which, as 
the young ſhoots are ſucculent, is apt to kill many of 
them where detached and full expoſed ; and even thoſe 
trained cloſe to walls are alſo ſometimes great! 
damaged in rigorous winters, when not covered wi 
mats, or the branches un-nailed, tied together in ſmall 
bundles, faſtened down low to ſtakes, and covered 
with ſtraw; for, as the Fig trees bear only upon the 
young ſhoots of the preceding year, if e are 
greatly injured by the froſt, the production of fruit 
will be proportionably leſs. , 


All the varieties of Fig trees produce the fruit al- 
ways upon the young ſhoots of a year old, the fruit- 
buds ariſing principally on the upper parts of the ſaid 
ſhoots, and likewiſe the young ſhoots of the ſame year 
yield a ſecondary production of fruit in ſummer and 
autumn; but theſe never or rarely acquire any tolerable 
perfection in this country, as may be obſerved by their 
remaining of a green immature ſtate upon the ſhoots in 
winter, after the leaves are fallen, and ſhould generally 
be then pulled off, and to depend only on the ſpring 
production ariſing on the ſhoots of the laſt year, for 
the principal crop ripening in full maturity ; and there- 
fore, in thoſe trained in wall-trees and eſpaliers, re- 

uiring a regulation of pruning and training every 
ummer and winter, a ge ſupply of the young 
ſhoots of each year muſt be retained in all parts of 
the trees for bearing, and ſome proportionable part of 
the old cut out in the winter-pruning, to give room for 
training the ſucceſſional ſupply of the young bearing 
wood to produce the Figs next ſummer, as the ſame 
individual ſhoots never bear but once, though they 
produce others, as likewiſe the older branches, for fu- 
ture bearers, and thoſe produced one year bear the 
fruit the year following; and thus the ſucceſſion of 


bearing wood is continued atnually ; the roy 
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omitted in ſpring immediately from the eyes of the 
ſhoots, gradually increaſes in volume till Auguſt and 
September, then ripening of a white, blueiſh, purple, 
black and brown colour, as in the deſcription of the 
different varieties. 


As the Fig tree furniſhes many varieties in * 
to the different ſorts of the fruit, proper trees of the 
defired kinds for planting — be had at moſt of the 
nurſeries, either * a trained growth, to 
commence immediate bearers; or may be expediti- 
ouſly raiſed by ſuckers, layers, cuttings, and either 
planted at once in — — where they are to 
remain, or trained in a nurſery for two or three years, 
till furniſned with a tolerable head of branches, then 
tranſplanted in the garden. . 


The ſeaſon for planting Fig trees is — 
either in autumn, about October or November, at the 
decay of the leaves, or in February, March, or be- 
ginning of April ; or may alſo be occaſionally planted 
in any of the winter months in open, mild weather. 


In planting Fig trees, it muſt be obſerved, that as 
they are originally exotics, from ſouthern, warm coun- 
ties, they in this require warm fituations in the full 
ſun, to have them produce fruit in good perfection; ſo 
mould be principally planted as wall-trees, againft 
ſouth walls, and ſome on thoſe of ſouth-eaſt and weſt 
aſpects, but mottly full ſouth walls for the principal 
ſupply; for although the trees will grow — where, 
they will not ripen fruit effectually, unleſs they have 
the advantage of warm, ſunny expoſures; they may 
likewiſe be planted in eſpaliers, in ſimilar aſpects, in 
the full ſun, to promote good crops of fruit; and in all 
of which, for wall-trees and eſpaliers, ſhould be planted 
fifteen or eighteen- to twenty feet diſtance, to have 
good ſcope to extend the branches, at their full , 
and theſe arranged to the wall, &c. horizontally, five 
or fix, to eight or ten inches aſunder, with the 
ſhoots always extended at their whole length ; and the 
trees will require a regulation of pruning and nailing 
every ſummer and winter, when obſerve always to re- 
ſerve a general ſupply of the young ſhoots of each 

ear at the above diſtances, for ſucceſſive bearers, as. 

rmerly intimated ; and, at the ſame time, in winter- 
pruning particularly. to cut out a proportionate 
of the old bearers and long-extended, naked, old 
branches, to afford proper ſcope to arrange the ſuc- 
ceſſion- bearing ſhoots, which, as before obſerved, 
muſt never be ſhortened in theſe trees, as the ſhoots 
moſtly bear towards the upper parts; that, if ſhort- 
ened, it would deſtroy thoſe parts leſs or more on which 


firm than the ſhoots 


winter, when may prune them down to the live wood: 
but all the others train in at their natural length, 


But as Figs will alſo ſucceed in ſtandards, eſpecially 
the white and blue ſorts of the earlieſt ripeners, and 
which being trained in dwarf or half-ftandards, with 
branching ou above in fall heads, they may be pland 

out in , may 
2 expoſed to the ſun; and they will 
often produce tolerably good erops of Figs, ripe, for 
eating, in Auguſt and Sepember. - 

Having thus far given the general intimations re- 


lative to the ſpecies and different varieties of the Fig, 
with their nature of growth, order of bearing, diffe- 


rent methods of propagation, ing and training, 
— — Cm x 
ture, | 


Firſt, with reſpe& to the methods of propagating and 
raiſing Fig . all the varieties propa freely 
by ſuckers, layers, and cuttings; thoug two lat- 
ter methods are generally preferred to the former, as 
the ſuckers from the roots are often leſs compact and 
roduced above on the branches, 
more ſucculent, and hable to injury from froſt, and 
diſpoſed to run more to ſuskers ſuperfluous wood 
the branch ee however, good tee us oe: of ' 


the branch ſhoots; however, trees are 
ally raiſed by all the above . 
The ſeaſon for performing the propagation in the 


different methods, is either in autumn, at the fall of 
the leaf, or in any of the ſpring months. | 


Suckers from the roots of the trees are proper to 
detach for planting when of one ſummer's growth, 
taken off either in autumn or ſpring following, dig- 
ging them up with as much root as poſſible; and of 
which, chuſe the , robuſt and firm, rejecting 
long, lender, ſoft ſhoots, and planted either in rows 
in a nurſery, in order to be trained of proper 
for tranſplanting in the garden; or ſome may be plant- 
ed at once where they are to remain, ef; thoſe 

for walls and eſpaliers; and for which they 


ſhould be to in the ſpring to ote their ſhoot- 
ing out below for 2 ſupply of branches, ad - 
vancing immediately from or near the bottom, to fur - 


expanſion, re from, 
the bottom aforeſaid, upward ; but thoſe « 


niſh the wall, in a proper 


for 
ſtandards ſhould not be but permitted to run 
with a fingle ftem, two, to or five feet, 


then encouraged to branch out above, and form a full 


the fruit is principally produced, and force out from head. 


the lower eyes a conſiderable ſuperfluity of uſeleſs 
wood in ſummer ; and therefore, generally, both in 
the ſummer and winter-pruning, let the ſhoots neceſ- 
ary to retain for training to the wall, &c. remain en- 
ve, unleſs any have the top parts injured by froſt in 


Layers of the young ſhoots and branches, in autumn 
or ſpring, will be rooted in one year; for which 
chuſe ſtrong, robuſt, » firm ſhoots, of a year 


or one ſummer's growth, ſituated on ſome of the lower 
L 2 pliant 
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pliant branches, or occaſionally young branches of 
two or three years old, furniſhed with a terminal 

ſhoot; and to perform the laying, bow down the 
ſhoots or branches, opening an — cavity in the 
earth, lay the ſtem or body of the Art, or ſhoot 
therein three or four, to five or fix inches deep, pegged 
down and earthed over, raifing the top of each layer 
ſeyeral inches to a foot above ground, not ſhortened, but 
Preſerved intire, they will be properly rooted by the 
—_— October, when, or in November or ſpring, 
may be ſeparated from parent tree or ſtool, with good 
roots, and planted either in a nurſery for one, two, or 
three years, to increaſe in growth, and acquire a head 
of branches; or ſome of the ſtrongeſt may be planted 
at once in the places where they are to continue; eſ- 
pecially for wall and eſpalier trees, and in either 
methods train them as adviſed for the ſucker-raiſed 
trees, to have them for walls, eſpaliers, and ſtand- 
ards, or either of which, as required. 


And cuttings of ſhoots in autumn, or early in ſpring, 
will root well in one ſummer; chuſe, for this occa- 
fon, ſome robuſt, ſhort-jointed ſhoots, of well-ripened 
Erm growth, which cut off at their full length; or 
alſo, where convenient, may take off an inch or two 
of the former years wood, adhering at the bottom of 
the cutting; though this is not abſolutely neceſſary, 
only as it may readily occur; preſerving each cutting 
intire at top; ſo plant them in a ſhady Arr inſert- 
ed ſix or eight inches into the ground, in rows a 
foot or eighteen inches diſtance: they will be rooted 
by the end of the following autumn, when, or in 
ſpring, they may be tranſplanted either into a nurſery, 
at wider diſtances, to train of proper growth, for 
walls, eſpaliers, or ſtandards, as obſerved of the 
others, or planted at once, for wall-trees, where they 
are to remain. | 45 | 


In the above different methods of raiſing Fig trees, 
train them for the purpoſes intended, either princi- 
_ pally for wall-trees, in which they may be topped in 


the ſpring to make them emit lateral ſhoots, to form 
P 


a proper ſpread from the beginning, to furniſh a regu- 
lar expanſion of branches from the bottom upward, 

As before intimated; and after being thus formed in 
the firſt ſetting off, all the after-ſhoots that are well- 
placed may be continued intire, cuttingvoff fore-rights, 
and others as are ill- placed, for training, and train in 
the regular ſupply of branches. horizontally to the 
wall at their full length: the ſame method ſhould alſo 
be obſerved in thoſe trees deſigned for eſpaliers; but 
for ſtandards, run up the main ſhoot for a ſtem, two 
or three, to four, five or ſix feet, cutting away all la- 
terals till advanced to thoſe heights, then permitted to 
branch out at top to form the head, branching out all 
round ; and of which prune caſual irregular-growing, 
or croſs-placed branches, and permit the other gene- 
ral branches to advance in their natural growth. 


* 


with o 


The planting of Fig trees, either for walls, eſpa- 
liers, or ſtandards, ſhould generally be performed 
while they are of moderately young growth, of three 
or four, to five or fix feet extent, or but little more, 


as theſe trees do not, like ſeveral others of the fruit. 


tree kind, ſucceed well when tranſplanted of any con- 


ſiderable large ſize; or where finally planted, when 


young, immediately in ſuckers, or rooted layers and 
cuttings of one or two years old, they commonly ſoon- 
er eſtabliſh their roots more effectually, — make 
proſperous trees. 


Jo plant them for wall - trees, allot ſouth walls, as 
before obſerved, for the principal ſupply; and ſome 
may be planted on eaſt and weſt walls, or alſo in eſ- 
paliers; and, in all of which, planted at fifteen or 
eighteen, to twenty feet diſtance; or if planted twen- 
ty, at leaſt, aſunder, their extending branches will 
compleatly fill that ſpace, which, according as they 
advance, arrange horizontally to the wall and eſpa- 
lier, five, fix, or eight inches aſunder, increaſing the 
number of branches annually and trained in at the above 
diſtances, one above another, till war cover the wall, 
&c. in a regular expanſion, generally extending the 
ſhoots and branches at their whole length; thatis, not 
to ſhorten the ends of the ſhoots, for the reaſons be- 
fore explained. 2 


For ſtandard Figs, ſome trees may be planted in a 
warm ſituation, at twenty or thirty feet diſtance, and 
the heads permitted to branch out all round nearly in 
their natural order, except, occaſionally, to prune 
out any crouding or ill-growing branches; and when 
the tops of the ſhoots, or others, are wholly killed by 
the rigours of froſt, prune them in the ſpring, down 
to the live wood. 


The wall and eſpalier Fig trees will require a ſum- 
mer and winter pruning and training every year, to 
continue them in eligible regularity, and abundantly 
fruitful. | 


The ſummer-pruning and drefling of Fig trees 
conſiſts of giving a regulation in the young ſhoots of 
the ſame year, in cutting out the irregular and ſuper- 
abundant, and nailing in the requiſite ſupply of the 

roper and well-placed ſhoots, both for increaſe of 
3 where neceſſary, and for ſucceſſion bearers 
the year following; and this operation may be com- 
menced in June or july at fartheſt, when the year's 
ſhoots will be conſiderably advanced; obſerving of 
which, at this time, to diſplace principally only the 
fore-rights, advancing from the front of branches, 
rs as are remarkably ill-placed for training ; 
and being careful now to ſele& and retain an abundant 
ſupply of all the fide-ſhoots and terminals at the end of 
the branches, with all other regular-placed ſhoots 
that can be poſlibly trained to the wall with tolerable 
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regularity, in order to have plenty to chuſe from in 
the principal winter pruning, both for increaſe of 
—_— where wanted, and very abundantly for next 

ear's bearers, in all parts of the trees; cutting out 
cloſe all the ill-placed productions; and let the ſupply 
of retained ſhoots be nated in eloſe and regular to the 
wall, all at their full length, never ſhortened, neither 
in ſummer or winter-pruning, in theſe trees, for the 
reaſons before given; or in caſual vacant ſpaces, where 
additional fapplies of wood is neceſſary, may pinch or 

rune the tops of contiguous ſhoots of the year, early 
in June, to a few eyes or buds, to obtain laterals the 
ſame ſeaſon to furniſh the vacancy; but, except in 
this particular, continue the general ſhoots intire, and 
according as they extend in their ſummer's growth, 
nail them along regular, and keep the whole trained 
cloſe, to admit the beneficial influence of the ſun, air, 
&c. to promote. the growth of the preſent fruit, to 
ripen in proper ſeaſon with a rich flavour. 


The maturity of the fruit is principally in Auguſt 
and September, when having acquired full ſize, they 
change from green to their reſpective colours of 
white, blue, purple, black, &e. become ſoft, the ſkin, 
or outer cover, thin, and looſe at the end next the 
ſtalk; and at which tokens of mature ripeneſs they 
ſhould be gathered while in good perfection. 


In autumn, when the fruit is all gathered, and the 
leaves of the trees are fallen, in October or November, 


it will generally be obſerved, that many green fruit, 


quarter or half grown, remain on the branches, which 
being the after production in the ſhoots of the year, 
and which never attain perfe&ion in this country, 
ſhould be pulled off, and then all the projecting ſhoots 
ſhould be nailed up cloſe to the wall, that they may 
remain more ſecure from being injured by ſevere 
froſt, to have a proper abundance, in ſound condition, 
to chuſe from in winter- pruning, to train in for next 
year's bearers ; or in rigorous froſts, if ſome principal 
trees are either defended with large thick mats, or the 
branches un-nailed from the wall, faſtened down low 
to ſtakes, and covered thick with ftraw litter, it will 
more effectually protect the ſhoots; but in mild wea- 
ther remove all the covering. 


The winter-pruning of Figs compriſes a general 
regulation, both in the young wood and older branch- 
es; and which operation may be proceeded in either 
in autumn, after the decay of the leaves, or deferred 
till ſpring, the latter of which is rather moſt adviſe- 
able, on account, that as the ſhoots, in their peculiar 
ſucculent nature, are liable, in ſevere winters, to be 


many of them killed, or greatly damaged, by the froſt; - 


and that if the trees are pruned in autumn, or begin- 
ning of winter, cutting out the ſuperabundant, and 
leaving only what are neceſſary to the tree in 
regular order for bearers, and rigorous froſts ſucceed 
me operation, and kill or injure moſt of the retained 


ſhoots, there is no reſource for more that year, to make 
good the deficiency ; but by leaving the whole till the 
end of winter, or early of ſpring, February, or 
beginning of March, there is greater chance, out- of 
the whole, to find enough that have eſcaped the de- 

redations of the froſt, for training to the wall in ſuf- 
ficient ſupply for bearing the fruit the enſuing year 
in full crops. {| ; 


Thus, agreeable to theſe intimations, 
the operation of winter-pruning, and in which obſerve, 
that having adviſed in ſummer to lay in abundant ſup- 
plies of young wood to have plenty to chuſe from in 
this prog. theſe will now probably require thinning 
more or leſs, cutting out the worſt or moſt unpromiſing, 
leaving a ſufficiency of the beſt in all ; and at 
the ſame time to prune out part of the old bearers and 


naked branches to make room for the ſucceſſive bear- 


* as explained below in the general parti- 
. 1 | | 


Obſerve, previous to this pruning, it is to 
un- nail all the young ſhoots, and moſt of 4 fnaller 


branches ; then, proceeding to the buſineſs, be careful 
to ſele&, for bearing, and occaſional ſupplies of wood, 
the moſt robuſt, ſhort-jointed, firm ſhoots, of mode- 
rate length, and that are beſt placed on the ſides and 
at the termination of the mother branches, to be left 
in all parts from the bottom to the top, and utmoſt 
extent of the tree, for training in, fix or eight inches 
aſunder ; and from which prune away the ſuperfluous, 
with all weak and improper ſhoots, fore-right and 
others ill-placed, cutting them cloſe to whence they 
en or originate, together with part of the former 
rers, to admit of proper room for the ſucceſſion 
ſupply, as above obſerved ; either ſome cut clean out 
to their origin, or others pruned down to ſome eligible 
oung ſhoot ſituated thereon, as it may ſeem proper, 
according to circumſtances in different parts of the 
tree; likewiſe caſual, long, naked, old branches, ex- 
tended a conſiderable length, and not furniſhed with 
lateral young wood, or that the ſaid. wood is ſituated 
principally only at the extremity, ſhould.be retrenched, 
or cut down either to the bottom, or to'ſome conveni- 
ent lower ſhoot or young branch it may ſupport; this 
then terminating the reduced old branch ; and in the 
general pruning, always contrive every mother branch 
to terminate in a young ſhoot ; either naturally fituated 
at the end, or where any partioular branch is extended 
confiderably, it may be pruned down to an eligible ſhoot 
to remain for a leader, continuing all the retained ſhoots 
intire, and to be trained at their whole length to. the: 
wall. 


As ſoon as one tree is pruned, nail the whole regu- 
larly to the wall, arranging the ſhoots and branches 
rizontally, fix or eight inches diſtance, extended ftraight, 
and equally on both ſides of the tree. | 

Where 


2 
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Where any are trained in eſpaliers, they ſhould be 
managed as directed above for the wall Figs, in re- 
gard to the ſummer and winter-pruning, &c. 


Early Figs are obtained by having trees planted In 


' forcing-houles, or hot-walls, &c. and forced by means 
of fire-heat, commencing in January or beginning of 
February, and continued every night and cold days all 
the ſpring months, till the beginning or* middle of 
May; thereby forwards the trees in fruiting, to pro- 
duce ripe fruit in June and July, and ſometimes wall 
furniſh a ſecond crop ripening in September. 


They may be forced along either with other choice 
fruit-trees, as peaches, nectarines, vines, &c. or in a 
ſeparate or diſtinct forcing-houſe or hot-wall, &c. as 
may be convenient. 


The trees for this purpoſe ſhould be ſuch as are 
trained principally in the wall-tree manner, or ſome 
occaſionally in ſmall ſtandards: they are planted in the 
borders of the forcing ee either in young 
plants, or trained trees, obtained at the nurſeries, to 
commence bearing as ſoon as poſſible, and may ſome- 
times be procured in pots, for tranſplanting, with balls of 
earth to their roots, or ſome to continue in the pots for 
forcing; or the trees may be removed ſucceſsfully from 
the full ground: they ſhould be planted in the forcing 
places principally in autumn, about October or No- 
vember, placed ſome in the borders towards the back 
wall, and the branches trained to a light trellis-work 
of poſts and rails; the forcing them by fire may be 
commenced the latter end of January, or beginning or 
middle of February; but the glaſſes may puts on 
Cloſe a month or more before, to protect the ſhoots 
from froſt, and prepare the trees for forcing ; in which 
make moderate fires in the furnace of the flues every 
evening, and ſupported till nine or ten o'clock to heat 
the flues ſufficiently, to warm the internal air till morn- 
ing, when alſo make a moderate fire, and in very cold 
weather may be continued all day; and when the trees 
begin to bud, admit air, in mild, open weather, in the 
warmeſt time of the day, eſpecially when ſunny ; and 
as the warm ſeaſon advances, encreaſe the portion of 
air, by drawing open ſome of the top or front glaſſes 
two or three to five or fix inches, ſhut cloſe when cold; 
likewiſe give occafional waterings to the borders, and 
over the branches of the trees; ſo continuing the aſ- 
ſiſtance of fire-heat, freſh air, water, &c. till May, 
the Figs will ſet in tolerable abundance, ſwell, and 


begin to ripen in June or July. 


Or ſometimes the trees are forced by means of bark- 
bed heat, having a long capacious pit within the forc- 
ing-houſe, in which is made the bark-bed, in January 
2 of February, to continue in conſtant heat 
day and night; or the forcing is ſometimes effected 
by bark-bed and fire heat together, making the fires 


only principally of nights or cold mornings. 


| GavLTusrra—(GAULTHERIA) 
Claſs and Order. 


Decandria Monogynia, 
Ten Males, One Female; 


Or Flowers (Hermaphrodite) having ten Stamina o- 
| Males, and one Piſtillum or Female. 


THIS Genus, GavLTHeRrIA, furniſhes but one 
ſpecies, a low, trailing, under-ſhrubby ever-green, 

aving ovate leaves, and ſmall greeniſh flowers, with 
a double calyx, and a monopetalous five-parted co- 
rolla, —_— ten ſtamina, and one piſtillum, or 
ſtyle, ſucceeded by a pentangular capſule, with man 
ſeeds, by which the plant is propagated, and by layers 
and cuttings, 


One Species, viz. 
GAULTHERIA procumbens, Procumbent or Trailing 
Gaultheria. 


A ſmall, trailing under - ſhrub, of two or three feet 
growth the leaves (nal) ovate.— Native of Ca- 
nada, (Sandy, or any common ſoil.) 


This ſmall ſhrub is admitted in ſhrubberies for va- 
riety and ornament, may be obtained at the nurſeries, 
and planted in autumn or ſpring; and is propagated 
by ſeed, ſowed in March or April; and the age of 
one or two ſummers growth, tranſplanted in nurſery- 
rows, to acquire ſtrength for the — likewiſe 
by layers and cuttings of the trailing ſhoots, in au- 
tumn or ſpring, will be rooted in one ſummer. 


GenisTA, Dwarf, or JOINTED BROOM. 
| Claſs and Order, 


Diadelphia Decandria, 
Tao Brotherhoods, Ten Males; 


Or Flowers (Hermaphrodite) having the Stamina or 
Males diſpoſed in two Sets, and in each Flower ten 


Stamina. 


THE Geniffa Family compriſe eight or ten hardy 
ſpecies of ſmall deciduous flowering-ſhrubs, very flo- 
riferous and ornamental for adorning the Libbey, 
are of moderate, or ſmall, and flender growth, two 
or three to four or five feet; garniſhed in ſummer with 
ſmall ovate-lanceolate, ſpear-ſhape, linear, and ter- 
nate leaves in the different ſpecies, and many papilio- 
naceous yellow flowers, ſingly, and in bunches at 
the ſides and ends of the branches; having mo- 
nophyllous, or one-leaved, two-lip calyxes, a 


corolla of four unequal petals, ſing of an oval 
andard, two ſhort Wings, and 
a long 


reflexed vexillum, or 
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a long carina, or keel, and with ten ſtamina in two 
ſets, or nine joined-; the other ſeparate, and one piſ- 
tillum, ſucceeded by roundiſh, bilvalve, leguminous 

s, containing kidney-ſhaped ſeeds, ripe in autumn, 
and by which the ſhrubs are generally propagated, 
ſowed in autumn or ſpring. 


Principal Chara ers. Flowers hermaphrodite ; hav- 
ing a monophyllous, or one-leaved, tubulous, bila- 
biated cup, with the upper lip two, and the under 


three-parted ; corolla or flower papilionaceous, com- 


ſed of an oval, acute, reflexed ftandard, two ſhorter 
wings looſe, a long, ere& carina, or keel, the top in- 
dented ; ten ſtamina in two ſets, or nine joined, one 
ſeparate, crowned with ſingle anthera ; an oblong ger- 
men, ſupporting a riſing ſtyle, terminated by an acute, 
twiſted ſtigma; and the germen grows a roundiſh, 
ſwelling pod, two-valved, with one cell, containing 


kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. 
The hardy ſhrubby GENISTAS are, 
1. GenisTA ſagittalis, Arrowed, Dwarf, Jointed 
Broom. 


A ſmall, under-ſhrubhy, herbaceous-like plant—the 
branches two-edged jointed, ſpreading on the ground; 
leaves ovate-lanceolate; cloſe ſpikes of yellow flowers 
at the ends of the branches; June and July. —Native 
of Germany and France, in ſandy ſterile ground. 


2. GrnisTa tinforia, Tinctorous, or Dyers Geniſta, 
or Common Dyers Broom. 


A low ſhrub, three feet high the branches round - 


3th, firiated, or channelled, erect; and ſmall, lanceolate, 


or ſpear-ſhape, ſmooth leaves, with terminal, leoſe 
ſpikes of ſmall yellow flowers; June, July.— Native 
of England and Germany. 


F arieties,—Broad-leaved Dyers Broom. 
Narrow-leaved Dyers Broom, 


The branches of this ſpecies being uſed in dying 
yellow, derives the name Dyers Broom. 


3. Gex15Ta florida, Florid, Spaniſh Dyers Broom, 


A ſmall ſhrub, three feet high—the branches ſtri- 
ated, or channelled—leaves (ua ſpear-ſhape, 
hoary ſilky; flower-racems, one-ranked, with the 
flowers yellow; June and July.— Native of Spain. 


4. GenisTaA tridentata, Tridented-leaved Geniſta, 
| or Portugal Dyers Broom. 


A ſmall, low under-ſhrub, one to two or three feet; 
the branches three · ſided, ſomewhat jointed; leaves 


( fmall) tricuſpidate, or three-piked, and looſe ſpikea 
of yellow flowers at the ends of the branches ; June 
and July.—Native of Portugal. 


5. GentsTa anglica, Engliſh Dwarf Broom, or Petty 
Whin (Little Furze.) 


A low, ſhrubby plant, two or three feet high— 
the ſtems armed with ſpines, ſingly, flower-branches 
thornleſs ; leaves (all) ſpear-ſhape ; with yellow 
flowers in terminal cluſters; April and May Native 
of England, &c. on heaths and commons. 


6. GenisTa candicans, Upright Montpelier Broom., 


A moderate ſhrub, three to four {or five feet high— 
ſtem erect; the leaves (all) ternate, or by threes, 
= underneath ; peduncles or flower-ſtalks lateral, 
moſtly five-flowered and ieafy, with yellow flowers, 
2 by hairy pods.—Native of — and 

Yo , 3 75 


7. GenisTaA germanica, German Dwarf Broom. 
A ſmall ſhrub, three feet high—the ftem thorny, 


with the ſpines compound-branching ; flower-branches 
thornleſs, and leaves (/all) ſpear-ſhape, with ſhort 
terminal ſpikes of yellow flowers, in June,—Native 
of Germany, h 


8. Orne pilyſa, Hairy Dwarf Broan. © 


A ſmall, decumbent, branchy ſhrub, two or three 
feet high—the ſtems decumbent, or declining to the 

round, and ſet with tubercles ; leaves (/all) ſpear- 

ape, obtuſe; and terminal looſe? ſpikes of | ſmall 
yellow flowers; June, July.— Native of Hungary, 
Germany, and Narbonne, in France, 


9. GenisTa purgans, Purgant, Dwarf Montpelier 
| Broom. | : 


A ſmall, low ſhrub, two feet high—the ſtem and 
branches armed with terminal thorns, branches round, 
ſtriate, or channelled ; and ſmall, ſpear- hape, down 
leaves; yellow flowers.—Native of Montpelier. 


10. GznisTA e, Noun. linear-leaved Ge- 


A moderate ſhrub, four or five. feet hi 
branches armed with thorns, with the thorns double 
compound, or doubly-branching ; flower-bganches 
thoraleſs ; leaves (i] linear and hairy; and ter» 


866 
Native of Spain and Narbonne. 


11. 8 italica, Italian Geniſta, or Lucca 
a Broom. 


All theſe ſhrubby Geniſtas are eligible, as flowering- 


Pleaſure-ground, and are hardy to grow in moſt ſitu- 
ations, in dry, or almoſt any common ſoil; proper to 
aſſemble with other ſhrubs of fimilar, moderate, and 
ſmall growth, and will effe& an agreeable diverſity and 
ornamental appearance in their flowering ſeaſon, May, 
June, July, &c. and all or moſt of the ſpecies 
may be obtained at the nurſeries for planting, eſpecially 
the firſt fix or ſeyen ſorts; and planted in autumn or 
ſpring, or any time in mild open weather, from October 
to March or April; placing them more or leſs forward, 
according to their differe ſizes, and in diverſified 
; h Ir . 

They are propagated principally by ſeed, ſowed in 
Oftober or . > - in a if . months, Feb- 
ruary, March, or beginning of April, on beds of 
light earth, either in drills or broad- caſt, and earthed 
in an inch deep; and the young ſeedling- plants, when 
of one or two ſummers growth, tranſplanted into nur- 
ſery-rows in autumn or ſpring, to train for the ſhrub- 
bery, permitting them to grow with” branchy heads, 
one to two or three feet, for finaltranſplanting. 


GLeD1 SIA, THREE-THORNED ACAC ILA. 


Claſs and Order. 


Many Marriages, Two Habitations; 


Or Flowers of different Sexes, as Males, Hermaphrodite, 
and Females, on two diſtin Plants, 


THE Family of Gleditfa conſiſts of deciduous orna- 
mental trees of the pinnated- leaved tribe, moſt deſirea- 

ble to introduce in all e Bal "Ia en zareofmo- 
derately-large growth, with ſpreading branches, in ſome 
armed with ſtrong thorns, and all adorned, in ſummer, 
wath beautiful doubly-pinnated or winged leaves, com- 
poſed each of many pair of pinnz, or diſtin& lobes, 
arranged along both fides of the pedicles or main foot- 
ſtalks ; and long, cylindric, and looſe amentums, of 
ſmall, greeniſh, and purple colour, tripetalous, and 
five-petalled, of three different ſexes, as males, her- 
maphrodite, and females, on two diſtin& trees, fur- 
niſhed with three and — — calyxes, a ſmall co- 
rela, of three to five iſh petals, ſix ſtamina in the 
males and hermaphrodite flowers, and in the latter and 
the females a broad germen, ſupporting one ſtylus; 
and the germen grows a large, flat, legumenous peri- 
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minal cluſters of yellow flowers; May, June, &c.— 


fkrubs, for adorning ſhrubbery compartments of the 


carpiam, containing round hard ſeeds; and by which 
22 are principally raiſed, by ſowing them in the 
Pring. 5 


Generic Characters. — Male, hermaphrodite, and fe. 
male flowers, on two ſeparate trees; the males and her. 
maphrodite on one, and the females on the other; the 
males and hermaphrodite flowers produced in long, 
cylindric, compact amentums, having ſmall three - leaved 
cups, three roundiſh-ſpreading petals, fix ſmall ſtami- 
na, longer than the petals, crowned with oblong com- 
preſſed anthera; the hermaphrodite flowers being in 
the end of the ſame catkin, have alſo cups, petals, and 
ſtamina, like the males, and with a germen and ſtylus ; 
the female flowers, on a ſeparate tree, in looſe catkins, 
have f&ive-leaved cups, five oblong petals, a broad ger- 
men, longer than the petals, having a reflexed ſtyle, 
terminated by a thick ſtigma; and the germen, in the 
hermaphrodite and female flowers, grows a large flat 

of ſeveral tranſverſe partitions, each containi 
one roundiſh hard ſeed,” ſurrounded by a ſoft pulp. 


The Species and Varieties of GLEDITSTIA are, 


1. GLepiTs1a triacanthos, Triple or Three-thorned 
Acacia. ; 


A deciduous tree, growing thirty or feet 
Fr ar with long, ſtrong, = 5 hn — ax- 
illas or angles of the ſtem and branches; the leaves 
(long, ſhining) pinnated or doubly-pinnated, of many, 

air of ſmall pinnz or lobes ; greeniſh flowers, and very 
ong ſeed-pods.—Native of Virginia and other parts of 
North America. (Loamy, or any common ſoil.) | 


Variety. — (GLEDITs1a triacanthos monoſperma) 
Monoſpermous or Single- ſeeded Gledit- 
ſia, or Water Acacia. 

A middling tree, growing thirty feet high 
armed with long triple thorns; the 

leaves (/maller) pinnated, of many pair 
of ſmall lobes; greeniſh flowers, and 
oval pods, having. generally but one 
ſeed. —Native of Carolina and North 
Amenca. ( Loamy, or any ſoil.) 


3. GLEviTs1a inermis, Unarmed, or 'Th 
Eaſtern Acacia. | 


A moderate deciduous tree, growing twenty feet 
high—the ſtem and branches without Lr leaves 
(long, ſplendent) doubly-pinnated, of many pair of 
ſmall folioles; 2 flowers. Native of the Eaſt. 

7 


( Any common ſoi 
Theſe beautiful deciduous trees merit admittance in 


all principal decorative plantations, in WL 


parks, &e. and large ſhrubbery diſtricts, aſſembled with 
other ornamental trees and large ſhrubs of the decidu- 
ous tribe, in which they will diſplay a conſpicuouſly- 
fine variety, eſpecially in ſummer, when cloathed with 
their abundant and moſt curious bi-pinnated leaves, of 
ſome conſiderable length in their compound order, in 
-numerous lobes; and they are hardy to oe in moſt 
ſituations, delight in a deep, loamy ſoil, but will alſo 
ſucceed in any tolerably good ground, or almoſt any 
common ſoil, where they may be required for planting. 


They may be procured at moſt of the public nurſe- 
ries for planting, which may be effected in autumn, at 
the decay of the leaves, or any time during the winter, 
in mild weather, or in the ſpring months, till the mid- 
dle of April. | 


The trees are propagated principally by ſeed, which, 
in the firſt and ſecond ſorts particularly, is commonly 
obtained from America, &c. by the ſeedſmen, in the 
ſpring ; and in which ſeaſon, about March or April, 
they ſhould be ſowed in a bed of light earth, half an 


inch to an inch cop giving water in weather; or 
in pots, 


ſome may be ſowe and plunged in a mode- 
rate hot-bed to have them come up ſooner, and the 
lants forwarder in growth ; in which expoſe the plants, 
by degrees, to the full air, giving frequent waterings 
in dry weather, in ſummer; and in winter, thoſe in 

ts may have ſhelter of a frame, &c. from ſevere 
roſt ; and next ſpring, in March or April, the whole, 
both in the beds and pots, ſhould be tranſplanted into 
nurſery-rows, a foot aſunder, by fix or eight inches in 


the rows; -and when of one or two years advanced 


growth, may be tranſplanted at wider diſtances, train- 
ing them with clean fingle ſtems, by pruning up lateral 
ſhoots by degrees, 2 them to run with full 
heads, to a proper ſize for final tranſplanting. 


When the trees raiſed as above, either in private or 
blic nurſeries, are g three or four, to five or 


feet high, they are of eligible ſizes for tranſplanti 
in the Herent intended plantations, in — 


grounds, ſhrubberies, &c. 2 
GLycins (Liquorice Vetch) KIDNEY-BEAN 
TREE. 


Claſs and Order. 


Diadelphia Decandria, 
Two Brotherhoods, Ten Males ; 


Or the Flowers ( Hermaphrodite) having the Stamina, or 


Males, in two Sets, and in each F ten Males, 


or Stamina. | 
THIS Genus of Glycine furniſhes one ſhrubby, 


climbing plant, to admit as a climber in ſhrubbery com- 
partments; grows with volubilate or -twining-chmbing 


talks, aſc 


ing many feet high; garniſhed, in ſummer, 


— 


or TREES, SHRUBS, PLANTS, FLOWERS, a FRUITS; 89 


9 "hs * 
* * 


with pinnated or winged leaves, and papilionaceous 
purple flowers in cluſters, having bilablacd cups, a 
corolla, with hearted ſtandard, ovate wings, and bent 


carina, ten diadelphous ſtamina, one ſtylus; and ſuc- 


| Inſerted into the calyx; ten awl-ſhape ſtamina, alter- 


ceeded by oblong legumenous pods, 1 kidney - 


ſhape ſeeds, by which the plants may be rai alfo 
layers. | | 
One Species, viz, 
GLycins frute/cens, Shrubby Climbing Glycine, or 
— Kidney-Bean T5 Nor 4 


A volubilate climbing ſhrub, mounting, by fi . 
fifteen or twenty feet high the ſtems twining-climbings 
and perennial ; leaves 7 [ca ys green) COMIN 
nated or winged, of many pair of lobes, terminated 
by an end one; bunches of purple flowers, and long 
cylindric pods, ſomewhat reſembling the Scarlet Kid- 
ney-Bean.—Native of Carolina. (arm fituation.) 


This curious climber is proper to admit in ſhrubbe=- 
ries, and other pleaſurable plantations, to increaſe the 
variety in its. chmbing growth, in which it will twine 
round trees, poles, or any ſimilar ſupport, to a confi- 
derable height, and effect a diſtinguiſhable diverſity 
and ornamental appearance in its pinnated foliage, pa- 


pilionaceous flowers, and ——— ſeed- pods: may be 


obtained at moſt of the nurſeries, for planting in au- 
tumn or ſpring; and is propagated by layers of the 
branches in the ſame ſeabns which will be rooted for 
planting off in the following autumn, &c. is likewiſe 
1 by ſeed from America; ſowed in the ſpring: 
and in both methods, the young plants tranſplanted in 
a nurſery for à year or two, or more, then planted 
where they are to remain. 


They ſhould be planted in a warm, dry ſituation, and | 
have ſup 


port of poles, or placed to twine round trees, 


&c. 


GuiLanvina, BONDUC, or Nick ak Taz. 


Claſs and Order. 
Decandria Monogynia, 
Ten Males, One Female; 


Or Flowers (Hermaphrodite) having ten Stamina, ov 
Males, and one Piſtillum, or Female, he 


THIS Genus affords but one hardy ſpecies, a mode 
rate deciduous tree, for ornamental tations; gar- 
niſhed, in ſummer, with beautiful large doubly-wi 


leaves; flowers ha bell-ſhape cups five-pirted at 
the brim; a corella-of five ſpear-ſtiape equal petals, 


nately ſhorter, crowned by obtuſe anthera ; an oblong 
ermen, with a flender ſtylus, terminated by a fingle 
a; and the zermen grows a rhomboid, ſwelling, 


—  —  — 
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which, obtained from America, the tree is propa- 
IT alſo by layers of the branches, and cattiags of 


The hardy GuiLAanDiNnA is, 


GviLandina dioica, Dioicous-flowered Guilandina, 
; or Canada Bonduc. ; 


A middling deciduous tree, growing twenty or thirty 
Feet high—the ſtem and branches without thorns; 


leaves (large, dark-green) doubly-pinnated or winged, 


the baſe and apex fingly-pinnated; compoſed of man 
ovate alternate folioles Native of Canada, in No 
America. (Light, dry, or any common ſoil.) 


This is a deſirable ornamental os to 1 _ 
fing princi lantations in pleaſure-grounds, an 

— — in  emblage | with other 
deciduous kinds; and in all of which ſhould occupy a 
conſpicuous fituation : is cultivated in moſt of the nur- 
ſeries, where it may be procured for planting ; and is 
propagated by layers of the youn g ches, ſome- 
times fuckers from the bottom, and by cuttings of the 
upper roots; as alſo by cutting ſome of the remaining 
roots through in ſpring, to promote their ſending up 
ſhoots, — then may be tranſplanted from the main 
roots in autumn; and is alſo raifed by ſeed, ſowed in 
the ſpring months, and the plants tranſplanted in the 
nurſery; and when the young trees are raiſed in the 


different methods, three or four, to five or fax feet, 


they are proper for the intended plantations. 
Hates a—(HALESTIA.) 


Claſs and Order. 


Dodecandria Monogynia, 
Te welve Males, One Female; 


Or Plants with Hermaphrodite Flowers, having twelve 
Stamina and pne Piſtillum. 


THE Har 51a furniſhes two ſpecies of deci- 
duous flowering-ſhrubs, eligible. to aſſemble in ſhrubbe- 
ries, for ornament and variety: are of tall, upright 

rowth, adorned in ſummer with lanceolate and ovate 
le leaves; and campanulate or bell-ſhape white 
flowers, in cluſters, having each twelve ſtamina and one 
piſtillum, ſueceeded by oblong OO and bian- 
ar nuts, containing ſingle ſeeds; and by which the 


rubs. are propagated 
by layers. | 


The Species of HALESIA are, 


. Hatz41 a tetraptera, Foyr-winged or Quadrangolar- 


or Silver-Bell Tree. 


arge deciduous ſhrub, growing ten, to. twelve or 
* high—the leaves Clargiſßb.] ſpear - hape - 


ovate, with the petioles or foot · ſtalks 82 and 
4 ua- 


EDN 
gled, or four-wing it. Native of Carolina, 


2. HAaLBSIA diptera, Two-winged- fruited Haleſia. | 


A large deciduous ſhrub, ten or twelve feet high 
the leaves (/arger) ovate, with the foot-ftalks ſmoath, 
and bell-ſhape flowers, ſucceeded by pointed two- 


foil. 


Theſe two curious flowering-ſhrubs are cultivated in 
pleaſure-grounds, to adorn ſhrubberies and other plan- 
tations; and for which they may be had at the nurſe- 
rics, for planting in the proper ſeaſons; and are raiſed 
by ſeeds and layers: the ſeeds are generally obtained 
from America, by the ſeedſmen; ſhould be ſowed in 
the ſpring, in a ſheltered bed, or border of light earth; 
or ſome ſowed in pots, in order for placing in a warm 
ſituation till ſummer, then removed to an eaſt or ſhady 
border, and in winter placed under ſhelter from froſt; 
and the young ſeedling- plants tranſplanted in a nur- 
ſery, in the ſpring; or may likewiſe pot ſome ſingly, 
for moving, to a place of ſhelter from froſt, the firſt 
winter or two, then planted in the full ground: layers 
of the young wood, in autumn or ſpring, will root in 
one year for planting off from the mother plants. 


\ When the ſhrubs, RG oe BR Gs 
three, to four or five feet growth are proper for 
the ſhrubbery, &c. 5 9 | 


HAaMAMEL1S, WITCH HAZEL. 
Claſs and Order, 


Tetrandria Digynia, 
5 Four Males, Two Females; 


Or Plants with Hermaphrodite Flowers, having four 
Stamina, or Males, and one Piftillum, or Female. 


THERE is but one ſpecies, a ſmall deciduous ſhrub, 
cultivated in ſhrubberies for variety; is of ſlender, 
branchy growth, garniſhed with oval rough leaves, 
reſemblis thoſe of the Common Hazel; and ſmall 
four-petalous flowers, in cluſters, which have a three 
or four-leaved involucrum, and to each flower, a dou- 
ble fix-leaved cup; the corolla, or flower, four long 
narrow petals, containing four ſhort ſtamina, wi 
horned anthera; an oval germen, —— two ſtyles, 
croyned with headed ſtigmas; and the germen becomes 
an oval hard nut in the permanent calyx, by which the 
1 and by layers of the young 


One 


winged fruit. — Native of Carolina. (Any common 


WEAR T_T 


% 


Or TREES, SHRUBS, PLANTS, FLOWERS, and FRUITS. 


One Species, viz. 8 
MAMEL1S wirginiana, Virginian Hazel-leaved 
| * Hamamelis, or Witch Hazel. : 


A moderate deciduous ſhrub, three or four feet 
high—the leaves (middling) ovate-roundiſh, indented 
on the edges, and placed alternate; and ſmall cluſters 
of flowers late in autumn.-Native of Virginia. (Moif, 


or any ſoil.) : 


This ſhrub is introduced in ſhrubberies, for variety; 
and for which occaſion, may be obtained at the nurſe- 
ries, and planted in autumn, winter, or ſpring; and 
is * gs by ſeeds and layers; the feeds commonly 
obtained from America, with others, in the ſpring, 
when they may be ſowed in beds or pots of common 
earth; they will probably not come up till the ſe- 
cond ſpring, and in the interim, thoſe in pots may 
have ſhelter in winter; the plants coming up in the 
. ſpring aforeſaid, may be tranſplanted in autumn or 
pring 8 the nurſery, — 3 my 1 — 
ears, wi of proper r the ſhru 
yers of the young — be rooted in one 
year for tranſplanting. 


HZO ERA, IVY TREE, 
Claſs and Order. 


Pentandria M 
Five Males, One Female; 


Or Plants with Hermaphrodite Flowers, 2 foe 
Stamina, or Males, and one Piftillum, or F . 


THE Hevt« a furniſhes two noted ſpecies of ſhrub- 

„climbing plants; one an ever- green, the other de- 
ciduous, remarkable for their lofty, climbing growth, 
aſcending, by their rooting-ſtems, upon walls, build- 
ings, trees, &c. fifty or ſixty feet, or more; garniſh- 
ed their whole length with lobated ovate, and five- 
lobed leaves, in the different ſpecies; and umbellate 
or corymbus cluſters of ſmall greeniſh flowers, of five 

tals, having five ſtamina, an oval germen below, 
upporting one ſtylus; and are e by eluſters of 
round berries, containing four or five ſeeds, ripe in 
autumn and winter; and by which the plants may be 
raiſed, alſo by cuttings and layers, 


Generic Charactert.— Flowers in umbellate or co- 
rymbus bunches, furniſhed with a many-parted gene- 
ral involucrum, and to the flowers, a five-parted ca- 
lyx, fitting on the germen; a corolla or flower, five 
oblong ſpreading petals, with the points incurved; 
the famina five awl-ſhaped filaments, crowned b 
proſtrate anthera, two-parted at the baſe; a roundi 
germen under the flower, having a ſhort ſtyle, termi- 
| nated by a fingle ſtigmaz and the germen grows a 


- 
* 
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obular, unilocular ini 
rem — berry containing four or ive large 


ue Species of HEDERA are, © 


1. HA DAA 1 or Common Ever - green 
vy. i Th 


A moſt lofty-climbing, ſhrubby ever-green, mount- 
ing, by its — 2 forty or fifty to fixty feet 
high, or more—the leaves (middling, dark-green) ovate 
— lobated; cluſters of greeniſh flowers in autumn. 
Native of England, and moſt parts of Europe, in 


woods and hedges. (Any foil and ſituation.) 


Farietics—Common Ivy. 
| Stver-ſtriped-leaved Ivy. 
Gold-ftriped-leaved Ivy 
Black-berried Ivy. | 
Yellow-berried Poet's Ivy. 
Dwarf-creeping Ivy. 


alia, Five-leaved deciduous Ivy, 
irginia Creeper. 

A moſt lofty- climbing, deciduous ſhrubby plant, 
2 by its rooting-ſtems, thirty to forty or fifty 
feet high, or more—the leaves (middling, ligbi- green) 
compoled of five oval, ſawed lobes, expanding in a 


2. HzperA guing 
WR 


fingered manner,—Native of 5 Canada, and 


other parts of America. (ny foil and fituation.) 

Theſe two ſhrubby climbers are moſt hardy and 
lofty growers, in their climbing nature, by their root- 
ing ſtems, emitting cirrhoſe fibres into walls, bark of 
trees, &c. attaching themſelves cloſe thereto, and 
mount to the tops; ſucceed in any foil, and in cloſe and 
open expoſures ; and are therefore eligible to plant, 
as climbers, againſt walls, buildings, fences, &c. in 
particular parts, where ah — to have them covered, 
or for variety; or likewiſe to plant againſt large old 
trees to aſcend upon their ſtems 3 or the Ivy to 
detached, in ſhrubberies, and trained to ſtakes, in up- 
right ſtems and buſhy heads ; or, in want of ſupports 
will run along the ground, root, ſpread, and cover the 
ſurface; and the Hedera guinquefolia, or Virginia Creeps» 
er, is often planted in courts, yards, areas, arld in-ci- 
ties and towns, as frequently practiſed in London, to 
aſcend upon and cover naked walls, in which the tem 
will root, and thereby mount to the tops of the higheſt 
buildings; and for which occaſion it may be planted 
in cloſe, or open places, as it will thrive any where, 
in fituations where other plants will not proſper, 


Plants, of the different ſorts for planting, niay be 
red og is TOE SE 
autumn or ſpring. | 


f 
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Or both the ſpecies, and reſpective varieties, may 
be expeditiouſly raiſed, by cuttings of the rooting 
young ſhoots and branches, in autumn or ſpring ; 
which being cut off and planted, will moſt freely grow, 


. Either planted where they are deſigned to remain, or 


in a nurſery, for a year or two, or till wanted for the 
e ex intended; they will likewiſe grow freely by 

ers; and alſo the Common Ivy, furniſhing plenty 
of ripe ſeed, may be raiſed by ſowing it in a ſhady 
border, and the 


When deſigned to plant theſe ſhrubs as climbers, 
they may be ſet cloſe to walls, pales, buildings, &c- 
or near the ſtems of large old trees, they will ſhoot, 
and affix their rooting fibres therein, aſcend in height, 
and ſpread on every fide, without any future culture, 
Except to cut-out caſual dead wood; or, in particular 
compartments, the Common Ivy may be planted de- 


' tached, and trained with an upright ſtem and branchy 


head ; or in ſome places, as in the borders of ſhady 
walks, &c. be permitted to run on the ground, and 
cover the ſurface, keeping it trimmed within proper 


Hiz15cus (SYRIAN Marrow) ALTHAA Fxvu- 
TEX, (Shrub Althaa.) 


Claſs and Order. a 


Monadelphia Polyandria, 
One Bretherhood, Many Males; 


Or Plants with Flowers ( Hermaphrodite) having all 
the Stamina, or Males, united in one Set, and with 
numerous Stamina in each Flower, 


THIS Genus, H1s1scvs, furniſhes one hardy, 
ſhrubby ſpecies, a large, upright, deciduous, very 
ornamental flowermg-ſhrub, growing with a regular, 
branchy, buſhy — ; adorned in ſummer with wedge- 
ſhape-lobate leaves, and numerous, large, beautiful 
flowers, in daily ſucceſſion; having double, many- 
parted cups, five heart-ſhape petals, many joined ſta- 
mina, and one ſtyle, ſucceeded by capſules, containing 
kidney-ſhape ſeeds; by which, ſowed in the ſpring, 
the ſhrub is propagated; alſo by layers and cuttings of 
the young ſhoots. ; 

Principal mae nyo of the flower double 
and permanent, compoſed of ari outer ſeries of many 
narrow leaves, an inner, monophyllous, or one-leaved 
cup, cut into five acute parts, at the brim; a 
corolla of five broad heart-ſhape petals, joined at the 


baſe; man ing joined in a column below, expand- 
ing at top, Aud crowned with kidney-ſhape anthera ; a 


roundiſn gemmen, ſlender ſtyle, terminated by a round 


ſigma; 
five cells, | conta ning 


e en grows a five - valved capſule, of 
— 1 ſeeds, , 8 


ſeedling - plants tranſplanted as above. 


One Species, viz. 


Hin1scus Hriaca, Syrian Shrubby Hibiſcus, com- 
monly called Althza Frutex. 


A deciduous ſhrub, of branchy growth, five to ſix. 


or ſeven feet high—a tree-like ſtem; the leaves (no- 
derate) wedge-ſhape-ovate, the upper parts cut-in- 
dented, ſometimes three-lobed; and many large flow- 
ers at the ſides of the branches, in July or Auguſt, 


till September.—Native of Syria. (Light, or any 


common ſoil.) 


Parietics—Purple-flowered Althza, with dark bot- 


toms, : 


Red and white-flowered, with dark 


bottoms. | 
Bright-purple-flowered, with black bot- 

toms. | > 
White-flowered, with purple bottoms, 
Yellow-flowered, with dark bottoms. 


Variegated-flowered, wich dark bottoms... 


Silver- ſtriped leaved, 
Gold- ſtriped leaved. 


This is an admirable fine flowering · ſurub, to plant 
for ornamenting ſhrubberies, and other parts of plea- 


ſure and flower-gardens; in which, when in flower, it 


makes a ſingularly fine appearance, - for a month or 


five weeks, and one of the fineſt ornaments of the 
ſeaſon ; begins flowering, ſometimes the end of July, 


bat principally in Auguſt; the flowers numerous, and 
continue in abundant ſucceſſion all that month till Sep- 
tember; and therefore, this fine ſhrub deſerves a prin- 
cipal fituation in ſhrubberies, and is adapted to place 
ſingly on plats, borders, &c. 


The different varieties are cultivated, for ſale, at all 


nurſeries, where they may be obtained in collection, 
or any particular variety; and planted in antumn, or 
any time from October or November to March, or 


beginning of April, or principally in the ſpring months. 


They are propagated by ſeeds and layers, or the 
ee by grafting upon ſeedling - ſtocks, of any of 
the ſorts. 3 


To raiſe them from ſeed, ſow it in the ſpring in a 
bed of light earth, or ſome ſowed in pots, and if 
plunged in a gentle hot-bed, it will forward the germi- 
nation of the ſeed, and the plants will come up much 
ſooner, when they ſhould be expoſed by degrees to 
the full air; however, they will alſo ſucceed, ſowed 
in the common ground, or in pots, to move. to a ſhel- 
tered place in winter, to protect the young plants from 
froſt; and in ſpring, in March or beginning of April, 
tranſplant them in nurſery-rows in beds, or — 


” 


2288.8. 


Or TREES, SHRUBS, PLANTS, FLOWERS, axv FRUITS. 


lanted in pots ſingly : train the plants with a ſingle 
= below, and ay A head above; and when two, 
to three or four feet high, are proper for the ſhrub- 


bery. 


Layers of the lower young ſhoots, in autumn or 
ſpring, will root in one year, for planting off in theſe 
ſeaſons; and by this method of propagation, any of 
the varieties are continued permanent in their reſpec- 
tive differences. ; ; 


Likewiſe, by grafting or budding upon ſeedling- 
ſtocks of any of the ſorts, the different varieties, are 
propagated, and continued the ſame; and ſometimes, 
for curioſity, different varieties are budded or grafted 
on branches of the ſame ſtock or tem; as the two 
ſorts of ſtriped-leaved kinds, and the purple and white- 
flowered, &c. 


Hierornae, a 
Claſs and Order. 


Dioecia _ Tetrandris, © 
Tao Habitations, Four Males ; 


Or Male and Female Flowers, diſtind on two ſeparate 
Plants, and the Male Flowers having four Stamina. 


THIS Genus compriſes two large, hardy, decidu- 
ous ſhrubs, employed in ſhrubberies, and any orna- 
mental plantations, for variety; are garniſhed in ſummer 
with ſmall, — CC and broader, ovate 
leaves; and ſmall ctuſters of male and femate flowers, 
ſeparate on two diſtin plants; have no 
male flower a one-leaved cup, two-parted, and contain 
four ſhort ſtamina, with oblong, angular, anthera ; fe- 
male has a one-teaved calyx, oblong, tubulous, bifid: 
at top, contains a roundiſh germen, 10 porting a ſhort 
ſtyle, crowned by an oblong, thick ſtigma, and the 
germen becomes a globular, unilocular berry, with 
one roundiſh ſeed ; by which the ſhrubs may be raiſed, 
= are more commonly propagated by ſuckers. and 

yers. f 


A 


The Species of HIPPOPHAE are, 


1. Hippornan Rhamnoides—(Rhamnoides) or Baſ- 
tard Rhamnus, or Sea-Buckthorn. 


A large, deciduous ſhrub, branchi 
gent or ten feet a" Aa a brown, filvery bark 
e leaves (narrow) ſpear-ſhape, hairy rneath ; 
and ſmall cluſters of male my female flowers, fuc- 
no 1 * ripe berries in autumn, 
ative ngland, and other parts of Europe,. near 
the ſea, (Sandy, or any ſoil.) x 


irregularly, 


petals, the 


93 
2, Hirror RAE canadenſis, Canada Sea-Buckthorn. 


A large, deciduous ſhrub, growing eight or ten 
feet high—the leaves (middling) ovate, hoary, filvery 
on the under fide.-Native of Canada. (Candy, or 


any common ſoil.) 


Theſe two deciduous ſhrubs may be admitted in largo 
ſhrubberies, and other plantations in pleaſure grounds, 
to encreaſe the variety; they may be procured at the 
nurſeries, for planting, particularly the Rhamnoides, or 
Common — 2 and both the ſorts may be 
planted in any ſituation, in autumn or ſpring: may be 
propagated plentifully by bottom - ſuckers, ariſing from 
the roots, and tranſplanted in a nurſery for one or two 
years, or more, till proper for the R &c. on 
may likewiſe be raiſed by layers; alſo by ſeed ſowed 
in autumn or ſpring; and when, by either methods of 

che plant are three, to four or five feet 

pr 


5 cage 
igh, they are oper ſize for any intended plan- 


Hr vx axcea—(HYDRANGEA.) 
Claſs and Order. 


Decandria ' Digynia, 

Ten Males, Two Females x; 
Or Plants with Hermaphrodite Flowers, having tew 
Stamina, or Males, and two Piſftillums, or Females. 


The Hydrangea compriſes but one ſpecies; a low, 
deciduous under-ſhrub, admitted in ſhrubbery col- 
lections for variety; having -heart-ſhape leaves, and 
terminal bunches of white flowers in cymoſe umbels;. 
the calyx of the flowers one-leaved, five-dented ; co- 


rolla, five roundiſh petals, ten ſtamina, alternately 


longer, crowned by roundiſh anthera; a roundiſh ger- ' 
men under the flower, ſupporting two ſhort ſtyles, 
ſtanding diſtant, terminated by obtuſe ſtigmas; and 
the germen becomes a roundiſh capſule, crowned by 
the permanent ſtigmas, and filled with ſmall angular + 
ſeeds; ſeldom uſed for ſowing, as this plant propa« - 
gates plentifully by off-ſet ſuckers, and parting the 

FOOLS. | 


One Species, VIZ. 


HyDRANGEA arboreſcens, Arboreſcent, or Shrubby 


Hydrangea. 


A ſmall, under- ſurubby plant, riſing with ſoft lig- 
neous ſtems, two or three to four feet high the leaves 
(large, light-green) oblong-heart-ſhape, placed oppo- 


e; and cymoſe bunches of white flowers at the, 
of the ſtems ; July and Auguſt, Native of Virginia. 


(A common ſail.) 
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This ſhrub may be introduced in any ſhrubbery com- 
e. it will effect a proper variety in its growth, 
oliage, and flowers: may be Jones in autumn or 
ſpring; and is propagated by off-ſet ſuckers, or divid- 
ng the roots and ſtems together, in autumn, or in any 


a the ſpring months; and planted either where they 
are to remain, or in a nurſery, for a year or two, then 


tranſplanted into the ſhrubbery. 


Hyyznicvn, St. JOHN's WORT. 
Claſs and Order. 


Polyadelphia Polyandria, 
Many Brotherhieds, Many Males ; 


Or Plants with Flowers (Herm.) having many Sets of 


united Stamina, and many Stamina, or Males, in each 
F tower . bas . 


THE Hyyzrx1cvum Family compriſes ſeveral ſpecies 
of deciduous flowering-ſhrubs — under-ſhrubby plants, 
for adorning the ſhrubbery, riſing moſtly with ſeveral 
tems; others ſingly, from two or three, to four, five, or 
fix feet high; garniſhed, in ſummer, with ſimple leaves, 
oblong-ſhaped, oval, ſpear, and heart-ſhape in the dif- 
ferent ſpecies, moſtly in oppoſite pairs; and the branch- 
es terminated by numerous pentapetalous yellow flow- 
ers, in cluſters; having five-parted perſiſtent cups, five 
oval petals; many ſtamina in ſeveral ſets; and one, 


three, or five ſtyles, ſuceeded by roundiſh capſules, 


filled with numerous ſeeds; m_ for ſowing to pro- 
gate the ſpecies, which are alſo raiſed, plentifully, 
b ſuckers, and dividing or ſlipping the roots, 


Generic Chara&ers. — Flowers he hrodite; the 
calyx one - lea ved, divided into five oval ſegments, and 

rmanent; corolla or flower, five oblong- oval petals, 
— open; numerous ſmall ſtamina, joined below in 
everal bodies, terminated by ſmall anthera; a roundifh 
germen in the centre, ſupporting one, three, or five 
ſtyles, as long as the ſtamina, crowned by ſingle ſtig- 
mas; and the germen grows a roundiſh capſule, having 
| one, to three, or five cells, mane ne. 1 to the number 
of ſtyles, containing many oblong 


* 
The Species of HYPERICUM are, 


1. HrrERAIc UN —_— Stinking Shrubby St. John's 


A ſmall ſhrubby plant, riſing with ſeveral ſtems, three 
| feet high, branching at each joint the ſtems ſhrubby, 
two d; leaves (moderate fize) oblong-ovate, by 
pairs, oppoſite; and terminal cluſters of yellow flow- 
bs AlN he of Soy Spain, Portugal, and 
ative of Sicily, Spain, 

Creta. (Any common ſoil. ) 


than the corolla; and 


Varieties, — Common Rank ſcented Shrubby St. 
John's Wort. 
Inodorous or Scentleſs.. 
Variegated-leaved. 


2. HrrERIcU Andro/emun—( Androſemum) or 
Common Tutſan or Park Leaves. 


A ſmall ſhrubby plant, riſing with a branchy ſtalk, 
two feet high—the ſtems ſhrubby, two-edged; leaves 
(middling) ovate-heart-ſhape, by pairs, oppoſite; and 
terminal cluſters of yellow flowers, having three ſtyles, 
and the pericarpium, or fruit, berried. Native of Eng- 
land, France, and Italy, in woods, &c. (Moi, or any 


foil) 
3. Hrezxicun o/ympicum, Olympian, or Eaſtern, St. 
John's Wort, 


A ſmall under-ſhrub, one to two or three feet high, 
with ſlender ligneous ſtalks the ſtems ſhrubby ; leaves 
(/mall) ſpear-ſhape, by pairs, oppoſite; and largiſh 
bright-yellow flowers, terminating the ſtalks in ſmall 
* having acute cups, ſtamina ſhorter than the 
petals, and three ſtyles. Native of Mount Olympus 
and the Pyrenees. (Dry, or any common ſoil, and warm 

ſituation.) 


4. HrrERIcU canarienſe, Canary St. John's Wort, 
A middling ſhrub, riſing with upright branchy tem, 
ſix or ſeven 25 high the ſtem ſhrubby; leaves (mid- 
aling) oblong, by pairs; and terminal cluſters of many 
yellow flowers, Fania obtuſe cups, ſtamina longer 
than the petals, and three ſtyles. Native of the 


naries. (Dry, or any common ſoil.) 


. HYPERICUM monogynum, Monogynous or One« 
l ſtyled China Hypericum. ü 


A ſmall ſhrubby plant, two feet high— the ſtem 
ſhrubby, purpliſh ; leaves ¶ ſmall. oblong, narrow; ſmall 
terminal cluſters of bright yellow flowers, haviag a co- 
loured calyx, the ſtamin longer than the corolla; and the 


flowers have but one ſtyle.—Native of China. (Warm, 


dry ſituation; and ſome potted, to place under ſhelter in 
winter.) 


All theſe ſpecies of St. John's Wort are deſirable 
flowering-ſhrubs and under-ſhrubby plants, for orna- 
menting the ſhrubbery ; they being all very floriferous, 
2 numerous yellow flowers, terminating the 

ches in cluſters, m May, June, July, or great 
part of ſummer, in the different ſpecies, and appear 
very conſpicuous; though, in ſome of the ſorts, the 
flower impart a ftrong, rank, odour, particularly the 
Hypericum bircinum and Canary St. John's Wort; but 
as the whole make a good appearance during the ſeaſon 
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of their flowering, they deſerve admittance in princi- 
pal and general ſhrubbery compartments, | 

They are hardy to ſucceed in any common ſoil and 
ſituation, except the Hypericum monogynum, which 
ſhould have a warm, ſheltered fituation; and ſome kept 
in pots, to move, under protection of a frame or green- 
houſe, in winter; but all the others may be planted 
any where in the full ground; or 2 t the 
Olympian St. John's Wort a place in ſome dry, warm 
compartment; or likewiſe, keep ſome of that ſort in pots. 


All the ſorts may, be obtained at the public nurſe- 
ries, for planting in autumn or ſpring ;. or may be 
raiſed, olentifally, by different methods of propaga- 
tion, as ſeed, ſuckers, off-ſets of roots, &c. 


The propagation, or methods of raiſing theſe plants, 
is effected principally by ſuckers, from the bottom 
ſlips of, and r the roots; likewiſe, occaſionally, 
by cuttings, and ſeeds; ſuckers are produced from 
the roots in moſt of the ſorts, but more abundantly in 
the firſt, and C Hypericum, and in which, and 
other ſorts, where ſuckers occur, they may be taken 
up with roots in autumn and fpring, and planted either 
at once where they are to remain, or in a nurſery, for 
2 year or two, ready for the ſhrubbery ; or any of the 
ſmaller under-ſhrubby kinds, and others, not furniſhing 
ſeparate ſucker-ſhoots, may be propagated by parting 
the roots; likewiſe by cuttings of the young ſhoots 
in the ſpring ; and ſeed ſowed in the autumn or ſprin 
months, in a bed of light earth, will grow freely, = 
the plants, when a year old, tranſplanted in a nurſery, 
or ſome of the more tender ſorts planted in pots, to 
place under ſhelter in winter. 


When the plants, raiſed by any of the above me- 
thods, are from one to two or three feet growth, ac- 
cording to their different fizes, they are proper for the 
ſhrubbery. | 


| may be planted in ſhrubberies, in autumn or 
ſpring, diſpoſing them, — to their growth, 

cing the ſmaller kinds in the front part, the taller 

rts ſtationed behind, more or leſs, in proportion 
to their height, and the whole diſpoſed in a diverſified 
manner, in aſſemblage with other deciduous flowering- 
ſhrubs, and permitted to ſhoot and branch nearly in 
their natural order; and they will flower abundzatly 
ſeveral months every ſummer. 


JasuIx uu, JASMINE TREE. 

_ Claſs and Order. | 
Diandria Monogynia, 
Two Males, One Female; 


Or Plants with Hermaphrodite Flowers, having two 


Stamina, or Males, and one Piſtillum, or Female. 
THE Jasminum affords three ſpecies of _ 
deciduous flowering-ſhrubs, others more tender; 


+ * 


very ornamental in the pleaſure - ground, in their 
numerous flowers in ſummer: are moſtly of trailing 
growth, ſhooting with long, ſlender, flexible ftems 
and branches; adorned in ſummer with ſmall pin- 
nated and ternate leaves; and numerous ſmall, 
tubulous, white and yellow t flowers, in 
bunches, in June, July and Auguſt; each flower hav- 
ing 2 monophyllous cup, a corolla of one long, tubulous, 
five-parted petal, containing two ſtamina and one ſty- 
lus; fu ed by oval berries, furniſhed with two 
_ — in England, but are 2 uſed for 

wing, as the plants propagate plentifully by layers, 
cuttings, and ſometimes 5 F 


Principal Chara#ers,—The flowers hermaphrodite; 
the calyx or cup one-leaved, tubulous, five-parted at 
the brim; corolla, one long, tubulous petal, divided 
above in five ſpreading ſegments; two ſhort ſtamina, 
crowned by ſmall anthera; a roundiſh centril germen, 
having a flender ſtyle, terminated by a bifid ſtigma; 
and the germen grows an oval berry, containing two 
oval and oblong ſeeds, one fide flat, the other con- 
vex. a 


The hardy Species of JASMINUMS are, 


1. JasMINUM offcinale—Officinal, or Common 
White Jaſmine. 
flexible ſtems and ſhoots, extending eight or ten feet 


in length, or more—the leaves ( /mall, dark-green) 
pinnated, placed oppoſite, with the lobes acute-point- 


ed; and numerous white flowers, in ſmall bunches, ter- 


minating the young ſhoots; 
— Native of Malabar, and 
dies. (Any ſoil and ſituation.) 


Varieties, -Silver-ſtriped-leaved Common Jaſmine, 
; Gold-ſtriped-leaved Common Jaſmine. 


une, July, and Auguſt. 
parts of the Eaſt-In- 


2. JasMinum fraticans, Shrubby Yellow Jaſmine. _ 


A deciduous ſhrub, with ſlender, flexible branches, 
of fix or eight feet growth—the dranches angular; 
leaves ( /mall, dark-green) ternate or trifoliate, and 
ſimple, placed .alternate; yellow flowers, June, 
July, &c.—Native of the Gard parts of Europe, 
and all parts of the Eaſt. (Any ſoil and fitnation.) 


3. Ja$MINUM 4umile, Humble or Dwarf Italian Jaſ- 


A ſmaller deciduous ſhrub, with weak branches, 
22 en OR 
es angular; leaves (all, dark-green) ternate 
pinnated, placed alternately ; and larger yellow flow- 
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&c. Native of the ſouth of Europe. (Dry foil, warm 
ituation.) © - | 


FA JAs us NUM grandiflorum, Great-flowered Cata- 
3 lonian Jaſmine. 


A deciduous ſhrub, with long flexible flems and 


branches, extending eight or ten feet, or more—the 


leaves (larger) pinnated, placed oppoſite, compoſed 
of three pair of ſhort obtuſe lobes, acute-pointed ; 
and large flowers, bluſh colour, and white; July, An- 


: = to October, &c. (very beautiful.)—Native of 


ndia. (Warm, dry foil, ſheltered fituation, againſt a 
South wall, and ſome in pots, to place in a green-houſe.) 


$. Ja$MINUM azoricum, or Azorian White Jaſmine. 


A deciduous ſhrub, with long, ſlender ſtems and 
branches, extending ten to fifteen or twenty feet—the 
leaves (/arger, ſhining-green) trifoliate, placed op- 


poſite, with large heart lobes; and bunches of bright- 


white flowers at the ends of the ſhoots; June, 
July, &c.—Native of the Azores, in India. (Dry, 
evarm ſituation, againſt a ſouth wall, and in pots, to 
have ſhelter in winter.) 8 


| * 
6. JasuIx UM .odoratifimum, Moſt-odorous Yellow 
Indian Jaſmine. 


A deciduous ſhrub, with an upright ſtem and firm 
branches, growing eight or ten feet high—the leaves 
(middling, Shining: green) ternate and pinnated, placed 
alternately, with the lobes oval; and bright-yellow 
flowers at the ends of the ſhoots; July, Auguſt, and 
September; impart a moſt ſweet odour.— Native of 
India. (A dry, warm, ſituation, againſt a fouth wall ; 


and alſo in pots, to move under ſhelter in winter.) 


Of the above five ſpecies of Jaſninum, the firſt three 
are hardy ſhrubs that will moſtly proſper in any com- 
mon ſoil and ſituation, particularly the firſt and ſecond; 
but the third is adviſeable to plant in a warm compart- 
ment, or ſome planted agamſt a ſouth wall; and the 
fourth, fifth, and ſixth ſorts, are more tender, generally 
kept in green-houſe collections, in pots, and houſed in 
winter; but ſometimes they are planted againſt a ſouth 
wall, and defended in winter, when ſevere froſt, with 
mats; likewiſe, «he two ftriped-leaved varieties of the 
Common Jaſmine ſhould generally have a ſheltered 
ſituation, but do not require covering in winter. 


The Jaſmines merit culture in pleaſure-grounds and 


5 flower-gardens, as very ornamental flowering- ſhrubs, 


producing numerous flowers in June or July, and Au- 
guſt, of a delicate pretty appearance, and diffuſe an 
agreeable odour; particularly the Common White, not 


ſo much in the ſecond and third yellow ſorts, but very 


fragant in the Azorian White, and Odorous Yellow In- 
dian Jaſmine. | h 


As moſt of the Jaſmines grow with long, ſlender, 


declining ſtems and branches, — ſupport, they 
are proper to train againſt walls; and for which the 
Common White Jaſmine is moſt commonly employed, 
as it ſhoots ſtronger, and conſiderably more floriferous 
than the other two hardy kinds, which are alſo, occa- 
ſionally, planted and trained againſt walls: they all 
produce numerous long green ſhoots, in ſummer, and on 
which the flowers are produced; and as the branches 
and ſhoots are of ſlender, declining growth, require 
training to ſome ſupport of walls, palings, buildings, 
&c. they ſhould be trained thereto accordingly, four or 
five inches aſunder, either eret, or horizontally, as 
the ſpace of walling admits; or if required to run 
them in height againſt high walls, or that of a houſe, 
they ſhould be trained in an upright direction, gene- 
rally training them with ſeveral ſhoots, or ſtems, from 
the-bottom, cutting out the ſuperfluous and weak; 
thoſe retained, may be pruned at top, to three, four, 
five, or fix feet, according to their ſtrength, and 
nailed up regular, either erect, or horizontally, as 
aforeſaid, and kept to regular order, by pruning them 


annually with a knife, not clipped, but general 1 kept 
u 


runed in winter or ſpring, cutting out the ſupera- 

undant ſhoots of the preceding ſummer, to continue 
them to diſtin ſtems, and training in occaſional ſup. 
plies of the ſtrongeſt ſhoots below, in vacancies, or to 
ſupply the place of any old naked ſtems, to be cut out 
accordingly; and by this method, they will always 
have a neat appearance, and flower in greater perfec- 


tion. 


Though, ſometimes, they are only trained up in a 
proper ſupply of ſhoots at firſt to the wall, and after- 
wards the numerous, ſuperabundant, and projecting 
ſtraggling ſhoots of each year, are clipped with garden 
ſhears; but by this method, they, in a year or two, 
grow into a confuſed, diſorderly thicket, of a diſa · 


greeable appearance. | 


Therefore it is adviſeable to keep the branches thin 
and regular, by knife-pruning, training in 2 of 
the ſtrongeſt young ſhoots in ſummer, for flowering, 
cutting out the overabundant; and in winter, to prune 
out the unneceſſary ſhoots, with dead and any irre- 
gular, naked, old wood, and train in young. 


Or Jaſmines may likewiſe be trained in ſingle ſtand- 
ards, detached from walls, to plant in ſhrubberies, 
borders, &c. trimming them up to a ſingle ſtem, one, 
two, or three feet, and branching out at top; prune 
the ſtraggling ſhoots ſhort, to form buſhy heads. 


But in ſummer-pruning Jaſmines, ſhould not ſhorten 
the flowering-ſhoots, or cut off long ſtragglers; and 
| train 
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train in the others intire, as they flower moſtly at the 


. extr emities . 


All the ſorts of Jaſmines may be had at the nurſe- 
ries, for planting, or more generally the firſt three 
ſpecies, and all which may be propagated * 
dy cuttings, layers, and ſuckers; an occaſionally by 
afting, budding, and inarching, particularly the 
talian, and ſome of the three tenderer ſorts, as the 
Catalonian, Azorian, and Yellow Indian Jaſmine. 


The planting of Jaſmines may be performed in au- 
tumn or ſpring ; or the common, and other hardy ſorts, 
may be planted any time in open weather, from the fall 
of the leaves, till March or April ; but the tenderer 
ſorts only in the ſpring : the Common Jaſmine is often 
planted againſt buildings, and to train againſt naked 
walls and fences, in n tip x, fore-courts, or 
where required to have the walls, &c. covered, and the 
plants to appear ornamental in flowering, training them 
to the wall regularly with ſeyeral ſhoots for ſtems, as 
formerly obſerved, proceeding from ornearthe bottom ; 
the weak tops ſhortened, and nailed erect or horizon- 
tally, as may ſeem expedient or convenient, three or 
four, to five or ſix inches aſunder; the Shrubby Ita- 
lian, and Dwarf yellow forts, may alſo be planted and 
trained as above; likewiſe, all the above three ſorts 
may be planted detached in ſhrubberies, borders, &c. 
— trained each with a ſingle ſtem below, ſupported 
with a ſtake in an upright poſition; and the long, ſtrag- 

ling branches pruned in, more or leſs, to form a 
bulky head, as before intimated; obſerving, in givin 
occaſional pruning in ſummer, both in the Wall Jaſ- 
mines and detached plants, not to cut all the ſhoots 
cloſe, but leave plenty of the ſhorter growths for flower- 
ing, as the flowers generally riſe at the ends of the 
young ſhoots of the year. 


The propagating, or raiſing Jaſmines, is by cut- 
tings and layers of the ſtrong, young ſhoots ; and 
likewiſe by ſuckers, eſpecially the ſhrubby, Yellow 
Jaſmine, and others occaſionally; alſo ſome ſorts are 
propagated by budding, inarching, and grafting, par- 
ticularly the Dwarf Italian Jaſmine and Catalonian 
ſorts, on ſtocks of the common white and yellow 
kinds, 


To propagate them by layers and cuttings; the for- 
mer may be performed in autumn or ſpring, in the 
young ſhoots, and cuttings planted principa y in the 
ſpring, about March or beginmng of Apnl; they will 
all, both layers and cuttings, be rooted in one ſum- 
mer; and in autumn or ſpring tranſplant them, either 
ſome where they are to remain, others, or the whole, 
into a nurſery, for one or two years, or more, then 
tranſplanted to the places where they are deſigned. 


Suckers from the roots may be taken up in autumn 
er ſpring, and planted as above. 


When deſigned to te the Dwarf Italian Jaſ- 
mine, b pen. & hating, or the other tenderer 
ſorts by budding or inarching, it may be performed upon 
ſtocks of the common white and yellow; and, by this 
method of propagation, plants of theſe ſorts are annually 
brought or ſent from Italy to this country in the ſpring ; 
and, in London, are fold at the Italian warehouſes, 
where they may be purchaſed for planting, in which it 
is adviſeable to plant the tenderer — as the Catalo- 
nian, &c. in pots, and plunged in a bark - bed to ſtrike, 
and run them off ſooner, giving water and freſh air, 
and expoſed thereto, by degrees, in ſummer. 


The Azorian and Yellow Indian Jaſmine are alſo 
raiſed from layers and * likewiſe by ſeed 
ſowed in the ſpring in a hot- 


When deſigned to plant any of the tenderer Jaſmines 
in the full ground, it ſhould be cloſe to warm, ſouth 
walls, their branches trained thereto; and, in winter, 
cover them with mats in all froſty weather; as alſo to 
mulch the ground over the roots. 


The Common Jaſmine, and others trained againſt 
walls, will require a regulation of pruning and train- 


ing every year, in ſummer and winter; go over them 
in ſummer, and with your knife prune the moſt irre- 


gular, long - projecting and ſtraggling ſhoots of the 


ear, and train in the others to the wall, witk 


ome degree of regularity, for flowering the ſame 
ſeaſon; preſerving the flowering-ſhoots moſtly at their 

full length, or ſhorten very long ramblers; and let all 
the long-extending productions be kept trained intole-. 
rably cloſe order all ſummer; and in winter, or rather 
towards the ſpring, February or March, give a more 

general pruning, cutting out the ſuperabundant ſhoots 

of laſt ſummer, and decayed branches, retaining re- 
quiſite ſupplies of the ſtrongeſt ſhoots in vacant parts, 
and prune off the weak tops, or upper part; and 
then nail the whole to the wall in a regular man» 
ner, agreeable to former intimations. 


Or, if any are trained in ſtandard ſhrubs, they ſhould 


have the long ſtraggling ſhoots pruned, to the 
head in ke regal order, EINE 


Itsx, HOLLY TREE. 


Claſs and Order. 
Tetrandria T 1 , 
Four Maler, Four Females 


Or Plants with Flowers (Herm.) having four Sta- 
mina, or Males, and four Piſti » Or male: 


THE Irzx, or Hotty, compriſe two pri 
hardy ſpecies, of moderate tree and ſhrub kinds, fur- 
niſhing many fine 3 all noſt beautiful ever - 

| greens, 


=y * 
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ns, ten or fifteen to twenty or thirty feet, of re- 
— branchy growth, mar ry all the year, with 
oblong-ovate, and ſpear-ſhape, prickly-edged, and 
ſmooth leaves; and in ſummer, ſhort, cloſe cluſters of 
ſmall monopetalous white flowers, having one-leaved, 
four-parted cups; the corolla cut in four parts, con- 
taining four ſtamina, a roundiſh germen; and the 
flowers ſucceeded by cluſters of roundiſh quadrilocular 
berries, with four ſeeds, ripe in autumn and winterz 
and by which the ſpecies are propagated, likewiſe by 
budding and grafting, to continue any particular va- 
ricties. 


Principal Chara&ers,—Flowers hermaphrodite; the 
calyx, or cup, one-leaved, indented in four parts; co- 
rolla, or flower, monopetalous, or of one petal, divided 
into four ſegments; four awl-ſhape ſhort ſtamina, 


- crowned by ſmall anthera; a roundiſh germen, moſtly 


without ſtyles, but crowned by four obtuſe ſtigmas ; 
and the germen grows a roundiſh berry, of four oculi, 
or cells, containing each a ſingle, oblongiſh, hard, 
bony ſeed. . 


% 


The hardy Species of ILEX are, 


1. ILax Aquifelium—( Aquifolium) or Common Holly 


Tree. 


A middling- large ever-green tree, growing fifteen 
or twenty, to thirty feet high the leaves (middling, 
Fixing - green) oblong-ovate, waved, and indented on 
the edges, acute ſpines terminating each denti- 
cle; and ſmall cluſters of whitiſh flowers, in May or 

une; ſucceeded by red and other coloured berries, — 
11 of England, ſouth parts of Europe, America, 
Japan, &c. (Loamy, or any common foil.) 


eien. Common Green prickly Holly. 
* Smooth or horalels or nf 
Narrow-leaved Holly. 
Box-leaved Holly. Ws 
Red-berried Holly. (Common.) 
White-berried Holly. 
Yellow-berried Holly. 
Bloached-leaved Holly. 
White-bloached-leaved Holly. 
Yellow-bloached-leaved Holly. 
White-ſtriped-leaved Holly. 
Yellow-ſtriped-leaved Holly. 
Cream-coloured-leaved Holly. 
Silver-edged-leaved Holly. 
Gold-edged-leaved Holly. 
Mottle-leaved Holly. 
Copper-coloured-leaved Holly. 
Variegated-leaved Painted-Lady Holly. 
Vellow-leaved Holly. | 
Long-leaved Holly. 


IL zx &hinata) or Hedge-hog Holly; the 
a edges of the leaves — the ry 
a | per ſurface cloſely ſet with aculi, or 
prickles. Ga 
Common Green-leaved Hedge-Hog Holly, 
Gold-bloached-leaved Hedge-Hog Holly, 
Gold-edged Hedge-Hog Holly. 
Silver-edged Hed e-Hog Holly. 
With may other — varieties of the 
Common Holly, known in the nurſeries 
by different fgacy names, as. 
Milk-Maids Holly. 
Glory of the Eaſt Holly. 
Uh Glory of the Weſt Holly. | 
_ Chimney-fweepers Holly; with ſeveral 
others. 


2. II Ex Caſſne—(Cafſine) or Caſſine Holly of Caro- 
« lina, commonly called Dahoon Holly. 


A moderate ever-green tree, growing fifteen to 
twenty feet high—the leaves (middling, light-green) 
ovate, ſpear-ſhape, ſawed; and ſmall white flowers in 
thick cluſters; ſucceeded by ſmall red berries. —Natire 
of Carolina, (Loamy, or any common ſoil; warm ſitua- 
tion while young.) 


Varieties. — Broad-leaved Carolina, or Dahoon 
Holly. | 
Narrow-leaved Dahoon-Holly, 


Both the ſpecies of Holly, and their reſpective va- 
rieties, are very ornamental ever-green trees, grow- 
ing with a ſingle upright ſtem, very branchy quite to 
the bottom, and in their natural growth, forms a co- 
mical head, particularly the Common Holly; all very 
cloſely garniſhed with leaves of a thick, firm confift- 
ance: are proper to cultivate both in ornamental and 
uſeful plantations; the Common Holly particularly, 
being alſo proper to aſſemble with ever-green foreſt- 
trees, in plantations for timber, as when permitted to 
advance in full growth, it attains ſome conſiderable ſta- 
ture and ſubſtance in the ſtem or trunk, and its wood 
being very white, is valued by the cabinet- makers, and 
ſome other trades; the wood is alſo made into hones, 
for razors, and of the bark of the tree is made the 
bird-lime. | 


The Common Holly, and all its varieties, are very 
hardy to grow any where in any common ſoil and fitu- 
ation, to plant both in ſtandards, for ornament in ſhrub- 
beries, and other plantations in pleaſure-grounds; and 
from its cloſe, branchy growth, admits of training, by 
clipping, into ſeveral formal devices, as globes, py- 
ramids, &c. as was formerly practiſed in the ancient 
method of gardening ; and 1s well adapted for forming 

hedges, both for ornament in pleaſure-gardens, an 

for fences; and for the different purpoſes, the trees 

ſhould generally have the final tranſplanting * — 
1 erate 
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derately young, as, when old, the roots become woody 


and naked, and do not ſucceed well when tranſplan 
of a large ſize. 8 


But the Dahoon Holly is more tender, eſpecially in 
its young growth, requiring a warm ſituation, or pro- 
tection in winter, till it obtains ſtrength, then may be 
planted-in'the full ground; is principally cultivated in 
ſhrubberies;- &. tor ornament and variety, 


Both the ſpecies of Holly are raiſed by the ſeed or 
berries, ſowed in autumn or ſpring, which will not 
come up till the ſecond _ after; and the different 
varieties are propagated by grafting and budding them 
upon the Common Holly ; each as hereafter man, Frey 


All the ſorts of Hollies are cultivated in the nurſe- 
ribs, for ſale; where they may be obtaihed of proper 
growth for planting; in which it 15 generally adviſe- 
able, to perform it while- the trees are of moderately 
young growth, as befors intimated, from two or three, 
to four or five feet at moſt; as, when older or larger, 
they ſeldom ſucceed well, and often fail, when re- 
moved of a large ſize, unleſs where convenient to 


tranſplant. them with complete balls of earth to the 
roots. . | 


The ſeaſon for planting Hollies is either principally 
in autumn, the middle or end of September, any time 
in October, or early part of November; not ſo eligible 
in winter, unleſs a very mild ſeaſon, but may be tranſ- 
planted ſucceſsfully in the ſpring, in February, March, 
and beginning of April. 


For ornamental planting, they ſhould aſſemble prin- 
cipally in ever-green plantations in ſhrubberies, and 
other plantation diſtriẽts, in pleaſure-grounds, parks, 
&c. or occaſionally dotted in ſome principal deciduous 

lantations, in which both the common and variegated 
kinds, will add to the variety, and give a more ſively 
appearance in winter, when the deciduaus ſhrubs and 
trees are deſtitute of foliage, and in which the com- 


mon and variegated ſorts will effect a very agreeable 
diverſity ; or in any plantations the variegated kinds are 


beautifully ornamental at all ſeaſons, and when inter- 
ſperſed, theſe and the | ny in principal clumps 
of ever-greens, they have a fine effect; and in which 
plantations, ſome may either be permitted to advance 
princpally in their natural growth, buſhy from the 


bottom, or occaſionally trimmed up below, by degrees, 


one, two, or ſeveral feet, to clean ſtems, to run up 
more in height, where required, and permitted -to 
branch out above in full heads. 


Hedges of Holly were formerly in great eſtimation, 
for their cloſe, beautiful ever-green growth, both for 
ornament, in interior diviſions of pleaſure-grounds, 
and for affording ſhelter to particular compartments, 
and to tender plants, and forms a very effeCtual impe- 


netrable fence; and for which — the Common 
Green Holly, as being the moſt readily raiſed in abun- 
dance, is principally employed, eſpecially for any con- 
ſiderable extent; and the variegated ſorts, in particular 
parts, for their ornamental appearance, in their diver- 
fified colours; and, in all of which, they admit of 
training in low, middling, and lofty hedges, five or 
ſix, to eight or ten feet high, or more. | 


The Hollies, likewiſe, in the former deſigns in 
ornamenting pleaſure-grounds, were in great repute for 
training by clipping, into various forms, as pyramids, 
q arches, porticoes, galleries, and other rural 

evices, and kept in their refpettive forms by clipping 
every year, in ſummer ; which, according to the then 
prevailing taſte in ening, together with yews 
trained in a ſimilar ſtile, were conſidered as great or- 
naments to gardens ; but are now moſtly excluded, at 


leaſt ſeldom admitted in modern plans. 


The propagation, or methods of raiſing Hollies, is 
principally by ſeed, in the two ſpecies, the Common 
Green, and. Dahoon Holly; the former of which, 
Common Holly, produces abundance of berries, ripe 
in autumn and winter for ſowing, but not ripening ſo 
freely in the Dahoon kind: they are obtained from 
America by the ſeedſmen; but the different variegated _ 
ſorts, and other curious varieties, are propagated, and 
continued in their reſpective differences, by grafting 
or budding them upon ſeedling-ſtocks of the Common 
Holly, as they will not come the ſame from ſeed; and 
the Dahoon Holly is alſo occaſionally propagated by - 
grafting and budding upon the common ſorts. 


To raiſe the Common Holly, it ripening berries in 
great plenty late in autumn, they ſhould be gathered in 
November or December, and either ſowed at once in 
beds, an inch deep; or, as the ſeeds of the berries are 
of a hard, bony nature, and the outer pulp adhering 
cloſe, that they remain in the ground a whole year 
before they begin to germinate or grow, they, pre- 
vious to ſowing, are generally prepared by burying 
them in an heap in a pit, or depoſited in large garden 
pots; theſe plunged in ſome dry ground, and earthed 
over eight or ten inches deep, to remain thus for a 
year, preparing for vegetation, then taken up in Oc- 
tober or November, and ſowed in beds, either broad- 
caſt, and covered in an inch or two deep with earth, 
or ſowed in drills that depth; and they will thus come 
up in the ſpring following ;- but thoſe ſowed at once 
from the trees remain dormant till the ſecond ſpring. 


When the young Hollies are come up, keep them 
clean from weeds, and, if very dry weather, mode- 
rate waterings will prove very beneficial; and after the 


lants are of one or two years growth, they ſhould 
tranſplanted in nurſery-beds, in autumn, about Qc- 


tober, or in March, in rows, fix inches to a foot aſun- 
2 | 
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if any are deſigned for hedges, they will be of a pro- 
— ſize for that purpoſe; or thoſe intended to train 
for ſtandard ſhrubs and trees, ſhould be tranſplanted 
again into nurſery-rows, two feet and a half diftance, 
by a foot to fifteen or eighteen inches in the rows, in 
which, growing two or three years, or till they have 
attained two of three, to four or five feet growth, are 
proper for the plantations for which they are intend- 
ed; as they ſhould generally have their final tranſ- 
planting in the allotted places where they are to re- 


tage, in having them ſucceed more certainly in a 
proſperous growth, 


The Hollies, planted in ſhrubberies, &c. or in ſingle, 


detached ſtandards, in any particular compartments, 


may either be permitted to branch in their natural or. 
der, or the under-branches pruned up moderately by. 
degrees, and the whole — to ſhoot above in 
full heads,. or of which may only prune to order any 
caſual rambling branches and ſhoots. 


main, before they grow large; or, when of advanc- 


ed ſize, they may be removed, with balls of earth to 


their roots, both for hedges and other occaſions, 


The Dahoon Holly is likewiſe raiſed from ſeed, and 
occaſionally by grafting or budding it upon ſtocks of 
the common ſort: the ſeed ſhould be managed and 
ſowed as directed for the Common Holly, or ſowed in 
pots, placed under ſhelter from froſt; and if in March 
they are plunged in a hot- bed, it will bring up the plants 
ſoon, and forward them in growth, when harden them 


to the full air in ſummer, and ſheltered under a frame, 


in winter, from froſt; and when the plants, in either 
method, are one or two years old, tranſplant them in 


." warm ſituation, in the ſpring, or ſome in pots, to 
have protection, in winter, for two or three years; 


then may be turned out into the full ground, in a nur- 
ſery, or where they are to remain; the others planted 
in the nurſery, may alſo be tranſplanted finally, when 
two,. to three or four feet growth, into the ſhrub- 


To propa te the different varieties of the ſpecies 
of Holly, it is effected, only, by arg, or buddin 
them upon ſtocks of the common Find, or they will 


not come the ſame from ſeed; but the ſtocks, on 


which to graft and bud them, are always raifed from 


ſeed, by the methods already explained, and the plants 


ſet out in nurſery-rows, to have one or two years 
growth, with ſtems a quarter to half an inch thick; 


men may be grafted or budded with grafts and buds 


of the variegated ſorts: the grafting 1s performed in 
the ſpring, March, or beginning of April, by whip- 

rafting for ſmall ſtocks, and ſlit or cleft-grafting for 
arger; and the budding is effected in July or Auguſt, 
in the common method; and in both of which is per- 
formed generally low in the ſtock, within a few inches 
of the om, or occaſionally at one or two feet 
height in taller ſtocks; and when, after this operation, 
the grafted and budded plants have remained two or 
three years, or more, to make proper ſhoots from the 
grafts and buds, and form the beginning-heads of 
the reſpective kinds, with which they were grafted 
and budded, they are proper for tranſplanting into 


| ſhrubberies, and other ornamental plantations, and for 
hedges, &c. or, when they are occafionally to be 


tranſplanted of larger fize, if they could be removed 


with balls to the roots, it would be of particular advan- 


Or, if any are — for foreſt-tree plantations; 
the Common Green Holly 

only proper ſort for this purpoſe, and may be intro. 
duced among others of the ever- tribe; though, 
as the Holly trees are of flow growth, they are not 
much planted for this purpoſe ; but in ſome parts of 
this country, where the trees are growing naturally in 
woods and foreſts, they are of a confiderable ze, 
thirty or forty feet high, and large trunks; ſo that 
ſome trees may be admitted among other ever- green, 
foreſt-trees, generally planted out in young growth, 
and, in their advancing ftate, prune up the under- 
branches by degrees; and run them with the leadi 
top-ſhoot entire, that they may advance with a ſingle, 
clean ſtem, of ſtraight growth, and permitted to grow 
with full heads, 


For Holly hedges, the Common Green, raiſed from 
ſeed, is proper or general uſe, and any of the varie- 

ated kinds principally for ornament; though all the 
orts, or varieties of the Ilex Aguifolium, are admi- 
rably adapted for hedges, moſt beautiful and uſeful, 
both for ornament, — for ſhelter to particular divi- 
ſions, and to afford protection to tender plants from 
cold; as alſo for outward fences, and for which pur- 
poſe it 1s ſingularly effectual, as well as ornamental, at 
all ſeaſons; and the plants may be as eaſily raiſed for 
hedges as the Hawthorn, and planted and trained nearly 
as Grected for that ſpecies, in hedges, under the 
Genus Cratæ gus; only the Hollies are rather of flow 
por in the beginning, but when once well eſtab- 
iſhed in the ground, they advance freely in a cloſe, 
branchy growth, from the bottom upward, and ſhoot 
at top proportionally, to admit of training the hedge, 
five or ſix, to eight, ten, or fifteen feet high, or 


more. 


Where Holly hedges are intended, they may be 
formed either by planting young plants from a nurſery, 
of two or three years old, or by ſeed, prepared as 


before directed, previous to ſowing, then ſowed in au- 


tumn or ſpring, in the place where the hedge is in- 
tended, in a drill; and, in either of which, where a 
double thick hedge is required for an outward fence, 
may plant two rows of ſets a foot aſunder, the plants 
fix inches to a foot apart in the row; and if ſecd is 


Intended, it may alſo be ſowed in two drills, the * 


, raiſed from ſeed, is the 
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diſtance, having the drills one to two inches deep, the 
berries, or ſeed, ſowed moderately thick, and earthed 
over; and when the plants are come up, if too cloſe, 
ſome may be drawn out; or, for a moderate hedge, 
eſpecially in any internal diviſion, a ſingle row of 
plants, or ſeed, may be ſufficient : keep the whole 
clean from weeds ; or, if any are in outward hedges 
for fences, &c. they ſhould be defended on the out- 
ſide, either by a ditch, rails, paling, &c. or a ſtake 
and buſh-hedge, while the plants are advancing. 


In the advancing growth of the hedge, give a requi- 
ſite training, when they advance in ſtrong ſide-ſhoots, 
by cutting them moderately, to form and thicken the 
hedge, permitting it to ſhoot in height, or only cutting 
any run-away top-ſhoot ; or top the whole but little, or 
very moderately, till the hedge is arrived to the height 
intended; then ſhould have a regular clipping annually, 
in ſummer, at ſides and top, to keep the hedge regular; 
generally, in hedges intended to run up high, ſhould 
clip them up taper, or E thin, or narrowing to 
the top, cutting both ſides equally. 


The hedges raiſed and trained as above, will require 
an annual clipping once or twice every ſummer; (never 
eut in winter) but to preſerve the hedge in the moſt 
regular, neat order, two clippings in ſummer would be 
neceſſary, the firſt in June, and the ſecond cutting in 
Augult ; but, if they have only one clipping, July or 
Auguſt is the proper time to perform the operation : 
generally keep the hedge of a moderate width, a 
foot to fifteen or eighteen inches, for low or middlin 
hedges, cut even at ſides and top, but lofty hedges 
kept as thin at top as poſſible, run up in a tapering 
manner, as before obſerved. F | 


ITz:a—(ITEA.) 


Claſs and Order. 


Pentandria Monogynia, 
Five Males, One Female; 


Or Flowers (Hermaphrodite) having five Stamina, or 
| Maki, and one Piſtillum, or Female. ; 


THIS Genus furniſhes butone ſpecies, an ornamental, 
deciduous, flowering-ſhrub, for beautifying the ſhrub- 
bery; is a fhrub of middling growth, adorned with 
ſpear-ſhape leaves, and terminal ſpikes of white flowers, 
each flower having a monophyllous, five-parted calyx, 
a corolla of five 8, containing five ina and a 
permanent ſtyle, ſucceeded by an oval capſule, termi- 


nated by the perſiſtent ſtyle, and furniſhed with oblong 


leeds, by which the ſhrub may be propagated; alſo by 
layers, cuttings, and ſuckers. N * 


One Species, vix. 


1 


Ir EA virginica, Virginian Itea. 
A middling, deciduous ſhrub, growing five or fix 


feet high—the leaves (middle fixe) ſpear-ſhape, alter= 
inating the ends 


nate; and ſpikes of white flowers terminating 
of the ſhoots very ornamentally in ſummer. Native of 
Virginia, (Moift, or any common ſoil.) 


Varieties. Major, or Greater Virginia Itea. 
| Minor, or Leſs Virginia Itea. 


This beautiful, flowering-ſhrub claims a place in aff 
principal ſhrubberies, in which it will make a fine 
pearance in its numerous, floriferous ſpikes ; — hs. 
procured at the nurſeries, for planting, which is per- 
formed either in autumn or ſpring, allotting it a conſpi- 
cuous ſituation; and is propagated by layers and cut- 
tings of the young ſhoots, in the above ſeaſons: they 

ill be rooted in one year; alſo by ſuckers from 
roots; likewiſe by ſeed ſowed in the ſpring, in a 
of light earth; or, as the ſeed ſometimes remains in the 

und till the ſecond ſpring, before it s, it may 
2 in pots, to place in a ſhady border in ſummer, 
and under ſhelter in winter, or may be forwarded in a 
hot-bed in the ſpring. 


Iva, FALSE JESUITS BARK Tazz. 


Claſs and Order. 
Monoecia Pentandria, 
One Houſe, Five Males; 


Or Flowers, Male and Female, diſtin on one or the 
Same Plant, and the Males have five Stamina. 


THE Iva, conſiſting of one ſpecies, is a large, 
deciduous ſhrub, admitted in ſhrubberies to encreaſe the 
variety; is of upright growth, garniſhed in ſummer with 
ſpear-ſhape leaves, and cluſters of ſmall purple flowers, 
male and female, ſeparate on the ſame plant; having a 
roundiſh, general calyx, containing many florets, af 
one funnel-ſhaped petal in the males, no petals in the 
females; and in the former, five ſmall ſtamina ;, in the 
latter, two hair-hke ſtyles, and ſucceeded in the female 
flowers by naked ſeeds in the calyx ; and by which, 
ſowed in the ſp:ing, the tree is raiſed, and likewiſe 
freely by layers and cuttings. 


One Species, viz. 
Iva frateſeens, Shrubby, Falſe Jefuirs Bark; 
A deciduous ſhrub, 


of hrge growth—the flemy 
' ſhrubby ; leaves (long) der k - flawed; 2 
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ters of purple flowers. Native of Virginia and Peru. 
Any common ſoil. ) — 


The principal merit of this ſhrub is to diverſify ſhrub- 
beries, and other plantations in pleaſure-grounds, and 
to encreaſe the variety in the collection of deciduous 
ſhrubs; is raiſed, for ſale, in all the nurſeries, and may 
be planted any time in the general planting ſeaſon; and 
is propagated by layers and cuttings of the young 
wood; alſo by ſeed, commonly obtained from America 
by the ſeedſmen, in the ſpring, and may then be ſowed 


in a bed or border of common earth, or in pots placed 


in an eaſterly border. 
* * i 


"I ucLans, WALNUT-TREE, and Hiccory. 
1 Claſs and Order. | 


Monoecla Polyandria, 
One Houſe, Many Males; 


Or Floxers, Male and Female, ſeparate ms Same 


s Tree, with the Males having numerous St | na. | 


THE Family of JucL ans conſiſts of ſeveral ſpecies 
nd varieties of large, deciduous, fruit, foreſt, and 
ornamental trees, to plant in orchards and gardens for 
their production of nuts, with eatable kernels, and to 
diverſify large plantations in pleaſure- grounds, parks, 
and other diſtricts, being moſtly of large growth, with 
conſiderable branchy heads, garniſhed, in ſummer, with 
large, compound, winged leaves, compoſed of from 
two or three, to five, fix, or ſeven pair of oblong fo- 
lioles, or diſtinct lobes, terminated by an odd or end 
foliole; and male and female flowers, ſeparate; the 
males collected into ſmall, oblong, cylindric, ſcaly cat- 
kins, each ſcale forming a cup to one floret, and females 
growing in cloſe-placed cluſters, and have four-parted 
cups; * corolla, or flower, ſmall, monopetalous, ſix- 
parted in the males, in the females four-parted; with 
many ſtamina in the males, and in the female flowers 
an oval germen ſupporting two ſtyles; and the germen 
grows a large, oval, roundiſh, drupaceous, green fruit, 
two, three, or more, together in a cluſter, containing 
each a roundiſh, or oval, furrowed, hard-ſhelled nut, 
filled with a four-lobed eatable ketnel, ripe in autumn, 
and by which alſo the trees are commonly raiſed. 


The Species of JUGLANS are, 


v4 


„1. JocLaxs regia, Royal, or Common Walnut Tree. 


A large, deciduous tree, growing fifty, to ſixty or 


ſeventy feet high, with a large, widely-branching head 
— the leaves (large, light-green) winged or pinnated, 
| compoſed of two or three pair of oval, ſawed, ſmooth, 
_ equal folioles, terminated by an odd one; and ſmall 
greeniſh flowers, in April and May, ſucceeded by lar 

: guts, ripe, for eating, in Se and October.—Na- 


. 


the t —E 7 Oval Walnut, 
Soak alnut, 25 | 
— Walnut. 
Double Walnut. 
Late Walnut. 
Tender-ſhelled Walnut. 3 
Hard- ſnhelled Walnut, 
Jagged-leaved Walnut Tree. 


Parieties 


2 Europe, ec. (Loamy, chalky, or any conn 


2.,Jvcians aigra, Black Virginia Walaut-Tree. 


A large, deciduous tree, growing forty or fifty, to 


ſixty feet high—the leaves (middling, dark-green) 
winged or pinnated, compoſed of ſeven pair of ſpear- 


ſkape lobes, and an end- one, the exterior folioles ſmall- 


eſt; and ſmall hard-ſhelled fruit. Native of Virgi- 


nia and Maryland. ¶ Loamy, or any common ſoil.) 


Varieties. - Round-fruited Black Walnut. 
Oblong · fruited Zlack Walnut. 


3. JucLaxs alba, White Virginia Walnut, or Hic- 


cory Nut. 


A middling, deciduous tree, thirty or forty feet high 
—the leaves (middling, light-gretn } winged or pin- 
nated, compoſed of three HR of ſpear-ſhape, ſawed 

e 


folioles, and an end- one 


file, or fitting cloſe; and 


ſmall whitiſh-ſhelled fruit.—Native of Virginia. (Au 


common' ſoil. ) 


Varieties.—Smooth-barked White Virginia Walnut, 


or Hiccory-tree. 
* or Shag-barked Hiccory. 
Small- fruited Hiccory. 
Larger fruited Hiccory. 
Oval-fruited. A 


4. JucLans cinerea, Cinereous, or Aſh-coloured 


American Walnut-Tree. 


A middling, deciduous tree, growing thirty or forty 


feet high—the leaves (middling) pinnated, of eleven 


ſpear-ſhape lobes, the baſe ſhorteſt. Native of North 


America. ( Any common ſoil.) 


Varieties of different Species.—Pecan, or Illinois Hic- 


cory. 
Balſam Hiccory. | 

Small White Hiccory, _ 

Virgate, or Twiggy Hiccory. 


Of 
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Of the different ſpecies of Juglam, the Common 
Walnut is the ſort commonly cultivated in this coun- 
try, for its fruit, both to uſe green, for pickling, in uly and 
Auguſt, the green, outer cover, and internal part, to- 
gether, before the nut begins to ſhell hard; and more 
abundantly the ri » nuts, which attain maturity in au- 
tumn, in September and October, and the kernels are 
then good for eating; all the other ſpecies produce fruit 
of a ſimilar nature, but ſmaller, and moſtly with a very 
hard ſhell and ſmall kernels, not equal in goodneſs to 
the Common Walnut, which, in its varieties, are 
the moſt abundantly produced in this country, much 
larger and beſt flavoured; and therefore this ſort, (' Juę- 
lans regia) is the principal ſpecies to cultivate for its 
fruit; the others chiefly for variety, or, together alſo 
with Common Walnut trees, to aſſemble in uſeful and 
ornamental plantations. 8 


The diſterent ſpecies of theſe trees, being moſtly of 
large and lofty growth, with conſiderably ſpreading 
branchy heads, are proper to introduce in large planta- 
tions of hardy, deciduous trees, and to arrange in 
groves, clumps, both in aſſemblage, and diſtinct, as 
alſo to dot ſingly; and the Common Walnut to diſpoſe 
plentifully in rows, in parks, and other extenſive diſ- 
tricts; in which, when of advanced growth, they wall 
be very profitable in their annual productions of nuts, 
which always find a ready ſale to thoſe who ſupply the 
markets; and Walnut trees are proper to introduce in 
foreſt-tree collections, to advance in large ſtandards for 
timber, the wood being much eſteemed, for many 
occaſions, in the cabinet- making branches, for various 
articles of houſehold furniture, and ſeveral other parti- 
cular purpoſes. | | 


All theſe trees delight moſt in a loamy ſoil, but will 
alſo grow in any moderately-good ground, or where 
convenient, in common with other dy trees, or in 
wy 2 ſoil and ſituation, as different premiſes may 


Voung trees, of all the ſorts, are kept in the nurſe- 
ries, for public ſupply, where they may be obtained in 
collection, or of any particular ſpecies, required for 
planting; for which, generally have them of moderately 
young , of five, fix or eight feet height, eſpe- 
cially for any conſiderable planting; or, for particular 
occaſions, the Common Walnut may-ſometimes be ob- 
tained of larger growth, with a good head of branches ad- 
vanced to a bearing ſtate, to plant for immediate bear- 
ers in a ſmall degree in the beginning; though, when 
planted of younger growth, either for fruit or. foreſt- 
trees, or for ornament, they always make the moſt thriv- 
ing trees in the long run; and for foreſt-trees particu- 
larly, if only three or four, to five or ſix feet, they will 
generally prove more ſucceſsful; or ſometimes the nuts 
are planted in the places where the trees are defi to 
remain, and, not having any check by removal, they 
commonly advance in a more free iti 


D 


by planting, or ſowing the nuts in a nurſery, and 

young plants of a year old tranſplanted therein, for — 

three, or ſeveral years, and trained each with a. 

clean ſtem, five or ſix feet, b ing above in full 

heads; and being thus ready for the intended planta- 

m planted as required, at the proper 
. ; , bones Dev - of 1 


The ſeaſon for planting che different ſorts of Walnut 
trees, — —— in autumn, at the decay of the leaves, 
or in the ſpring; or any time in open weather, from Oe- 
tober or November, to March or April. . 


The propagation, or general method of raifing the- 
Walnut trees, and Hiccories, in all the different ſpecies, 
is a, +, by _ ep * nuts, either in 
autumn, or preſerved ſound ti ing, and then 
ſowed, in February or March, in « bo or beds of 
common earth, which may be performed either in 
drills, ſix inches to a foot aſunder, and two inches deep, 
placing the nuts in the drills, and earthed over; or rak- 
ing the earth off the bed the above depth, ſow the 
nuts on the ſurface, and, with a ſpade, preſs them into 
the bed, and cover them in with the earth that was 
raked off the bed for that purpoſe; they will all come 
up freely the ſame year: keep'them clean from weeds 

ſummer; and, when the plants are one or two years 
old, they ſhould be tranſplanted into nurſery-rows, two 
feet and a- half or a yard aſunder, by eighteen inches 
or two feet in the lines; there trained each with a ſingle 
ſtem, preſerving the leading top-ſhoot intire, but any 
ſtrong, lateral ſhoots, pruned up by degrees, to form a 
2 — very —_— ſeven feet, then permitted to 

ranch out above in heads; and are then proper 

Obſerve, when intending to raiſe the Common Wal- 
nuts principally for fruit-trees, ſhould be careful to 
procure nuts of the beſt varieties for planting or ſowing, 
chuſing them large, with thin or tender ſhells, whereby 
there will be the greater chance of having the trees 
raiſed therefrom produce fruit in return; obſery- 


ing the ſame method of ſowing, nurſery-planting, 
an 


trainin as directed above; or ſometimes the pro- 
pagation of the approved varieties for fruit- trees, is 


tried by grafting them upon ſtocks of any of the Wal- 


nut kinds; though the general method for raiſing the 
principal ſupplies, is by the nuts, for general planting. 


The trees, raiſed as above, in all or any of the ſpe- - 
cies, they, when from four or five; to fix, eight, or 
ten feet growth, are * fize for nerf BU. 
planting in the places where they are intended, in the 
proper ſeaſons before - mentioned. tir 


When deſigned to have the Common Walnut 


for its production of nuts, it may be planted in any open 


fituation, or in orchards, either in continued rows, forty 


us feet diſtance, or placed principally only towards the 
outer boundary, and in any —. 
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parks, ks, fields, &c. having them trained prin- 
cipally in full ſtandards, with clean ſtems of five, fix, 
or ſeven feet, branching out at theſe heights, to form 
the head; and planted thirty or forty, to feet, to 
.admit of full ſcope for their widely-extending branches; 
and, in their growth, permitted to branch out freely all 
round, and aſpire in height, wholly in their natural or- 
der ; except occaſionally pruning any caſual, very irre- 
Fla branch, or low ſtraggler, and long- extending ram- 
ler, either in the early or advanced ſtate of the trees, 
to preſerve ſome little regularity in the head, if thought 
expedient; permitting the other general branches to 
continue in their advancing growth. ; 


Walnut trees ſeldom begin to produce fruit until of 
| Eight or ten years growth, nor do they bear any con- 
ſiderable quantity till they are above double that age; 
but in their more conſiderably advanced ſtate, they, in 
favourable ſeaſons, produce in great abundance: they 


bear moſtly towards the extreme parts of the branches 


on the young wood of the laſt year; the flowers appear 
in April and May, ſucceeded by the fruit in June, 
which, in July and Auguſt, is fit to gather green for 
pickling, and acquires maturity in the nuts towards the 
middle and latter end of September, and in October; 


when, being fully ripe, the outer green cover begins to 


open, or will readily ſeparate from the nuts, and ſhould 


then be gathered 


r preſent uſe, and for keeping for 
eating in winter . 


In the moderate advanced th of the bearing 
Walnut trees, the fruit may readily be gathered by 
hand; but in conſiderably large trees, with high and 
widely-extended boughs, the ripe fruit is commonly 
beat down with long poles; the nuts thereby generally 
falling from the trees, in their huſks, or when fully 
ripe, many ſeparate therefrom; and being gathered 
up, thoſe adhering faſt in their covers, are laid in 
heaps, to heat a few days, till the green huſks readily 
part from the nuts, which then, before the huſks begin 
to become black, and rot, ſhould, while clean and dry, 
| be ſeparated, and depoſited in a dry room, and covered 
thickly with ſtraw, to exclude the air and moiſture, 
that they may keep longer in good perfection. 


For ornamental planting, and for variety, all the ſpe- 
'cies and varieties of Walnufs and 32 are proper; 
and for which, they may aſſemble with other deciduous 
Kinds, as before intimated, in compoſing any general 


tree plantations, in woods, groves, avenues, &c. or 


_ planted, diſtinct, in groves, clumps, &c. in extenſive 
_ grounds, ſet thirty or forty, to fifty feet diſtance, 


Or tor timber or foreſt- trees, all the ſpecies of Jug- 
lans are eligible, and may be planted in young growth 
of three or four, to five, ſix or eight feet, to form 
woods, groves, &c. ſer at fifteen to twenty feet diſ- 
. tance; or the Common Walnut planted in ſome places 


double that diſtauce; and in their advanced growth, 


while growing for timber, they, in the Interim, wilt 
afford plentiful annual productions of nuts; or this ſpe. 
cies 13 ſometimes raiſed for the above purpoſes, by 
ſo the nuts at once in the places where it is de. 
ſigned the trees ſhall continue, the ground being pre- 
pared by digging or ploughing, and drills made in 
which to ſow the nuts; and when the plants are advanc. 
ing, if they are too cloſe, ſome may be graduall 
thinned out, and planted in another place, if — . 
leaving a ſufficiency of the moſt promiſing, where 
raiſed, at eligible diſtances, to grow for full ſtandards; 
and in which all the others ſhould be trained, by prun- 


ing up lateral ſhoots of the ſtem, by degrees, and low, 


under-branches of the head, and permitted to advance 
above in full growth. 


Juxiexxvs, JUNIPER TREE, compriſing alſo 
| ſeveral Cxpaxs, and the Savin, 


Claſs and Order. 


Dioecia Monadelphia, 
Tavo Habitations, One Brotherhood ; 


Or Male and Female Flowers, on two ſeparate Plants, 
and the Stamina joined in one Set, or Brotherhoog. 


THIS Family, or Genus, of FJuniperut, conſiſts of 
many ſpecies of curious ornamental and uſeful ever- 
green ſhrubs and trees of the ſmall-leaved berry-bearin 
tribe; moſtly very branchy from the bottom —_— 
of pyramidal and conic growth, three or four, to 
twenty, thirty, or forty feet high ; very cloſely ſet 


with ſmall or minute, narrow, awl-ſhape, and obtuſe 


leaves, placed by threes and fours, and imbricatim, or 
lying over one another like ſcales of fiſh; and ſmall 
male and female flowers, diſtin, on two ſeparate trees; 
the males growing in conical amentums, without petals, 
having three ſtamina in one ſet ; and the females, hav- 
ing three-pointed calyxes, and three petals, with a ger- 
men ſupporting three ſtyles, and ſucceeded by roundiſh, 
umbilicated, fleſhy berries, containing three oblong- 
convex and angular ſeeds, ripe in autumn; but, in this 
country, moſt abundantly in the Common Juniper, and 
by the berries, &c. all the ſpecies are principally raiſed 
or propagated, and ſome varieties, occaſionally, by 
layers and cuttings. 8 


The Species of JUNIPERUS are, 
1. JuniyPERVS communis, Common Juniper Tree. 


An ever-green ſhrub, four or five, to ten or fifteen 
feet high—the leaves (/mall, hw of placed by 
threes, ſpreading, and dagger-pointed, and longer 
than the berries. —Native of Britain, and cold parts o 
Europe, on mountains and in woods. {Dry, or any 
common ſoil.) | 

Y | Farietie, 


a_—_ ea@Qu Du #9 


Or TREES, SHRUBS, PLANTS, FLOWERS, an» FRUITS. 


Farieries.—Shrubby, Common Juniper. 

| Tree-like Common Juniper. 

(Juniperus communis ſuecia] or Swediſh, 
Tree-like, Common Juniper—grow- 
ing ten to fifteen, or eighteen feet 


high. 
2. JuyreeRus Oxycedru—(Oxycedrus) or Greater 
Said k 


Juniper. 


A moderate, ever- green tree; growing twenty feet 
high, or more —the leaves (vc faall, asu pape) 


threed and foured, ſpreading, ſnarp- pointed, and ſhorter 
than the berries; he — iſh red. Native of 


Spain, &c. (Dry, or any common ſoil.) 


3. Junieervs Pirginiana, Virginia Red Cedar. 


la ever- gt tree, growing thirty or fo feet 
high—the leaves ( mall, dark-green) placed by t a 
joining at the baſe; the young ones imbricated, or 
ced over one another, and the old ones ſpreading.— 


la 
Native of Virginia and Carolina. (Dry, or any com- 
mon ſoil.) 
4. Juxirgxus Lycia, Lycian Cedar, 


A middling ever-green tree, twenty to thirty feet 


high—the leaves ( /mall) placed by threes, ovate-ob- 
| rufe , and every where imbricated.—Native of Spain, 


e 


Callia, and Siberia. (Any common ſoil.) 


5. JuniysRvVs Phanicea, Phoenician Yellow-berried 
„ 4: ns 


A moderate ever-green tree, growing twenty feet 
high—the leaves (/all) obtuſe, placed by es, 
ſlightly imbricated— Native of the fouthern parts of 


Europe, and the Eaſt. (arm, dry fituation.) 


6. Jurys vs churifera, Thuriferous Spaniſh Cedar. 


A middling ever- tree, growing thirty feet 
high—the leaves (/n) acute, four-ranked, or rang- 
ed in four rows; and large black berries. Native of 


Spain. (Dry, or any common ſoil.) 
7. JuniyERVUS bermudiana, Bermudian Cedar. 


A moderate ever- green tree, growing twenty feet 


threes below, and the upper | 
— or running at the baſe, 9 ſpreading, and 


tribe, in eſtimation principally 


87 
8. untreu Sabina (Sabina) or Savin Tree. | 


green, two or three, to eight 
feet high—the leaves (-/mall, linear) — 22 
and decurrent, or running at the baſe Native of Por- 
Fry Italy, Siberia, and the Eaſt, (Am commian 


A ſhrubby ever- 


Varicties.— Dwarf. ſpreading Savin, two to three 
feet high. 
== ated-leaved Dwarf Savin. 
pright Portugal Savin, fix to eight, 
or ten feet 25. | 


All theſe ſpecies of Juniperus are of the ever-green 
t im for ornamental planting 
in ſhrubberies, and other parts of pleaſure- grounds, 
in which they make a conſpicuous at all ſeaſons; 
moſtly of a cloſe, branchy growth, from the bottom 
upward, and, in the greater part, grow in a ſomewhat 
conic form; others ſpreading, as in the Dwarf Savin, 
&c. the branches very cloſely ſet with the minutes 
2 in * ſpre g and pointing outwards, in 
others im or lying over one another, and 
ſome ſtanding ere, a, „ 4 

verdure; but the flowers, in their ſmall amentums and 
minute florets, make no ornamental appearance: are 
ſucceeded, in the females, by the roundiſh berries, 
which in ſome ſorts 

as the Common Juni 


times in the Virginia Red Cedar ; though 


ortugal Savin, and ſome- 


are not produced plentifully, they are obtained 

abroad by the ſced-dealers, for — as all — 
both Junipers, Cedars, and Savins, are raiſed from 
the ſeed in the ſpring, or ſome, occaſionally, b layery 
and * of the young branches, as ex- 


Theſe ever-greens, in moſt of the ſorts, are more 
= of a reſinous 2 


7 tolerabl 


are moſtly 


bermudiena, which, being ten- 
y cultivated as a green -houſe plant, 
3 ſhould have 


except the Juni 
derer, is 


but ſometimes planted in the full 


a warm ſheltered fituation, and defended from ſevere 


froſt; all the others may be planted in any fituation, in 
common with other hardy ever - green ſhrubs and trees, 
or where they may be required, for ornament and va- 
riety in grounds, | 
Moſt or all the ſpecies are defirable ever-greens, in 
fify ſhrubberies, and other decorative plantations, and to 
1 of the larger 
| tres 


rn the trees in conſtant 


ripen L in this country, - 


nature, and impart an aromatic 


They y hardy to grow in an com- 
mon, moderately dry ſoil, and almoſt in any palms 


and foliage, toor nament and diver- g 


of this, and 
moſt of the other Cedar kinds, in which the berries. 


* 


* 


* 


| Gonally, the larger tree kinds may 


times planted detached, 


tree ſpecies, as the Virginia Red Cedar, &c. may alſo 
aſſemble in plantations of ever-green foreſt-trees : the 
may be procured at the nurſeries, of proper 88 
for planting, one, two, or three, to four or five feet, 
portion to the natural fizes of growth of the 


In pro 
Liferent ſpecies, and planted in the proper ſeaſons. 


The principal ſeaſon for removing and planting theſe 
trees, is either in autumn, the middle or latter end of 
September, any time in October and November, or 
all principally in the ſpring months 3; or the hardier 
kinds, Common Juniper, Virginia Cedar, and Savins, 
might be occaſionally planted in winter, in mild, open 


weather, more eſpecially where convenient to remove 


any with balls; and by which moſt of the others may 
be tranſplanted, though, for the more tender forts, 
early autumn or ſpring planting is moſt adviſeable. 


Wich regard to the order of planting them, as before 
obſerved, they having particular merit to plant in 
principal ſhrubberies, and other ornamental diſtricts, 


in aſſemblage molly in ever-green plantations, ſhould 


be diſpoſed in a diverſified manner, and placed accord- 
ing to their ſizes of full growth, the lower ones ſta- 
tioned, more or leſs, towards the front, and the taller 
behind; ſome alſo planted fingly upon open ſpaces of 
ſs-ground, of lawns and plats, and in ſpacious bor- 
ers, &c. and, in their advancing growth, ſuffered to 
grow nearly in their natural manner, branchy from or 
near the bottom, in full growth upwards; or, occa- 
pruned up gra- 
dually, from lower branches, to advance with a clean 


tem below; or the whole permitted to grow natural, 


only pruning up caſual, low, ftraggling, or diſorderly 
— and encouraged to grow up full above. 


Sometimes the larger, hardy Cedar kinds are aſſem- 


bled in uri ff foreſt-tree plantations; particularly 


the Virginia Red Cedar, or the other tree ſorts occaſion- 
ally; and, in their.advancing growth, have the low, un- 


der branches pruned up moderately by degrees, to form 


them with clean ſtems below; but this pruning of theſe 
kinds of reſinous, ever-green trees, ſhould be performed 


with much diſcretion, only gradually as they 2 
hee oat upward in full 


height, and permitted to 
Formerly, ſome of theſe ſpecies of Juniperus were 
planted bn ornamental garden hedges; and ſome- 
1 trained in pyramidal fi- 

gures. ; | | | bd: 3 a | 
The propagation, or method of raiſing the different 
ſpecies,of Juniperus, is principally by feed ; and ſome 
alſo occaſionally by layers and ſlips, or cuttings of the 
young ſhoots, particularly the Savins; but the Ju- 


piper and Cedar kinds are moſtly raiſed from ſeed. 


- 


306. ' THE GARDENER's VEGETABLE SYSTEM 
The ſeed is ſowed in the ſpring, in a bed of light 


earth, each ſort ſeparate, and covered in with mold, 
half an inch to an inch deep; they will come up ſome 
the ſame year, others probably not till the ſpring fol. 
lowing ; or ſome of the foreign, or more tender ſorts 

might be ſowed in pots, and plun d in a hot-bed, to 
forward them the ſame year, and Rould be expoſed by 
de rees to the full air: keep the whole clean from weeds 

and give moderate watering in dry, hot weather in 
ſummer ; and the young plants, of one or two years old, 
tranſplanted in the ſpring, in nurſery- beds, in rows fix 
inches to a foot aſunder, to advance in for a 
year or two, and then tranſplanted in wider rov's two 
feet diſtance, to acquire proper growth, generally per. 
mitting them to branch out from the bottom in their 
natural way ; or may only prune any low, under-ſtrag- 
gling ſhoots, and let all the others, and the top-ſhoot 
advance in full growth, to proper ſizes, for the intended 
plantations, 


Or, to propagate them by layers, flips, or cuttings, 
it may be performed in any of the ſorts occaſionally, in 
want of ſeed, or principally the Savins ; chuſing for 
layers, the young, under-branches, furniſhed with young 
ſhoots, which, in the ſpring, lay in the earth, they 
will be rooted in one years and lips or cuttings of the 
young ſhoots, planted in March or April, will emit 
roots, and grow; and when the whole, both layers, 
cuttings, &c, are properly rooted, next ſpring, tranſ- 
plant them in nurſery-beds, &c. to obtain a requiſite; 
growth, as adviſed in the ſeedling-plants. | 


Kainia—(KALMIA) or Dware-LavkzL. 


Claſs -and Order, 


| Decandria Monogynia, 
Ten Males, One Female; 


Or Plants with Hermaphrodite F. ak: having ter 
Stamina, or Males, and one Piſtillum, or Female, 


e 


very beautiful 1 an flowering-ſhrubs, for adorn- 
ing the ſhrubbery, flower-borders, &c., are of upright, 
moderate growth, with branchy, buſhy heads,  orna- 
mented with ovate and ſpear-ſhape leaves; and fine or- 
namental red flowers, in termi 


and lateral, corymbus 


— cluſters, moſt beautiful; having a five-parted perma- 


nent calyx to each flower; the corolla, or flower mono- 
petalous tubular, divided above into five ſegments, 
and contain ten ſtamina and one piſtillum; ſucceeded 


by a roundiſh, quinquelocular, or ſive-celled capſule, 


furniſhed with ſmall ſeeds; and by which the plants 


are raiſed, likewiſe by ſuckers and layers. 


«4a « av 


Or TREES, SHRUBS, PLANT s, FLOWERS, any FRUITS. ey 


© The Species of KALMIA are, 
1. Kar ura latifolia, Broad-leaved Kalmia. 


A moderate ever- ſhrub, of branchy growth,” 
four or five feet hi e leaves (middling) ovate- 
vbtuſe; and us bunches of flowers, terminating 
the branches; — and July; moſt beautiful. Na- 
tive of Maryland, Virginia, Pennſylvania, &c. (Moift, 
light, or any foil.) . A, r 41 

Varieiy.— Striped broad-leaved Kalmia. 


2. KaLu1a anguſtifolia, Narrow - leaved Kalmia. 


A moderate ever-green ſhrub, of branchy, buſhy 
rowth, three or four feet high—the leaves (middling ) 
— longiſh; and corymbus bunches of flowers, 
laterally, or at the ſides of the branches; June, July, 
&c. very beautiful,-Native of Pennſylvania, and 
near New York, | 


Theſe are the moſt delightful of all ſhrubs, beautiful 
2zever-greens, and moſt delicately-fine flowering - plants; 
demand admittance in every curious garden, to embel- 
lh principal ſhrubbery clumps: may be obtained at 
the nurſeries, for planting, in autumn or ſpring; and 
are propagated by ſeeds, layers, and ſuckers, in the 
ame ſeaſons. | 


So the ſeeds principally in the ſpring, in a bed of 

light earth, or in pots;-or, if the 2 are plunged in 
a gentle hot- bed, it will forward germination of 
the ſeed, and the plants in growth; they, in either 
method, will come up the ſame year: give them ſhelter 
in winter, and in ſpring prick them in a warm ſituation, 
or into pots, for moving under protection from froſt in 
winter for a year or two, then may be tranſplanted 
with balls into the full ground, either where they are 
wo remain, or in a nurſery, till advanced more in growth, 
for planting in the ſhrubbery, &c. or ſome may be 
continued in pots, and in winter, placed under ſhelter 
from froſt. - $ 15. Ab Do ge $8 ka el 


Or by layers and ſuckers, the former may be per- 
formed in autumn or ſpring, in the lower, young 
branches, layed down in the earth with the tops a few 
inches above-ground ; will de rooted for planting 
off in autumn or ſpring following; and ſuckers ariſin 
from the bottom, may be digged up in the ſpring wi 


a good ſeaſon, otherwiſe in autumn, about the middle 
or end of September, or in October or November 
and where any can be removed, or lanted, with 
balls to their roots, either from the ground, or 
pots, it will be an advantage. | 


They ſhould have a warm fituation, in the front of 
ſome principal ſhrubbery clump, or in a border, &c. 
where they may be conſpicuous to fight, as they make 
a appearance at all ſeaſons; and very ornamental 
is th Wow: in large, corymbus bunches. 


Lavanduta, LAVENDER, of the 
| Claſs and Order 


Didynamia Gymnoſpermia, 
 Tavo Powers, Seeds naked; T 
Or Plants with Flowers Herm.) having four Stamina, 
two being ſuperior, or longer than the others; and 
Seeds naked, or without any Veſſel or Cover. 


THE LAVANDUTA compriſe two hardy, under- 
ſhrubby, aromatic ever- eligible to plant in 
gardens and ſhrubberies, r are of 
upright, buſhy growth, two or three feet high, gar- 
niſhed with ſmall, narrow, and linear ſpear-ſhape leaves; 
of a hoary, whitiſh hue, and long, ere& ſpikes, of 
ſmall, tubulous, ringent or grinning flowers, blue, 
purple, &c. having one-leaved cups, a ſmall, mono- 
petalous —. 1 ulous _ and divided and rin- 

t ; two ſuperior in to 
. 
„ Which 


le; and the germen grows four naked ſ 

2 — uſed. for fowing, as the ts propagate 
freely by planting ſlips and cuttings of the young ſhoot, 
in and ſummer. a 1 8 


| The harqh Species of LAVANDULA e. 
1. LAVANDULA Spica—(Spica) Spike-flowering Las 


vandula, or Common Lay 


A ſmall, ſhrubby, buſhy plant, growing two or three- 
feet high the 25 7 A. narrow, whitiſh-gretn ) 
ſpear-ſhape, and intire ; and long, erect ſpikes of flowers,. 
naked, or without leaves; June; July and Auguſt 


Native of the ſouthern parts of Europe. (Am commes. 


roots, ſo as each forms at once a rooted young plant, ſoil and fituation.) | 


which may be planted either in a nurſery, or ſtrong ones 
in the ſhrubberzes, &c. where they are to continue. 


| Generally, for planting theſe curious ever-green 1s, Y 
a ſhrubbery, or any where in pleaſure-grounds for or- 
nament, they being of. proper growth when two to 
three feet high, the ſpring, about March and April, is 


: : N . as * 
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Broad - leaved Common Lavender. 
Dwarf Lavender. 8 7 n 12 191 
8.1 Blue - ſpiked Common Lavender. 222: d 
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2. LavanDUia Sraecha.(Stoechas) or French La- 
Wd | vender. ä | 


A ſmall, ſhrubby plant, of two feet growth—the 
leaves (all, narrower r linear; and 
tuſted ſpikes of purple flowers; July and Auguſt.— 
Native of the ſouthern parts of Europe. ¶ Auy common 
foil and fituation. ) 3 


Both theſe ſpecies of Lavandula are fine, aromatic 
under- ſhrubs, of er ſlender growth; produce nu- 
merous ſpikes of flowers of great fragrance, and for 
which the Common Lavender is cultivated in kitchen- 
gardens, and producing its flowers in perfection in Jul 
and Auguſt; are gathered for domeſtic occaſions, ſuc 
as to put in ſmall paper bags to lay among cloaths to 
© perfume them with their aromatic odour; alſo in larger 
tities to diftil for Lavender water, &c. and both 
2 ſpecies are eligible to plant in ſnrubberies, as flow- 
ering · ſnrubs, diſpoſed towards the front parts, accord- 
ing to their degrees of growth, in aſſemblage with other 
ſmall ſhrubs ; likewiſe to plant in borders; and, in all 
of which, trained in buſhy heads, will make an agree- 
able variety at all ſeaſons, and flower ornamentally in 


ſiummer. 


© They may be procured at the nurſeries for planting, 
in autumn or ſpring, and are eaſily raiſed plentifully by 
lips and cuttings. . ORE b 1 N 


„To propagate: theſe plants, take off a quantity of 
the CN ſhoots, - in March, April, or May, 
either ſlipped off by hand, or cuttings with a knife, 
five; fix, eight or ten inches long; trim away the under 
leaves, 2 plant them in a ſhady border, watered in 
dry weather: they will root freely and ſoon, the ſame 
year, ſhoot at top, and form little buſhy plants, by the 
end of the ſummer, for tranſplanting, where they are 
to remain in autumn or ſpring following. 


When required for xitchen-garden culture, for the 
flowers, ſhould cultivate principally the Common Blue- 
ſpiked Lavender, and planted either in beds or borders, 
eighteen inches or two feet diſtance, to grow in ſingle, 
buſhy plants, or occaſionally planted as an edging along 
the front of a border, either in flips or cuttings, 
planted: at once to remain fix inches aſunder in the 
row, or in rooted" young plants, raiſed as above, and 
kept regular by clipping every ſummer ; or where con- 
fiderable ſupplies of flowers are required, they may 
| be planted in continued rows, three feet aſunder, to 
have room to advance in fall growth, to produce large 
crops of flowers accordingly: in ſome of the extenſive 
kitchen „in the neighbourhood of London, as 
about Batterſea, and plates adjacent, they plant vaſt 
quantities in ſingle rows, between the large breaks of 
| 8 to furniſh large productions of flowers for the 
ſupply of the markets. | 


feet high che ſtem ſhrubby ; leaves (/arg 


" HE GARDENER'!s VEGETABLE SYSTEM 


In the above different methods, the plants ſhould he 
permitted to grow in full heads, and they will produce 
plenty of flowers every ſummer, which attaining per. 
fection in July and early part of Auguſt,, ſhould be 
gathered in dry weather, for the. particular or different 
economical purpoſes for which they are required and 
adapted ; the plants will continue many years, and 
when they grow naked, ſtubby, or of a decaying na- 
ture, raiſe freſh ſupplies in due time to ſucceed them 
in proper growth. . | 


For ſhrubberies, borders, &c. in the pleaſure-ground, 
both. the ſpecies of Lavender are eligible, as before 
intimated ; and may be planted in any common ſoil, 
and ſuffered to grow up un full heads. : 


| Lavatzza—(Lavatera) or TREE MALLOW, 
| Claſs and Order. WY 


Monadelphia Polyandria, 
One Brotherhood, Many Males ; 


Or Plants with Flowers ( Herm.) having all the Sta- 
mina joined in one Set, or Brotherhood; cn numerous 
Males, or Stamina, in each Flower. | - 


THIS Genus furniſhes ſeveral ſhrubby-ftalked, mal- 
vaceous plants, growing with an upright, fingle ſtem, 
four or five, to eight or ten feet high, terminated by 
buſhy heads; a garmhed. with large, roundiſh, 
three, five, and ſeven-lobed, IO "a leaves, and 
terminating. the top in a tuft; and largiſh, purple 
flowers, fin ly and # cluſters, compoſed mw — 
ſhaped petals; including many ſtamina, monadelphous, 
or united below in, one ſet; an orbicular germen, ſup- 
porting a thort Kyle, and ſucceeded by many ſeed- 


aplules collected into a head, having each one 
kidney-ſhape ſeed, and by which the plants are 


raiſed ; an 


ſome alſo by cuttings of the ſtems and 


The hardy, ſhrubby LAVATERAS are, 


1. LAVATERA arboreay Tree-like Lavatera, or Tree 


Mallow. \ 
Atall, upright plant, wich a ſingle, herbaceous - Iike 
ſtalk, growing eight or ten feet high the ſtem tree · like 


ſingle; leaves (large, /oft) ſeven-angled, plaited and 
downy ; and peduncles or flower-ſtalks at the axillas 
of the leaves and ſtem, crouded, having each one 
purple flower. Native of Italy. (Dry, er any com- 
mon light ſoil.) | i 

2. LV AT EAA frilala, Three - lobed leaved ſhrubby 


4 
Py 
* 


Lavatera. | 


Anupright, ſhrubby-ſtalked plant, growing four or five 
5 ſomewhat 
hearted, 


ww © — 2 
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Or TREES, SHRUBS, PLANTS, FLOWERS, aud FRUITS. 


hearted, almoſt, three-lobed roundiſh crenated, and 
heart-ſhape ſtipula ; and cles or flower-ſtalks ag- 
gregated, producing one large, pale-purple flow- 
er,—Native of Spain. (Dry, warm, or ſandy ſoil.) 


3. LavaTERa micans, glittering Tree Mallow. 


An upright, ſhrubby-ſtalked plant, growing five, to ſix 
or ſeven feet high—the ſtem tree-like, ſhrubby ; leaves 
(arge, ſoft) ſeven-angled, acute, crenated, plaited 

inal racems of purple flowers, — 


h ; and 
ae Spain — Portugal. (Dry, or ſandy fail.) 


4. LAvAaTERA olbia, Olbian ſhrubby Lavatera. 


An upright, ſhrubby-ſtalked plant, growing fouror five 
feet high the ſtem ſhrubby ; leaves (large, oft) five- 
lobed, halbert-form; and large purple flowers, ſingly. 
Native of France, &c. '(Mc/ly dry, warm ſoit.) 


g. LAVATERA Jufftanica, Luſitanian, or Portugal, 
. ſhrubby Lavatera. 


An upright, ſhrubby- ſtalked plant, four or five feet high 
the ſtem ſhrubby ; leaves (larger, ſoft) ſeven-angled, 
plaited, and hoary; and terminal racems of purple 
flowers, —Native of Portugal. (Dry, warm et } 

Of the above five ſhrubby ſpecies of Lavatera, the 
firſt is the hardieſt and the moſt commonly cultivated 
in the full ground, the ſtem tall and ſingle; is ſome- 
what between a ſhrubby and herbaceous nature; ſome- 
times decays in a year or two in winter, or if planted 
in a dry, lean, or rubbiſhy ſoil, it will ſometimes 
ſtand ſeveral years: may be planted in any dry ſitua- 
tion in the ſhrubbery, or where required; the other 
four are more tender, ſhould have a warm, dry fitua- 
tion, or ſandy foil ; and will continue of ſeveral years 
duration, in root and ſtem ;. though it is alfo proper to 
have a plant or two of each of thoſe four ſorts in pots, 
to remove to ſhelter of a green-houſe in winter, as 
ſometimes thoſe in the open ground are killed, or much 
cut, by the effects of rigorous froſts in ſevere ſeaſons. 


They being all propagated by ſeed, and the ſhrub- 
kinds alſo by euttings, ſhould: generally be tranſ- 
ted, young, where they are to remain; or the 

ſeed ſowed in the places where they are to continue. 


To propagate theſe plants from feed, ſbw it in 


March or April, in a bed of light earth, for tranſ- 


planting in ſummer or next autumn, or following ſpring, 
into the ſhrubbery, & c. to remain, eſpecially the aun 
22 z or may be ſowed in patches, in the places where 

plants are to ſtand, and thinned, while young, to 


one of the ſtrongeſt in each patch; and thus continuing, 
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not having any check by removal, they grow more 

ſtrong, hardy, and 1 or the four tenderer 

ſhrubby ſorts, being ſowed in beds, may both tranſ- 
lant — young into the ſhrubbery,-or borders, and 
me ſingly, in pots, to have protection in winter the 

firſt year or two, then turned into the full ground in the 

ſpring; others continued in the pots for moving under 
elter conſtantly in winter, in froſty weather. 


Or to propagate the four ſhrubby forts by cuttings 
in 


of the ſhoots, ſtem, or branches, is performed 


ſpring, March, or April; when, taking off ſome cut- 
tings, fix or eight, to ten or twelve inches long, plant 
them either in a border of light earth, or in pots of 
a ſimilar ſoil, giving moderate watering when the earth 
dries, they will root the ſame year; or in a hot-bed, 
or covered down with hand-glaſſes, will root ſooner, 
and ſhoot at top; and when fully rooted, and formed 
ſome top growth, they may be tranſplanted finally, 
ſome into the. ſhrubbery, borders, &c. others into 


pots, ſingly. 
Lauxus, BAY TREE, of the AN 
Claſs and Order 
Enneandria Monogynia, 
Nine Males, One Nala; GE 
Or Plants with Flowers (Hermaphrodite) having | ning 
Stamina, or Males, and one Piſtillum, or Female. 


THIS Genus, Laux us, furniſhes four hardy ſpe- 
cies of moderate tree kinds, compriſing one fine aro» 
matic ever-green, and three deciduous; all principall 
for ornamental plantations, ſhrubberies, &c. — 
teen, to twenty or thirty feet high in the different ſpe- 
cies; adorned with ſpear-ſhape, oblong, and three - 
lobed leaves, all of 2 mall hexape- 
Hons yellowiſh and whitiſh 2 nan any ca- 
YX, or cups; à corolla, compoſed of fix o 55 
containing nine ſtamina; an oval germen, — 
one ſtyle; and the germen grows an oval, unilocular 
red berry, having one oval hard ſeed, or nut; and the 
berries ripen plentiſully in autumn and winter, in the 
Common Bay nooner" £ for ſowing; the others not 
ſo abundant; but generally procured from America, by 
the ſeedſmen; and by which the different ſpecies are 
3 alſo by layers and cuttings of the young 


The hardy Species of L AURUS. art, - .. 

1. Lavsvs bil, Noble, or Common Bay Tree. 
A moderate ever - green tree, branchy from the bot- 
tom, Feine twenty to thirty feet high the leayet 

(middling fizz, dark-green) ovate-ſpear-ſhape, veined, 


and perennial, or remaining all the year; and quadrifid = 
« 9 yell it 


1 


1 
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above, an 


yellowiſh flowers, that are dioicous or ſometimes male 
and female, on two different trees. Native of Italy 
and Greece. (Dry, light, or any common ſoil.) 


Varieties —Broad-leaved Common Bay. 
Narrow-leaved Common Bay. 
Waved-leaved Common Bay. 
Striped-leaved Common Bay. 
Doeuble-flowered Common Bay. 


2. Lavkvs'e/vvalis, Summer-leaved, or Deciduous 
Bay Tree. 


A ſmall, deciduous tree, growing ten or twelve to 
fifteen feet high—the leaves (middling) oblong-ovate, 
acuminate or pointed, veined, and annual or decidu- 
ous; and white flowers. Native of Virginia, near 


rivers. (Moiſt or any foil, and warm fituation.) 


3. LAukus Benzoin—=(Benzoin) or Benjamin Tree. 


A ſmall, deciduous tree, growing twelve or fifteen 
feet high— the leaves (middling, light-green) ovate, 


enervate, or without veins, both ends pointed, deci- 


duous,—Native of Virginia. (Warm, dry ſituation.) 


4. Lavnrvus Safſafras—(Saflafras) or Saſſafras Tree. 


A ſmall, deciduous tree, twelve or fifteen feet high 


the leaves (middling, light- green) three- lobed and 
intire.— Native of Virginia, Carolina, and Florida, 


(Warm fituation, moiſt or any common ſoil.) 


 Farictics,—Three-lobed and intire-leaved Saſſafras 
| | Tree. 


Undivided, bay-leaved Saſſafras Tree: 


15 All theſe Tpecies of Lone are defirable, ornamental 


trees, to aſſemble in principal plantations and ſhrub- 
beries; the firſt of which, in the different varieties, as 


fine ever-greens, trained either in taller ſtandards with 


a fingle ſtem, in which they will grow fifteen to twen 
feet high, or more; but as the Bays often riſe with 
ſeveral ſtems, branchy to the bottom, in a ſhrub-like 
growth, ſome may alſo be cultivated accordingly ; and 
the other three, my deciduous, are proper to intro- 
duce in the moſt conſpicuous plantations of deciduous 
trees and ſhrubs; and all of which, both of the ever- 
green and deciduous kinds, may be trained, ſome in 
the tree way, with a ſingle ſtem below, and full heads 
others to grow ſhrub-like, in a buſhy or- 
der; and the Common Bay, in its branchy growth, is 
likewiſe proper to -train for handſome ever-green 
hedges, either kept regular by an annual clipping in 
fummer, or permitted to run up rough, nearly in a 
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natural growth, aud the long-projefting and rambling 
ſhoots cut in with a knife: this tree alſo admits of train. 

ing in ſtandards, for introducing in ever-green tree 

plantations, having the lower and under boughs pruned 
up by degrees, and it will ſhoot up faſt above, form 
— head, and make a fine appearance at all 
eaſons. 


Moſt of theſe trees are of an aromatic and odotife. 
rous quality; and for which property; the leaves of 
the Common Bay are often uſed in culinary occaſions; 
and this, and ſome of the others, are alſo eſteemed very 
ſalutiferous in a medical way; but, particularly, the 
Saſſafras is much 2 5, for Saſſafras tea, be. 
ing a ſtrong, aromatic, and efficacious purifier; the 
wood of which, cut into ſmall flips, is the part uſed, 
and of which great quantities is imported in this coun. 
try, for the droggiſts; and being prepared into chips, 
aforeſaid, is ready for uſe, as above, in which it is 
both palatable and wholeſome, well ſweetened with ſu- 
gar, and mollified with plenty of milk, or cream, 


Theſe four ſpecies of Laurus are cultivated, for 
ſale, at moſt of the public nurſeries, where they may 
be procured of proper growth, two, three, or four, 
to five or ſix feet high, Ke planting; though, if only 
two or three to four feet, will generally be more ſuc- 
ceſsful than if tranſplanted of larger fizes, eſpecially 
the Common Bay; and which, where convenient to 
temove them with balls of earth, will be of greater 
advantage, particularly for large full plants. 


The general ſcaſon'for removing and planting theſe 
trees, of all the ſorts, is either in October or Novem- 
ber, or in the ſpring months. 

| # 

The propagation, or method of raiſing the different 

ſpecies, is by ſeed; layers, and 2 i 


The ſeed, or berries, for ſowing, are obtained of 
the ſeedſmen, and at many of the principal nurſeries; 
they .may be ſowed in autumn or ſpring; though as 
thoſe of the deciduous kinds are commonly received 
from America, they ſeldom arrive before the ſpring 
ſeaſon : ſow all the ſorts in beds of light earth, either 
in drills, or broad-caſt, and covered in evenly an inch 
deep; or ſome might be ſowed in pots, in the ſpring, 
eſpecially the American kinds, and plunged in a mo- 
derate hot-bed to forward them; and in all of which 
give gentle waterings, kept clean from weeds all ſum- 
mer, proteted from froſt in winter; and when the 
plants are of one or two ſummers growth, ſhould be 
tranſplanted in nurſery-beds, where, advancing in 
ſtrength, one or two years, may be tranſplanted in 
wider nurſery-rows, or ſome where they are to remain; 
or when thoſe continued longer in the nurſery are from 
two or three, to four or five feet, are proper for the 
plantations in which they are intended. 55 * 


Or the Lauras ſtivalis, being tenderer, it, and 
ſome of the other American ſorts, may alſo be planted, 
while of young growth, from the ſeed-bed into pots, 
fingly, to place under ſhelter from froſt the firſt year 
or two, or till they obtain ſtrength, then turned out, 
with balls, into the full- ground, in a warm fituation ; 


eſpecially the former mentioned. 
I» Layers of the lower young ſhoots, in ſpring or au- 
pf tumn, will root in one year; generally performing it 
$2 by ſlit-laying, gaſhing or ſlitting the ſhoots a little on 


ry the under fide, that _ layed in the earth, three 
de inches deep, keeping the ſlit open, and the top upright 
e. above ground, pegged down, and earthed in the above 
he depth; and when rooted, cut them from the ſtools, and 


d, plant them in the nurſery, to acquire proper growth 
D for the ſhrubbery, &c. A 


is Suckers often ariſe abundantly from the roots of the 

u- Common Bay, which may be digged up with roots to 

each, in autumn or ſpring, and planted either where 

they are to remain, or in a nurſery, for one, two, or 

or three years, to obtain larger growth for the intended 
ay purpoſes . 


ily When the young trees, raiſed by any of the above 
fl methods of propagation, are advanced two or three, 
ly to four or five feet in growth as before intimated, they 
to are of proper ſizes for final tranſplanting in ſhrubberies, 
ter and other places, where they are to remain. 


In the final planting of theſe trees, in ſhrubberies 
eſe and other plantations, generally diſpoſe the Common 
m- Bay with ever-greens of ſimilar growth, either to grow 

up tall in ſtandards, or to advance in buſhy heads, 

branchy almoſt from the bottom; and the other three 
ent ſpecies introduce principally with other deciduous kinds, 
4 in ſomewhat ſheltered, warm ſituations, eſpecially the 
6) Laurus &ftivalis, or planted againſt a ſouth wall, as 
of this is rather tenderer than moſt of the other ſpecies ; 
Fr or may alſo plant ſome in pots, to remove under ſhelter 
yt in winter, as being liable to ſuffer by rigorous froſts, 
"el and 1s therefore alio rally kept among the green- 
in houſe exotics, though, when planted in a ſheltered 
5 place, as above, in the full nd, will ftand our 
ordinary winters tolerably well, and harden by de- 
grees, : | 


When deſigned to plant the Common Bay, for a 
garden hedge, it ſhould generally be planted in young 
growth, of one or two to three feet, ſet a foot aſun- 
der; or if ſpreading plants, may be planted eighteen 
inches diſtance: permit them to run up at top, and 
the projecting ſide-ſhoots cut regular in ſummer, never 
cut in winter; or may occaſionally plant ſome hedge- 
Ways, to cover any naked, unfightly walls, palings, &c. 
and the branches nailed thereto in a ſpreading man- 


ner. 
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Lzpun, MARSH CISTUS, or Wild Roſemary. 
Claſs and Order. , 
Decandria Monozynia, 
Ten Males, One Female; 


Or Plants with Flowers ( 8 ten Stamine 


and one Piſti 


THIS Genus is compoſed of low, under-ſhrubby 
ever-greens, of ſmall, buſhy growth, ornamented with 
ſmall, linear, and ovate leaves, and ſmall, corymbus 
bunches of reddiſh flowers, conſiſting of five ſmall 
petals, ten ſtamina, and one piſtillum ; ſucceeded by 
roundiſh capſules, furniſhed with many ſeeds, by which, 
ſowed in a moiſt border, the plants are raiſed; likewiſe 
by off-ſet root-ſuckers, layers and lips. 


The Species are, 


1. LI DUN palufre, Marſh Ciſtus Ledon, or Wild 
Rofemary. | 
A ſmall, low, under-ſhrubby ever-green, two feet 
growth—the leaves (/mall, narrow) linear, hairy on 
the under-fide, and ſmall flowers in a corymbus.— 


Native of the northern parts of Europe, in marſhy 
ground. ¶ Moiſt, or mar/hy fituation.) 


 Parietties —Larger, Upright, Wild Roſemary. 
Smaller, Procumbent, Wild Roſemary. 


2. LE DUN /atifolium, Broad-leaved Marſh Ciſtus. 
3. LI Dun /ongifolizm, Long-leaved Marſh Ciltus. 
4. Lepun thymifolium, Thyme-leaved Marſh Ciſtus. 


Theſe are all ſmall, under-ſhrubs, moſily inhabitants 
of Lev boggy ſituations: they may be planted 
in ſomewhat ſimilar ſoils, or any moiſt ſhrubbery clumps, 
borders, or where convenient, fcr variety; and axe 
propagated by parting the roots, or detaching, or ſlip- 
ping the off- ſet ſuckers, alſo by layers of the es; 
and by ſeed, ſowed in autumn or ſpring, in a ſhady, 
moiſt fituation ; and planted out where they are to remain. 


* 


Licvusr run, PRIVE TT. 
Claſs and Order. 


Diandria Monogynia, 
Two Males, One Female; 


Or Plants with Hermaphrodite Flowers, having two 


Stamina, or Males, and one Piſtillum, or Female. 


THE L1cvsTzum conſiſts of moſt hardy, large, 
buſhy ſhrubs, deciduoys and ever-green, eligible tor 
| the 
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the ſhrubbery, and valuable for forming very neat and tinuing leaves in conſtant verdure at all ſeaſons; but fo 
expeditious hedges ; are of upright, full growth, branch- that occaſion, and hedges, any of the forts are eligible, 
ing thick and 5 from the very bottom ; cloſely , 

garniſhed with ſmalliſh, ovate-oblong leaves, oppoſite; They are propagated by ſeeds, layers, ſuckers, and 
and many ere, oval ſpikes, of ſmall, whitiſh flowers cuttings. ö ; 


in ſummer ; having one-leaved cups, four-parted above, 1 | 1 
a ſmall, monopetalous, funnel-ſhape corolla, quadrifid Sow the ſeed in autumn or ſpring, in a bed of com. 


or four- parted; two ſhort ſtamina and one piſtillum, mon earth, in drills an inch or two deep, or broad-caf, 
and the ſpikes of flowers ſucceeded by cluſters of round- on the ſurface, and earthed over that deptu; they will 
ich, black berries, containing four ſeeds, ripe in au- come up freely in ſpring, or beginning of ſummer; 
tumn and winter; proper for ſowing to propagate the and when the plants are of one ſummer's growth, tranſ. 
plants; which are alſo raiſed plentifully by ſuckers, plant them into nurſery-rows; and in which they may 
layers, and cuttings. either be permitted to grow up rough or buſty from the 
bottom, both for hedges and ſtandard ſhrubs ; or, for 

- . 8 the latter, ſome trained with a ſingle ſtem, pruning up 

The Spectes and Varieties of LIGUSTRUM are, the lateral ſhoots and branches below, and encouraged 

. | to branch out full above in buſhy heads; and when two 

1. LicusTRUM wu/gare, Common, Deciduous Privet. or three, to four or five feet high, are proper for final 
ES „ in ſhrubberies, or where the may be re. 

A large, upright, buſhy, deciduous ſhrub, growing gon or for hedges, they being trained in a buſhy, 
eight or ten feet high—the leaves ( /mallih, dark- ſpreading growth, feathered quite to the bottom; and 
green) ovate-oblong, and oppoſite; and erect, oval of one, two, to three or four feet, are of eligible ſizes 


ſpikes of whitiſh flowers; June or July.—Native of to plant for that purpoſe. 
England, and other parts of Europe. (Any ſoil and 
tuation.) ; Or to propagate them by layers, cuttings and ſuckers, 
it may be performed in the autumn or ſpring: layers 
Varieties. —Gold-ſtriped-leaved Deciduous Privet. of the pliant young branches and ſhoots will be abun- 


Silver- ſtriped- leaved Deciduous Privet. dantly well rooted in one ſummer, for planting off in 

| | autumn or ſpring following; likewiſe cuttings of ths 

; E , year-old ſhoots planted, will emit roots, and groy 

2. LicvsTRUM ſemper-wvirens, Ever- green Italian freely; and ſuckers ariſing from the bottom of old 
Privet. | lants, may be taken off with roots, and planted, form- 


ing at once proper rooted plants. 


1 A large, 28 2 growing eight or ten | 
eet high—the leaves ( /mallih, dark-green) ovate» | : n a 
oblon, 5 oppoſite, and * — al the — ; = erect, All the Privets, being moſt hardy ſhrubs, admit of 
CCC 
. . . in , ere many 
— and Sonatas.) — ſhrubs would not grow); and admit of remoyal 
for planting any time in open weather, from September 

3. LicusTRUM latifaliun, Broad-leaved Carolina or October, till March or April; or, on particular oc- 
 Privet. caſions, might be tranſplanted ſucceſsfully in May or 
| June, as they have abuncant roots, ver | dai ſo as 

A large, ever-green ſhrub, eight or ten feet high they may readily be tranſplanted with balls, which, par- 
the leaves (larger, dark-green) ovate-oblong, oppo- ticularly in late planting as above, in the latter part of 
ſite; and erect Pikes of whitiſh flowers; July. Na- ſpring, or in ſummer, would be of greater advantage, 


tive of Carolina. (Any common ſoil.) by __ them continued in growth, without flint, I 


or much check by removal. 
Theſe ſhrubs, being of large, erect, buſhy gr&wth, 

are adapted for ſhrubberies, and other plantation diſ- They are proper to plant in ſtandard, buſhy ſhrubs, 

tricts in pleaſure-grounds, in aſſemblage with other for variety in ſhrubberies, or any general plantations of tl 

hardy ſhrubs and trees; and are remarkably well ſhrubs and trees; and in which, as they often run into p 

adapted for forming neat, cloſe garden hedges, proper long, rambling ſhoots, they ſhould be pruned to ſome ( 

both for internal diviſions and occaſionally for outward regular. order, in ſummer or winter, as may be re- 

fences, as they grow very cloſe and expeditiouſly ;. and quired. 

are likewiſe hong to plant in a ſpreading growth againſt | " 

naked or unſightly walls, or palings, &c. where re- For Privet , ox may be formed, both by 
; quired to have them covered, and for which the ever- plantin young plants of one, two, or three feet, 

green ſorts are moſt eligible, on account of their con- planted a . 
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Or TREES, SHRUBS, PLANTS, FLOWERS, a FRUITS. 


full hedge, plants of three to four, or five feet, might 
be ſucceſsfu ly planted; or by ſeed, ſowed in a drill 
where the hedge is intended, and the plants to remain 
and in either methods train them regular in their ad- 


yancing growth, by clipping the fides once or twice 


every ſummer, and may either be kept of a moderate 
height, of three or four feet, by clipping them at top 
to 5 height required, or permitted to run five, fix, 
or ſeven feet high, cutting them in gradually narrowing 
or tapering, on each fide to the top, which, when 
of the deſired height, may alſo be clipped even. 


STORAX, 
TREE. 


Claſs and Order. 


* 
LiQUu1DAMBAR, or SwzzT Gun 


Monoecia Polyandria, 
One Habitatian, Many Males; 


Or Flowers, Male and Female, ſeparate, on one or the 
fame Tree, and the Males having many Stamina, | 


THE LiquipamBar compriſes two ſpecies of 
elegant, — trees, for ornamental plantations, 
being of ſtraight, handſome growth, rifing twenty to 
thirty feet high ; adorned in ſummer with largiſh, pal- 
mated-angular, and oblong foliage, imparting a ſweet, 

mmy, fragrant ſubſtance, and male and female 
| apart on the ſame tree; the males in conic 
amentums, and females globoſe perianthums; have 
four-leaved and double involucrums, and with a bell- 
ſhape cup to each floret, but no petals; numerous ſta. 
mina in the males, and in the females two piſtillums or 
ſtyles, ſucceeded by a _ body of many roundiſh 
capſules, filled with oblong ſeeds; not ripening plen · 
tifully in this country, but procured in abundance from 
America by the ſeedſmen, and by which, ſowed in the 


ſpring, the trees are raiſed; and are alſo propagated 


by layers. 


Two Species, viz. 
1. LiquiDaMBaR, Styraciflua—(Styraciflua) or 
. Styrax- flowing Liquidambar. 
A middling, deciduous tree, growing twenty or 
thirty feet high—the leaves (moderately-large, lobated) 


palmated-angular.—Native of Virginia and Mexico. 


(Light or moift ſoil.) 


2. LiquiDAMBAR 4/plenifolium, Spleen-wort-leaved 


A moderate, deciduous tree, growing twenty feet 
high—the leaves (/maller, cut-d:yided) oblong, alter- 
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nate, ſinuated.— Native of North America. (Lig 
or any common ſoil.) ; 


Both theſe are fine ornamental trees, to aſſiſt in com- 
poſing principal decorative plantations in pleaſure- 
grounds, and in forming curious ſhrubberies, clumps, 
&c. in aſſemblage principally with other deciduous 
trees, and large ſhrubs of the more curious, defirable 
kinds; or in any general or particular diſtricts, as may 
be required, or thought eligible; and for which occa- 
ſions, young trees, of proper growth, may be pro- 
cured at molt of the nurſeries, and planted in the ge- 
neral ſeaſons of autumn or ſpring. 


The propagation of theſe trees is by ſeed and lay- 
ers, in the ſpring and autumn: ſow the ſeed in March 
or April, in a bed of light earth, or in pots of the 
ſame ſoil; and covered in with earth an inch deep, 
they will come up the ſame year : give the 
caſional protection in winter from ſevere froſt, and 
when of one or two years growth in the ſeed-bed, tranſ- 
plant them in the ſpring into nurſery- rows; where train 
each with a ſingle ſtem, run them, with the top-ſhoot 
entire, to aſpire in height, pruning off lateral growths 
below, and itted to branch out above in regular 
heads; and when about four or five, to fix or eight 
feet, are proper for the plantations in which they are 
deſigned. 


Layers of the young wood, in the lower, 2 
branches and ſhoots, in the autumn, or early ſpring 
months, will root in one year, and ſhould then be 
planted off in the above- mentioned ſeaſons into the 
nurſery, and ordered as adviſed for the ſeedling- trees. 


The trees, raiſed by either of the methods, as 
above, when of ſome advanced in the nurſery, 
three, four, or five, to fix or ſeven feet, may have 
their final tranſplanting, as required, in the plantations 
where they are deſigned to remain, for ornamenting the 
pleaſure- ground: may be performed in autumn, in 
October or November, or any of the ſpring months, 


from February to April. i 
LixtodexnDRON (Lily Tree) commonly called TU. 
II TREE. - 
Claſs and Order. 

Polyandria Polygynia, 


Many Males, Many Females; 
Or Plants with Flowers (Hermaphrodite) having many 


Stamina, or Male generative Organs, and many Pi 
tillums, or fr hy 18 - * 


THIS Genus furniſhes but one lardy ſpecies; a Ans, 
lofty-growing, deciduous ys of rw. ray ſtraight 


ts oc - 
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growth, and beautiful in its foliage and flowers, for 
adorni”g any ornamental plantations; is garniſhed, in 
ſammer, with large, lobated leaves, fingularly trun- 
cated at the ends, and many campanulate, or bell- 
ſhape, liliaceous, or lily-form flowers, ſomewhat re- 
ſembling the form of a tulip ; compoſed of fix petals 
in two ſeries, containing numeroys „ and many 
germina, which grow a conic body of numerous, an- 
gular ſeeds, placed imbricatim, or lying over one an- 
other: ripening in autumn, though not abundantly in 
England, but procured plentifully from America, and 
by which che trees are generally propagated. 


One hardy Species, viz. 


L1z10DExDRON. T ulipifera—(Tulipifera Arbor) or 
| TULIP TREE. 
A lofty-growing, deciduous tree, advancing with a 
ſtraiglit ſtem, an branchy head, forty or fifty feet 
high—the leaves (large, ligbi-grren) lobated, three- 
parted, with the middle lobe truncated, as if cut off 
at the end; and bunches of ſmall tulip-ſhape flowers.— 
Native of North America. (Loamy or any common 


Fariety —Carolina- Tulip Tree, with the leaves 
| producted, more angled. 


This curious, deciduous tree, merits attention to 
plant for ornament and _— in principal planta- 
tions, in pleaſure-grounds, parks, &c. aſſociated with 
other ornamental trees of the deciduous tribe; in which 
it will diſplay a difti 2 diverſity in its growth, 
and large, lobated, fingular, truncated leaves; and, 
when advanced to ſome conſiderable ſize, produces 
flowers conſpicuouſly in ſummer, towards the ends of 
the branches: the tree is raiſed in all the nurſeries for 
public ſupply, and may be obtained for planting at 


| the uſual ſeaſons; and is propagated by ſeed ſowed in 


the ſpring. 


The feed of this tree, for ſowing, is commonly pro- 
cured from America, by the ſeed{men, in the ſpring ; 


when, in March or April, it ſhould be ſowgd in a bed 


of light earth, and covered in an inch deep; and when 
the plants are of one ſummer's growth in the ſeed- bed, 
tranſplant them in autumn or ſpring, in nurſery-rows; 


and trained with ſingle, clean ſtems, of four, five, or 


Air feet, for ſtandard trees, and to run up with full 


When * are advanced about four to five, or ſix 
Feet high, they are of proper growth for any intended 
ons. | | | 4 


LoxickRA, HONEY-SUCKBE. 
Claſs and Order, 


Pentandria Monogynia, 
Five Males, One Female; 


Or Flowers Hern.) having ve Stamina, or Male 
Parts, and one Piſtillum, or Female. 


THE Lox1icera, or Honey-ſuckle, conſiſts of 
many ſpecies and varieties of ornamental, flowering- 
ſhrubs, volubilate climbers, and of upright, ſhrubby 
2 of great merit for adorning ſhrubberies, flower- 

rders, &c. in their numerous, beautiful, fragrant 
flowers, in ſummer and autumn; are moſtly deciduous, 
and ſome ever-green; ſome growing with long, ſlender, 
twining-climbing ſhoots, ten to fifteen, or twenty feet 
extent; others more upright growers, advancing three, 
four, five, to fix or n feet; decorated with oblong- 
oval, ſpear and heart-ſhape, middling and ſmall leaves; 
in the different ſpecies moſtly in pairs, oppoſite, and 
{ome fingly, others connected at the baſe, and perfo- 
rated by the ſtalks, or branches; and numerous, long, 


tubulous, five-parted flowers, red, white, yellow, &c. 


in bunches and in pairs; having ſmall cups divided into 
five parts; a corolla monopetalous, or of one petal, tu- 
bulous below, cut above into five reflexed ſegments, 
and furniſhed with five ſtamina, a roundiſh germen, 
ſupporting one ſtyle; and the germen grows a roundith, 
umbilicated, bilocular berry, red, blue, black, fone 
joining two or ſeveral together, and ſome diſtinct or 
ſingle; containing roundiſh and compreſſed ſeeds, by 
which, ſowed in the ſpring or autumn, the plants are 
occaſionally raiſed, or more generally by cuttings of 
the ſhoots and layers thereof. 


The Species of LONICERA are, conſiſting of volu- 
ilate Climbers, and upright Plants, viz. 


VoLUBILATE KilNDS—or with long, lender, tavin- 
ing- climbing ſtems and pot it her taining round a 
adjacent jupport of trees, flakes, buſhes, Qc. or trail on 
the ground; ſo ſhould generally baue ſuppart, or trained 
0 ball. 7 & Co 


| * 


1. Lox IRA Peryclimenum—(Peryclimenum) or Com- 


mon Climbing Honey- ſuckle. 


A twining-climbing, deciduous ſhrub, extending ten 
to fifteen or twenty teet length—the leaves (middling) 
oblong-ovate, oppoſite, all ſtanding diſtinct; and oval, 
9 pre gy heads of flowers, white, red, &c. 

une, July, and Auguſt, —Native of England, Ger- 
many, &c. (4ny foil aud fituation.) 


U - 


Varicties,—( Lonicera vulgare) or Common, Wild, 
White Honey-ſuckle, or Woodbine 
of the Woods and Hedges. 

Large, White, Common Honey-ſuckle. 
Late White Common Honey-ſuckle. 
Red-flowered Common Honey-ſuckle. 
Oak-leaved Common Honey-ſuckle. 
Striped-leaved Common Honey-ſuckle. 
Variegated, Oak-leaved Common Ho- 
ney- ſuckle. 
(Lonicera germanica) German, or Large 
Dutch Red Honey-ſuckle. 
Long- blowing, Dutch Honey-ſuckle. 
Late-blowing German Honey-ſuckle, 
Ever-green German Honey-ſuckle. 


2. Loxn1CERA Caprifoeliunn—(Caprifolium) or Early 
Italian Honey-ſuckle. 


A twining-climbing, deciduous ſhrub, extending 
ten or fifteen feet—the leaves (middling) ovate-ob- 
. top ones connate, or joining at the baſe, 
and perforated by the branch; and flowers verticil- 
late, or in whirls terminal, and fitting cloſe ; May 
and june. Native of the ſouthern parts of Europe. 
( Any common ſoil.) | 


Faricties. White · flowered Italian Honey-ſuckle. 
Red - flowered Italian Honey - ſuckle. 
Later Red - flowered. 
Yellow-flowered Italian Honey · ſuckle. 
Ever -green, late Red Italian Honey- 
ſuckle. | 


. Lox1ctRA ſemper-wvirens, Ever-green, Scarlet, 
: rampet4Joney-ſuckle. 


A twining-climbing, ever-green ſhrub, extending 
eight to ten, or fifteen feet—the leaves (middling) 
oblong-ovate, top ones connated at the baſe, and per- 


forated by the branch; and naked ones of flowers, 


in verticils, or whirls terminal; the flowers long, 
trumpet-ſhape, ſcarlet, (moſt beautiful). Native of 
Virginia and Mexico. (Any common ſoil, Sc.) 


Varieties, Greater Trumpet Honey-ſuckle. 
. Minor, or Leſs Trumpet Honey-ſuckle. 


4. LoniCcERA americana, American Ever-green Ho- 
ney-ſuckle. 


N (Balearica) Balearican, or Minorca Ever- 
| green Honey-ſuckle. 


Mons UPRIGHT K1ND3—Of more moderategrowth, 


with flowers, by pairs, on rach peduncle, 


5. Lonicera Ayloſteur——Xyloſteum—or Fly Honey-- 


ſuckle. 


A more upright, deciduous ſhrub, of fix or ſeven 
feet growth—the leaves (middling, ⁊ubitiſb- green) 
ovate-oblong, obtuſe, entire and downy ; and pedun- 
cles or flower-ſtalks, having each two flowers, ſuc- 
ceeded by red berries, in pairs, diſtinct.— Native of 
the cold parts of Europe, in hedges. (Any foil.) 


6. Lonicera alpigena, Alpine, Fly Honey-ſuckle. 


A moderate, deciduous ſhrub, three to four, or 
five feet=-the leaves ( ſmalliſh) ovate, acute, and 
entire; peduncles having each two flowers; and red 
berries, in pairs, joined.—Native of the Alps of Swit- 
zerland, Pyrenees, &c. (Any common ſoil.) 


7. LoxiczAA pyrenaica, Pyrenean Fly Honey» 


ſuckle, 
A moderate, deciduous ſhrub, three to four, or five 
feed the branches divaricated aſunder ; leaves - 


%) oblong, ſmooth; peduncles having each two 
flowers, fannel-ſhape, regular; and red berries, in 
pairs, diſtin, or not joined. Native of the Pyre- 
nean mountains. (Any common ſoil.) ; 


8. Lonictra nigra, Black-berried Alpine Honey 
ſuckle. 


A moderate, deciduous ſhrub, four or five feet 
8 leaves (all) elliptic, ovate, and en- 
3 peduncles, or flower-ſtalks, having each two 
flowers; and black berries, in pairs, diſti Na- 
tive of the Alps, Switzerland, and France. (Any 
foil and ſituation.) ln 


g. LoxicERA cervea, Blue-berried Honey-ſuckle, 


A moderate, deciduous ſhrub, of four or five feet 
— the leaves ( /malliſh, or middling ) and 
entire, by pairs and threes; peduncle, or flower- 
— having each two flowers; the ſtyles undivided " 
and blue berries, in pairs, joined-globoſe.——Native 
Switzerland. ( Ay foil, Ge.) | 


10. LoxicERA tatarica, Tartarian Red-berrie®Ho- 
ney- ſuckle. n Io 


A ſmalliſh, deciduous ſhrub, three or four feet 

S leaves (middling) heart - ſnape, obtuſe, 
th; peduncles having each two flowers, pale- 

bluſh-coloured ; and red ies, paired, diſtin, 


" Urtkicar 
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Ur zicht Growtns—or with flems erect, and pe- 


duncles ſuftaining many flowers. 


11, LoxiCcER a Symphoricarpos—(Symphoricarpos) or 
: Shrubby St. Peter's Wort. 


i An upright, deciduous ſhrub, three or four, to five 
| or fix feet high—the leaves (middling, 2 
roundiſh-ovate, petiolated, or with foot-ſtalks ; and 
lateral heads of greeniſh flowers pedunculated, ariſing 
|  ». at the ſides of the branches.— Native of Virginia 
| and Carolina. (Ay common ſoil.) 


12. Lonicenra Diervilla—(Diervilla) or Dwarf 
8 Yellow Honey-ſuckle. 


A ſmall, upright, deciduous fhrub, three or four 

feet . high—the leaves { fmalliþ) oblong-hearted, 

= - fſawed, and racems of yellow flowers terminating the 

g branches. Native of Acadia and North America. 
(Any common ſoil.) | 


The Honey-ſuckles are principal, ornamental, flow- 
ering-ſhrubs, in the climbing, trailing, and upright 
ſpecies, for adorning ſhrubberies, pleaſure-grounds, 

- flower-gardens, borders, and other compartments, 
and to plant in pots; as in all of which they make a 
beautiful appearance in their numerous, fine, odorife- 

| rous flowers, ſeveral months in ſummer, from May or 

f June, till September or October, in the different. ſpe- 

; cies and varieties; which, in the trailing, or climbing 

forts, particularly, are largeſt, moſt elegant and fra- 
\grant, and the ſarubs thereof are deſirable ornaments 
in every garden, either to plant againſt walls, palings, 
buildings, &c. to have ſupport thereof, and on which, 
to train their long-extending, ſlender ſtems, branches, 
and ſhoots, or to have ſupport of ſtakes, or ſtems of 
trees and arbours, whereby -to train them in their 
volubilate growth; and in which different methods 
they are peculiarly adapted, as they all er. ſup- 
port, otherwiſe the ſtems and ſhoots would trail on 
the ground: all the other ſpecies have alſo great merit, 
- 3s flowering-ſhrubs, to plant. in ſhrubberies, borders, 
Sc. and will effect a conſpicuous diverſity in their dif- 
.Ferent — of flowering, and colours of the flowers, 
c. 25 likewiſe, in the different ſorts, the berries ſuc- 
. ceeding the flowers make an agreeable variety in 


Ut the ſorts, both climbers ant upright Kinds, are 

- hardy ſhrubs, that will grow and proſper in any com- 

mon ſail of a garden, &c. and in moſt fituations ; but 

. neraliy flower ſtron eſt, in the greateſt perfection and 
hy In open « . 


C 


- 


of 


be planted in autumn or ſpring, or any time in mild 
weather, from ue _ _ or April; and are 
all readily propagated plenti by cuttings and layers 
of the young wood, which will be well — ow 


ſummer, for tranſplanting in autumn or ſpring follow. 


ing, and may be trained either with a ſingle ſtem a 
foot or two high, or more, then permitted to advance 
in branchy heads; or the climbing kinds deſigned for 
training to walls, &c. may train them with only a 
ſhort ſtem below, and to puſh out above in ſeveral 
branches; and the more firm or upright growers may 
be trained with a ſingle ſtem, from one to two or three 


feet, and full heads above, to plant for ftandards ; or 


likewiſe, for the ſame purpoſe, the climbing forts, 
may occaſionally be run with a fingle ſtem, ſupported 
each with a ſtake, and permitted to branch full at top, 
to form buſhy heads, pruning the long ſhoots accord- 


ingly. 


Theſe ſhrubs, for planting, are moſt proper, while 
they are of moderately-young growth, advanced, in 
the main ſtem and principal head, one to two, or three 
feet, excluſive of the long-extending ſhoots, 


The climbing, or trailing kinds, ſhould generally be 
planted either to have the ſupport of walls and palings, 
or to train againſt the wall of an houſe, or other build. 
ing, or to aſcend over arbours; and in all or any gf 
which to have the principal ſhoots trained in regular 
order; cutting out the weak ſtragglers, and prune the 
upper weak parts of the others, and nail them to the 
wall, either upright, or more or leſs horizontally, 
as the allotted ſpace admits, five or ſix inches aſunder; 


or others planted to twine round ſtakes,” poles, or the 


ſtems of trees ; and ſome to run over ſhrubs, buſhes, 
hedges, &c. in their natural order of growth; and 
likewiſe ſome may be planted detached in ſhrubberies, 
and formed into low, buſhy, ſtandard ſhrubs, aſſiſted 
by the ſupport of a ſtake to each, as formerly intimated, 
and trained with a ſingle ſtem, by cutting away the 
lateral ſhoats, and forming a full head above: prune 
the very long, rambling ſhoots, to preſerve the head 
within ſome moderate compaſs and regularity. 


But the more firm, or upright growers, may be planted 
for detached r l &c. 
trained principally with a ſingle, upright ſtem, one, 
two, or three feet; or any as ſeem to need ſupport, 
have a ſtake placed to each, the ſtem tied thereto; and, 
in all of which, pruning away the other lateral ſhoots, 
and ſuffered to — out _ to form the head ; and 
of which prune ſtraggling and rambling twigs, to ke 
the head fo ſome — veder: 4 8 


Or any of theſe ſorts of Honey-ſuckles may alſo be 


© trained _— walls, &c. as adviſed for the common 


climbing. kinds; eſpecially ſuch as produce long,. run- 
ning ſhoots, or of a trailing nature; or any others, 23 
| may 


"ft 


* 


re 


Or TREES, SHRUBS, PLANTS, FLOWERS, and FRUITS. 1 


may be required for variety or ornament to particular 
compaitments. . p 


The propagation, or ways of raiſing Honey-ſuckles, 
is principally by cuttings and layers of the young 
ſhoots, in ſpring or autumn; ſome alſo by ſuckers from 
the root, eſpecially the Lonicera Diervilia, or moſt of 


xy /cuttings and layers, is performed in autumn or 
ſpring, chuſing, for cuttings, ſome ſtrong ſhoots of 
laſt er; cut them into lengths of ſix or eight, to 
ten or twelve inches ; plant them by dibble, in a ſhady 
border, or where convenient, in rows a foot aſunder, 
by fix inches in the row, inſerted half way into the 
ground, they will be well rooted by the following au- 
tumn; and for layers, the young ſhoots, as above, are 
alſo proper, which ſhorten to moderate lengths; or 
prune down the weak tops, lay the ſtems in the earth, 
three or four inches deep, the<op part ſeveral inches 
above ground, they will be well rooted by the end of 
ſummer, for planting, off in autumn or ſpring, into the 
nurſery, or where they are to remain; and, in either 
method of propagation, train the young plant with a 
ſingle ſlem below, ſhorter or longer, ſix or eight, to 
twelve, fifteen, or eighteen inches, or two feet, or 
more, as required, for particular occaſions, agreeable 
to the foregoing intimations ; and permitted to ſhoot 
out above into branches for the oY which may have 
the long ſtragglers pruned more or leſs, as may ſeem 
neceſſary, according to their nature of growth, or order 
of training intended, as beforę explained. 


Suckers ariſing from the roots of any particular forts, 
as the Dierwilla, &c. before hinted, may be ſlipped 
off with roots, in autumn or ſpring, and planted in 
a nurſery; or ſtrong ones, where they are to continue 
as may be thought convenient. | 


Or alſo by ſeed of the berries, ſowed in the autumn 
or ſpring ſeaſon, in a bed of common earth, many 
oung plants will come up, which, in autumn or ſpring 
followin „may be pricked into nurſery-beds, in rows 
a foot — and managed as adviſed for the cuttings 
and layer-raiſed plants. 


The plants, raiſed by either of the above methods, 
when advanced one, two, or three feet in the principal 
ſtem and head, are of proper ſizes for pla 
different, or any particular compartment in 


Thoſe of the principal climbing kinds, daſigned to 
plant againſt. walls, one, two, or more ts, as 
thought expedient, ſhould have them run With ſeveral 
ſhoots or branches from near the bottom, d trained 
in moſtly at their full length, in ſummer; of unly prune 
very diſorderly ſtragglers; and in winter, reſerving 
the ſtrongeſt, cut out the weak, and prune the weakly 
upper parts of the remaining, and then nailed up re- 


_ 


ar; and thus forming a proper ſpread of branches, 


by degrees, to furniſh the allotted ſpace, they will 
pony plenty of young wood, annually, in ſummer, 


r flowering, which manage as above; and when any 
incipal branches fail, have young ſhoots trained in 
low to ſupply the place thereof, 2 


Or where any are planted to twine round ſtakes, 
trees, or to run over arbours, buſhes, &c. their ſnoots 


at firſt, being conducted to their reſpective ſupports, 
will moſtly attach themſelves thereto; giving occa- 
ſional aſſiſtance of tying, and extending where neceſ- 
fary ; and to prune diſorderly, rambling ſhoots. | 


And thoſe planted detached in ſtandard frubs,. 


trained with ſingle ſtems, more or leſs, and full heads, 
will require to. have the long, ſtraggling ſhoots, 
runed 1n, to continue the head 2 
fore obſerved. ; 


Lor us, BIRD*S-FOOT TREFOIL. , 
Claſs and. Order, 


Diadelphia - Decandria, 
Tao Brotherhoods, T en Males ; 


Or Plants with Flowers (Herm.) having two Sets of 


Stamina, or Males, and ten Stamina in each Flower. 


| "THE Lor us furniſhes two hardy ſpecies of low, 


under-ſhrubby flowering-plants, proper to admit in 
ſhrubberies; are of upright growth, garniſhed with 


trifoliate, or three-lobed. leaves, or compoſed each of 


three diſtin lobes; and heads of papilionaceous, or 
butterfly-ſhape flowers, of four irregular petals; con- 


fiſting of a roundiſh, reflexed vexillum, or ſtandard. 


two broad, roundiſh wings, a ſhort carina or keel he- 
low ; with ten ſtamina in two ſets, or un; joined, one 
ſeparate, and oblong, taper germen, ſupporting a 
eagle ſtyle, — by " cylindric, and ovate, 
bivalve pods, having many internal partitions, contain- 
ng each one ſeed, by which the plants are propa- 
gated; likewiſe by lips, cuttings, and lets. 


The Species are, 


1. Lorvs bir/uns, Hirſuted, or Hairy Bird's-Foot 


Trefoil. ; 


A ſmall, deciduous .under-ſhrub, of low, upright 
the ſtem ereQ, hairy; leaves ( /mal!) 

te; with hirſuted or ſhaggy heads of flowers; and 

ſhort, ovate, or egg-form — of France, 


2. Lor us re&us, Straight - podded Bird's- Foot Trefoil. 


A K eee ander-rud, of Wen elde 
growth the ſtem erect; leaves (/all W 


me what regular, as. 


- 


ſab-globoſe heads of flowers, and ſtraight, ſmooth 
ſeed-pods -- Native of France, Sicily, and Calabria. 
(Dry, warm fituation.) | 


Theſe two ſpecies are a ſort of under-ſhrubby, her- 


- baceous-like, perennial plants, eligible to introduce in 


ſmall ſhrubbery compartments, borders, &c. for or- 
namental flowering and variety: they are propagated 


by ſeed, ſowed in the ſpring, in a warm border, and 


the plants pricked in nurſery-beds for a year or two, 
to gain ſtrength, then tranſplanted where they are to 
remain; alſo by 5 or cuttings of the ſhoots in ſpring 
or ſummer, planted in a ſhady border; and by off- ſets 


ef the roots, parted in the ſpring or autumn. 


Lycivm, BOX-THORN, 
Claſs and Order. 


Pentandria Monogynia, 
Five Males, One Female; 


Or Fhaers (Hermaphrodite) having five Stamina, or 
Males, and one Piftillum, or Female, 


THIS Genus, Lyc1vM, furniſhes ſeveral ſhrubby 
evey-greens, of upright and trailing growth, admitted 


in ſhrubberies for variety, ſome of which being rather 


tender, require a warm, ſheltered ſituation, others are 
of a more hardy nature; moſtly armed with thorns, 
and garniſhed with ſmall and middling ſpear-ſhape and 
ovate, oblong leaves; and funnel-ſhape, purple and 
white flowers ; having five-parted, permanent cups; 
a monopetalons corolla, funnel-ſhape, tubular below, 
divided above in five parts l =_ rg 2 a round- 
iſh germen, ſupporting a ſingle ſtyle; and the germen 
— a 2 1 . many 

idney- ſhape ſeeds; by which the ſhrubs are ſometimes 
propagated, or more generally by layers and cuttings 
of the young wood. 


— 


The Species and Varieties are, 


1. Lrciun Wies Barbary Box- Thorn, or Roſe- 
PAT, mary-leaved Lycium, 


A middling ſhrub, with whitiſh branches, and of 
five or ſix feet , armed with thorns—the leaves 
mall, whitiſh) ſpear-ſhape, narrow, and of thickiſh 


ſubſtance; and the _ of the flowers bifid or two- 


Native of Aſia, Africa, and ſouthern 
of Europe. (Warm, ſheltered ſituation, and dry ſoil.) 


Faridtits,—Upright, Barbary Box-Thorn, 
© Trailing Barbary Box- Thom. 


* 


ally hardened, then tranſplanted into t 
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2. Lyctun nene, Cl.ineſe, Trailing Box-Thorn 
(ſuppoſed a variety of the Lyciam barbarum.) 


A trailing, climbing, ſarubby plant, extending ten 
or twelve feet, or more, armed with thorns—the leavey 
(middling) ovate ſpear-ſhape, Native of Aſia, &. 
( Any common ſoil and warm ſituation.) 


— 


Varieties —Broad-leaved Chineſe Box- Thorn. 
: Narrow-leaved Chineſe Box-Thorn, 


Theſe ſhrubs are proper to aſſemble in curious ſhrub. 
beries; but being moſtly ſomewhat tender, more par- 
ticularly the Lycium barbarum, ſhould have a warm, 
dry ſituation, or ſome alſo kept in pots to remove 


under ſhelter of a frame, or green-houſe, in winter: 


the Chineſe ſort is more hardy, to ſucceed in any com- 
mon expoſures, or may be planted againſt a warm wall, 
&c. both for the advantage of training their trailing 
branches thereto, and to afford them ſhelter more be- 
neficially from froſt; or if planted detached in the 
ſhrubbery, ſhould have ſupport of Rakes. | 


They may be procured at moſt of the principal 


nurſeries, for planting, which ſhould be performed 
either in autumn, about October or November, or in 
the ſpring. 


The propagation of all the ſorts is principally by 


cuttings and layers of the young ſhoots ;. plant the cut- 
tings principally in the ſpring, and may perform the 
laying alſo in that ſeaſon, or 1n the autumn; they will 
be rooted in one year; or cuttings” of . ſmall ſhoots 
might be planted in pots, and plunged in a hot-bed in 
the ſpring m\bnths, to forward them in rooting ſooner; 
and, in either method of propagation, forward the 
plants in a ſheltered part of the nurſery; or ſome pro- 
tected in winter, from froſt, till they obtain ſtrength; 
then may be tranſplanted into ſhrublgries, or where 
they are to remain. 


They are alſo raiſed from ſeed, occaſionally, where 
attainable; ſowing it in the ſpring, in a warm ſitua- 
tion, or in pots, and placed in a moderate hot-bed, in 
which the plants will come up ſooner, and be forwarded 
in growth, giving them plenty of air, and occaſional 
waterings, and have the full air all ſummer; and, in 
either method, the young plants ſhould be pricked in 
ſmall pots; ſingly, to place under ſhelter a year or two, 
or till they acquire ſome tolerable — 2 and gradu- 

| e full ground; 
or ſome continued' in pots, of proper ſizes, according 
to the advanced growth of the plants. | 


Mac- 


Or TREES, SHRUBS, PLANTS, FLOWERS, an» FRUITS, 


Macxnoilla-—(MAGNOLIA) or LAuREL-LEAVED 
Turir Taz, of the 


Claſs and- Order 


Polyandria Polygynia, 
Many Males, Many Females; 


Or Plants with Hermaphrodite Flowers, having many 
Stamina, or Male Frufifications, and many Piſtillums, 
or Females. 


THE Macnort1a compriſes or pr ene 
ever-green trees, and deciduous kinds, all flowering 
very ornamentally, growing fifteen to twenty or thirty 
feet high, or more, in the different ſpecies, decorated 
with mot elegantly large, and middling, oblong-ſpear- 
ſhape, and ovate- ſimple leaves; and large, ornamental, 
ennepetalous, or nine-petalled, white flowers, impart- 
ing an agreeable fragrance; having three-leaved cups, 
a corolla of nine large, oblong, concave petals, nu- 
merous ſtamina, and many germens and ſtyles; ſuc- 
ceeded by large, conic heads, of roundiſh-cluſtered 
capſules, furniſhed with roundiſh, baccated, or berried 
ſecds, which, being diſcharged from the capſules, are 
{ſuſpended by lender threads; ſeldom no_ in per- 
fection in England, but are obtained plentifully from 
North America, the place of their native growth, by 
the ſeedſmen; and by which the trees are propagated ; 
alſo by layers and cuttings of the young ſhoots ; all 
principally in the ſpring. 


The Species of MAGNOLIA are, 


1. Macxotia grandiflora, Grand-flowered Ever- 
green Magnolia, or Laurel-leaved Tulip Tree. 


A ſuperb, ever-green tree, with an upright ſtem, 
and large, branchy head, growing twenty to thirty, or 
forty feet high, or more—the leaves (met large, /ight- 


green, ſoining ) oblong, ſpear-ſhape, perennial, or ever- 


green; and large, white flowers, terminating the ends 


of the branches: June and July,—Native of Florida, 


Carolina, and other parts of America, 
any tolereble foil, and warm, dry ſituation.) 


V arieties.—Broad-leaved Ever-green Magnolia. 
| Narrow-leaved Ever-green Magnolia. 


Ferruginous 
Gl 
neath. 


(Loamy, or 
Ever-green Magnolia; 


2. MacxoLlia acuminata, Acuminated-leaved, Deci- 
duous Magnolia. 


A middling, deciduous tree, 


growing twenty feet 
high, or more=the leaves (maderately ge light- xc. 


great eſtimation for ornamental planti 


irony, coloured under- 
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green) ovate-obiong, acuminated, or ſharp-pointed, 
and deciduous; and large, blueiſh, or white lowers.— 
Native of Pennſylvania, in North America. { Light, 
loamy, or any tolerable foil, and ſheltered ſituation.) 


3. MacnoLta tripetala, Tri-dependent petalled Mag- 
nolia, or Umbrella Tree. 


- A middling, deciduous tree, ing tw feet 
high, or more—the leaves (moſt large, light-green) 
ſpear-ſhape, diſpoſed in rays, expanding like an um- 
brella; and large white flowers, having the three ex+ 
terior petals dependent.— Native of Carolina, and ſome 
parts of Virginia. (Any tolerable foil and ſheltered 
fituation.) | 


4+ MacnoLia glauca, Glaucous-leaved, ſmaller De- 
| ciduous Magnolia. 

A ſmall, deciduous tree, growing ten or twelve feet 
high—the leaves (midaling) ovate-oblong, glaucous, 
or ſea-green, whitiſh on the under ſide. Native of 
Virginia and Pennſylvania, (Any common foil and 


warm fituation.) 


Variety. —Double-flowered, Glaucous Magnolia. 


All theſe ſpecies of Magnolia are moſt deſirable, or- 
namental trees, for adorning the pleaſure-ground;- and 
have particular merit to aſſemble in curious collections 
of trees and ſhrubs, in principal ſhrubberies, in the 
moſt conſpicuous fituations; the Magnolia , grandi- 


fora, in particular, being a magnificent, ever-green 


tree of ſingular grandeur, and one of the moſt. beau- 
tiful of the ever-green tribe ; claims univerſal atten- - 
tion, to plant for ornament, ing delightful in 

its very large, ſhining foliage, in conſtant verdure ths + 
year roand: the other three ſpecies being deciduous, are 
in foliage only in ſummer; but effect a conſpicuous va- 
riety in that ſeaſon; and in all the forts, when ad- 
vanced- of ſome conſiderable growth, they produce 
their beautiful, large flowers, at the ends of the 
branches; ſo that, in the whole, theſe trees are of 
» in the moſt f 
conſpicuous ſhrubbery clumps, &c. or the Ever-green 
r, to plant Angly on plats, lawns, and prin- 
cipal borders; generally diſpoſing all the forts in ſome 
warm, defended compartments; and the ever-green 
kind, in particular, ſhould be defended from froſt with 


mats. 
They are all raiſed from ſeed, layers, and cutiiag-, 
as hereafter explained; and when Br 


or three feet high, are of proper ſize for — 


into ſbrubberies, or other parts of the pleaſure-gr 
2 K * C53] 8 0 _—_ "ha 


dme pleaſure-ground, generally allot them a 
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But the Ever-green Magnolias, particularly, being 
rather tender, and liable to faffer by the effects of ſevere 
froſt, ſhould generally, in their minor growth, be kepr 
in pots one plant in each, ready for moving under 
ſhelter of a frame, or green-houſe, in winter, to protect 
them in rigorous weather, in that ſeaſon, till they have 
acquired ſome tolerable degree of ſtrength; then tranſ- 
planted, with the balls of earth to the roots, into the 
full ground, in a warm part of the pleaſure-ground, 
or ſhrubbery; and in which, to have alſo occaſional 
ſhelter in ſevere winters, by an awning of mats, ſup- 
ported upon a framing of poles and rods, arched over 
each plant; or ſome planted againſt or near a ſouth 
wall, &c. for the greater advantage of protection. 


Or likewiſe, in the deciduous kinds, although of a 
hardier nature, it is proper to have ſome in pots, as 
above, while young, for placing under ſhelter from 
ſevere froſt, the rf two or three winters, till increaſed 
in ſome tolerable ſize and ſtrength, then turned out 
into the full ground; or others may be cultivated wholly 
In the open air, in a warm ſituation. | | 


The different ſpecies of Magnolias are cultivated for 
ſalc at all the principal nurſeries, where they may be 
obtained of proper ſizes for planting, about two, to 
three or four feet high; either occaſionally, ſome grow- 
ing in pots, convenient to tranſplant with balls, or 
ſuch as admit of removing therewith from the full 
ground, or with as full roots as poſſible. 


The ſeaſon for planting them is either in autumn, 
about the middle or latter end of September, or any 
time in October and early part of November, for the 
Ever-green Magnolia; the others in October or No- 
vember aforeſaid; or all the ſorts in the ſpring months, 
when mild weather, in February, March, or April; 
and where convenient to remove, or tranſplant any with 
a ball of earth, either from pots, or the full ground, 
eſpecially the Magnolia grandiflora, or any of the 
others, it will be of greater advantage in their preſent 
growth; though they will alſo ſucceed without balls, 
where not convenient to remove them therewith, if 
"taken up with a full ſpread of roots. 
In. planting them in ſhrubberies, and other parts of 
eltered 
ſituation in ſome principal compartments ; and if in a 
ſhrubbery, in aſſemblage with other ornamental trees 
and ſhru Fre them ſomewhat forward, where the 
may be conſpicuous to ſight; or the ever-green kind, 
in order to have it appear more diſtinguiſhable in its 
fingular beauty, is ſometimes ſtationed ſingly u 
grab -plats, &c. in ſome defended, warm part, either 
forming a ſmall clump of ground therein, for each 
Plant, or the graſs continued cloſe up round the ſtem, 
to effect a more rural appearance: and, in any of the 
methods or orders of planting the different ſorts, they 
ſhould be trained with a ſingle ſtem below, pruning 
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away the lateral ſhoots, &c. by degrees, and permitted 


to branch out above in full eads; an in winte:, it jg 
adviſeable, in the Ever-green Magnolia particularly, 
as before obſerved, to give protection from ſevere froſt, 
by erefting ſome thin, pliant poles, rods, or hoops, 
arch-ways over each plant, at the appearance of ſevere 
weather, and when the froſt is rigorous, cover with 
large Ruſſia garden mats. | 


The propagation, or methods of raiſing the different 
ſorts of Magnolias, is by ſeed, and layers and cuttings 
of the young ſhoots; each according to the following 
intimations. . 


The ſeed is commonly obtained in principal ſupplies 
from America, by the ſeedſmen, in the ſpring; and in 
which ſeaſon, in March or April, they are generally 
ſowed, either in a bed of light, good earth, in a warm 
ſituation, or in middling pots, filled with ſimilar ſoil, 
and covered in with fine mold half an inch to an inch 
deep; and thoſe ſowed in pots may either be plunged 
in a moderate hot-bed, to forward them a little, or 
placed in a frame defended occaſionally with glaſſes, 
or ſet under ſome warm fence; but generally removed 
to a ſhady ſituation in the heat of — and wa- 
tered, and placed under ſhelter of a frame, &c. in 
winter; and in the ſpring, when the plants are a year 
old, ſhould be tranſplanted, ſome ſingly, in ſmall or 
moderate Pots, others in a nurſery-bed, in a warm 
compartment; and if thoſe in pots are plunged in 
a gentle hot-bed, or bark-bed, for three or tour weeks, 
or more, having plenty of air admitted, and watered 
occaſionally, it will promote their freſh rooting ſooner, 
and run them off more effectually in a free growth; 
though, they will alſo ſucceed without that aſſiſtance; 
and 1n either method, give water in ſummer, and pro- 

tection from froſt in winter; training each with a ſingle 
ſtem below, and branches above; and when increaſed 
in ſtrength, the whole may be planged in the full 
ground; or having attained two or three feet growth, 
are of eligible ſize for the ſhrubbery, &c. 


Or by layers and cuttings, the young ſhoots are the 
3 parts; chuſing, for layers, the pliant, lower 
ranches, in autumn or ſpring, bowing them down, 
and lay the young ſhoots into earth, in the uſual me- 
thod ; and for cuttings, take off ſome young ſhoots, 
ſix or eight, to ten or twelve inches long, and planted 
in a bed or border; they will root the ſame year, both 
layers and cuttings; or cuttings planted in 8 
March or April, and plunged in a bark- bed, 
promote their rooting ſooner ; and the plants raiſed by 
theſe different methods, may be managed as adviſed 
for the ſeedling-raiſed plants, till of proper growth for 
final tranſplanting. 
Continue the whole in a ſheltered ſituation during 
growth, in the nurſery, &c. to have ſome 


om ſevere froſt; or ſuch as are contained 
x | ; | in 
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in pots, may be moved under ſhelter of a frame, or 


awning in winter, and, when the weather is ſevere, 
defended with glaſſes, mats, &c. 


MzniSPERMUM, MOON.-SEED, of the 


Claſs and Order 


Dioecia Dodecandria, 
Two Habitations, Twelve Males ; 


Or Male * Female Flowers, ſeparate, on two diſtinct 
Plants; and the Males having twelve Stamina. 


THE MIS EKU furniſhes two hardy, ſhrub- 
by, deciduous climbers, of volubilate, or twining 
growth, proper to introduce in ſhrubberies, &c. for 
variety ; grow with long, ſlender, twining ſtems, aſ- 
cending upon trees, poles, &c.. many feet high; gar- 
niſhed with large, ſhield-ſhape, hearted, and lobated 
leaves, and looſe bunches of greeniſh flowers, male 
and female, on two ſeparate plants, compoſed each of 
twelve oval petals; containing, in the males, twelve 
ſtamina, and in the females, two germens and ſtyles ; 
ſucceeded by roundith, kidney-form berries, furmſhed 
with kidney-ſhape ſeeds, by which the plants may be 
raiſed, but are more generally.propagated by layers, 
or ſlips of the off-ſet ſhoots, or bottom- ſuckers, and 


by parting the roots. 
The Species are, 


t. MEn1SPERMUM canadenſe, Canada round-leaved 
Moon-Seed. 


A volubilate-climbing, ſhrubby pant, with long, 
ſlender ſtalks, aſcending twelve or fifteen feet high 
the leaves (/arge) peltate, or ſhield-ſhape, hearted, 
roundiſh-angular;z and nodding racems of flowers. 
Native of Virginia and C (Light or any com- 
mon ſoil.) 


2. MENISPERMUM v 


irginicum, Virginia lobated- 
leaved — 


oon-Seed. 


A volubilate- climbing, ſhrubby — aſcending 
ten or twelve feet high— the leaves { vg) peltate, or 
ſhield-ſhape, hearted, lobated; an e racems 4 
flowers. —Native of Virginia and Carolina, near 


ſea. (Light or any common foil.) 
Theſe two ſhrubby climbers ma be admitted for 


variety in ſhrubberies, and other plantations in plea- 
ſure- grounds, to twine round the ſtems of large trees, 
or call poles; and planted to run over arbours, rural 
ſeats, or where they may be required, to advance in a 


climbing growth, they will wwine round any ſupport; 


 off-ſet bottom-ſuckers, and by ſlips of or 


for which occaſions, plants of both the ſpecies ma 
had at the nurſeries, for planting in autumn or ſprin 
layers of the ſhoots, and 
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or may be trained againſt walls, or other fences; and 

be 

83 
and may be propagated 

the 

roots; all performed in the ſpring or autumn; alſo 
ſced fowed in 2 bed of k — — 
plants, raiſed by any of methods, have attained 
one, two, or three years growth, may be tranſ- 
———— 2 FM 


Generally, in planting theſe climbers, either alloe 
them a place where — may have ſupport of trees, 
arbours, &c. to aſcend upon, or to have tall ſtakes or 
poles placed whereon, to climb in their volubilate man- 
ner; in which they may be permitted to run nearly 
in their natural order, except pruning caſual, ſtrag- 
gling, or very diſorderly ſhoots, and to cut out decayed 
— or if any are planted againſt walls, or other 

nces, the ſtems may be nailed thereto, as practiſed 
for honey-ſuckles, &c. and to prune out the ſuper- 
abundant ſhoots, produced annually. - 


Mesr1.us, (MEDLAR) or Mzptar Taze, 
Claſs and Order. 


Icoſandria, | Pentandria, 
Tawwenty, or more Males, Five Females ; 


Or Plants with Flowers ( Hermaphrodite) baving twenty 
- more Stamina, or Male Parts, and five Piftils, or 


THE Msz53»r1L us, or Medlar, compriſe fruit-trees, 
ſeveral ſpecies of deciduous, flowering-ſhrubs; and 
one curious, ſhrubby ever- ; the fruit-tree kinds 
valuable to cultivate for their fruit, of fingular pro- 

; and likewiſe, together with the other different 
pecies, are in eſtimation to introduce in ſhrubberies, 
and other — plantations, for ornament aud 
variety: are of different degrees of growth, fifteen or 
wy 72 31 the ſhrubs three or four, 
to five, ſix, or eight or more; garniſhed with 
middling, large and ſmall, ſpear-ſhape, oblong and 
oval leaves; and penta aceous, large and 
— — ſingly, _— cluſters, at the fi 

of the es; having monophyllous, or one- 
leaved cups, divided into five parts; five roundiſh 
puns twenty or more ſtamina, round with 

ve ſtyles; and the germen grows a 

umbilicated, bacc or berried fruit, large, 
dling, and ſmall in the different ſpecies; and 
in ſome, acquires the ſize of middling, or ſmall apples 
and „ as in the Common Medlar, (the 
eatable ſort) others much ſmaller, and ſome like ſmall 
berries; but eatable principally in the Common 


| Medlar, aforeſaid; and in all of which, contain fire 


hard, gibbous ſeeds, by which the trees, &. may be 
raiſed, alſo by layers, * and inoculaugn. 
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The Species of Mxsrir us, conſiſting of one Fruit- 
+ tree kind, and ſeveral ſhrubs, are 


C Fruit-tree kinds, with large, eatable fruit) 


4. Mrsrit us germanica, German, or Dutch Medlar 
5 E (Zarable fruited.) K 


A moderate, deciduous tree, growing fifteen or 
twenty feet, branching irregularly— the leaves (mid- 
dling-lar, ? ovate-ſpear-ſhape, hoary on the under- 
fide, and large flowers ſingly, and fitting cloſe; ſuc- 
ceeded by largiſh, rough, brown, eatable fruit, ripe 


in autumn and winter.—Native of Germany and the 


ſouthern parts of Europe. (Any common /oil and fitu- 
. 


Varieties.— Common Apple-ſhaped, Greater Dutch 
5 Medlar. | | 
Smaller Apple-ſnaped, or Nottingham 
_ Medlar. | 
Pear-ſhape Italian Medlar. © 


Theſe being the common, eatable Medlars, the two 
former varieties are the principal ſorts: they acquire 
full growth in October, having a large, umbilicated 
o or cavity, at top; are very hard and auſtere, 
when firſt gathered, requiring to lie fome time in the 
fruitery, &c. to mellow; and when become ſoft and 
tender, are then eatable, and prove an agreeable de- 
ſert, winter fruit, Aer 


8 {Shrub binds, for variety and n producing 
mall, berry-like, red, and purple fruit.) 
2. Mz$P1L vs arbutifolia, Arbutus-leaved Medlar. 


A middling, deciduous ſhrub, growing fix or eight 
feet high—the leaves (middling) ovate-ſpear-ſhape, 
crenated, or notched, ** underneath. Native of 
Virginia. (Any common ſeil and fruation.) 


3. Mer us Amelanchier—( Amelanchier) or Alpine 
Ln Medlar. | 


A middling, deciduous ſhrub, growing five or fix, 
10 eight feet high the ſtem hairy; leaves (nalliſp] 
oval, and ſawed, villoſe-hoary underneath, and bl:ck- 
iſn fruit.—Native of Switzerland, Auſtria, France, 
&c. (Any ſeil, &c.) bY, | 


1. Mesrirv⸗ canadenſe, Canada Snowy Meſpilus. | 


A'largiſh, deciduous ſhrub, growing ſeven or eight, 
to ten feet high the leaves { mall) ovate-oblong, 


| heads.—Native of the Alps 


ſmooth, ſawed on the edges, —Native. of Canada and 
Virginia. (Any common ſoil, &c.) | i 


5. MzsPil.us Chame-Meſpilus—(Chamz-Mefſpilys) 
Dwarf Alpine Medlar, or Dwarf Quince. 


A moderate, deciduous ſhrub, growing three to four, 
or five feet high—the leaves (/all) oval, and ſawed, 
ſtipula deciduous; and flowers ugs in corymbus 

of Aultria, &c. (4 
common ſeil, &C.) \ 


6. MgsPIiLUS Coteneafter—(Cotonealter) or Baſtard 


Quince. 


A moderate, deciduous ſhrub, three to four, or five 
feet high—the leaves (Vall) ovate-roundiſh, entire. 


Native of the cold parts of Europe, on hills, the 


Pyrenees, and Mount Ararat. 


4 l, 
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7. Msrirluvs Pyracantha—(Pyracantha) or Ever- 
green Thorn, commonly called P WT 


A largiſh, ever- ſhrub, of flexuoſe growth, 
with long, flexible branches, rifing, by ſupport, ten 
or twelve feet high, armed with thorns—the leaves 
( /mall) ſpear-ſhape, ovate, crenated or notched ; and 
numerous cluſters of ſmall, white flowers in ſummer, 
ſucceeded by bunches of red berries, very ornamental 


in autumn and winter, Native of France and Italy, 
in hedges. (Any ſoil and fituation.) | 


All theſe ſpecies of Meſpilus are eligible for garden 
plantations, ſome for uſe, and the greater or or- 
iament and variety; the Common Medlar both as 2 
fruit- tree, and alſo, together with all the other ſpecies, 
is proper to aſſiſt in compoſing ſhrubberies, and other 
plantation diſtricts in pleaſure- grounds; wherein the 
will increaſe the variety very diſtinguiſhably, and effelt 
an agreeable diverſity in their different growths, fo- 
liage, flowers, &c. the Pyracantha has likewiſe par- 
rg — — * ining conſpicuouſly againſt walls, 
e ts o ildings, &c. appearing always green, 
and. its numerous ks of red + Þ ang 2 
ing in autumn and winter, are ſingularly curious and 
ornamental in theſe ſeaſons; or this, and all the forts 
Planted in ſhrubberies, &c. flower abundantly in ſum- 
mer; and the flowers ſucceeded by 8 fruits, in 
autumn; ſome large, of the apple and pear form, 
others ſmaller, as before obſerved, and ſome like haw- 
berries; but thoſe of the firſt ſpeciez only, the Me- 
pilus germanica, are conſidered of the eatable kind, ac- 
quiring full growth in October, but not N for eat- 
ing till after being gathered, and laid in ſome dry 


apartment, to ſoften; or may be forwarded, a few at 
and mellow. 


„ 


a times in moiſt bran, till 6 
The 
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niſhed therewith, bowed down to the 
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The ſeaſon for planting all the ſorts, is any time in 
open weather, from or Noyember, to March 
or April. 


They are all very hardy, and may be plented in 
any common ſoil, and ſituation, and do not require any 
particular expoſure. 


With regard to their reſpective uſes in gardening, 
the Common Medlar, as a fruit-tree, demands culture 
in gardens and orchards, a few trees trained principally 
in full and half ſtandards, or ſome in eſpaliers; all the 
other ſpecies have merit principally.to join or aſſemble 
in any general ſhrubbery, and ornamental plantations, 
in pleaſure-grounds, parks, and other premiſes ; diſ- 
poſed in a diverſified order, with other hardy ſhrubs 
and ornamental trees; and in which may alſo introduce 
tie different varieties of the Common Medlar; all ge- 
nerally trained with a ſingle ſtem below, and to branch 
out above in full heads; and which, permitted to ad- 
vance in their natural order, or only to give occaſional 
pruning, to reduce any diſorderly ſhoots and branches, 
that may caſually occur in the advancing growth of the 
different ſpecies, 


In reſpe& to the propagation, or methods of raiſing 
the different ſorts, it is effected by ſeed and layers; 
alſo by grafting and inoculation, in any particular ſpe · 
cies, or to continue the varieties of the Common 
Medlar in their reſpective properties, and likewiſe ta 
have the trees ſooner attain a fruitful ſtate. 


The ſced for ſowing is obtained from the ripe fruit 
and berries, and which may be ſowed in autumn, about 
October or November, or in the ſpring, all in a bed or 
beds of light earth, each ſort ſeparate, either in drills, 
or broad-caſt, and earthed in an inch, or an inch and 
half deep; they will come up ſome the firſt ſpring, 
others probably not till the ſecond: keep the beds clear 
from weeds all ſummer, both before and after the 
plants are come up; and when they are of one year's 
growth in the ſeed-beds, tranſplant them in the autumn 
or ſpring into nurſery-beds, in rows a foot aſunder, 
and having increaſed in growth, ſhould be tranſplanted 
in wider nurſery-lines; and in which generally train 
each with a ſingle ſtem, pruning off lateral ſhoots be- 
low, and let them advaace in full growth above ; and 
when, according to their different ſizes, they are three 
or four, to five or ſix feet high, are proper for final 
tranſplanting in the intended plantations. 


By layers of the young wood, they are alſo occa- 
ſionally propagated; chuſing the young ſhoots, either 
thoſe LY a naturally near the bottom, or branches fur- 
round; and, 
3 to laying, may ſlit or gaſh the ſhoots with a 

ife, a little on the under fide, in an upward cut, to 


promote their emitting roots ſooner; lay them with the 
cut-part into earth three inches deep, keeping the tops 


E 


uprightiſh above grounds they will moſtly be rooted in 
one year, then ſhould be cut from the ſtools, and 
planted in a nurſery, &c. * 


And by grafting or budding, of the ſpecies 
may likewiſe be propagated; = by alther of which 
it is eligible to raiſe the Common Medlar, when de- 
ſigned to have them principally as fruit-trees for their 
production of fruit for eating; performing the graft- 
ing in the ſpring, by inſerting grafts of * intended 
kinds into ſeedling Medlar ſtocks, and the budding or 
inoculation, in ſummer, in July, or beginning of Au- 
guſts by inoculating buds into the fides of the fame 

nd of ſtocks; one graft or bud inſerted in each, at 
three, four, to five, or fax feet height, for half and 
full ſtandards, or low in the ſtock for trees intended 
for lower growth; the grafts will hoot the ſame year, 
and the buds not till the ſpring following; and when 
they have ſhot, and fred heads of one, two, or 
ſeveral years growth, they. are proper for tranſplant- 


ing where they are deſigned to remain, 


The Common Medlars, when deſigned for fruit- 
trees, being 2 raiſed by grafting or budding 
the approved kinds into ſeedling-tocks of any of the 
varieties, principally trained for half and fult ſtandards, 
with ſtems, three, or four, to five or fix feet; they, 
when advanced with. heads, two or three, to ſeveral 
years growth, with ſome tolerable ſpread of branches, 
are proper for — in ens and orchards, 

irty feet diſtance, their heads permitted to 
in their natural growth. | 


Or ſome grafted or budded low in the ſtock, within 
fix or eight inches of the ground, to plant in eſpaliers, 
at fifteen feet aſunder, and the branches arranged to 
the trellis horizontally, five or fix inches diſtance, and 
extended moſtly at their full len as far as their al- 
lotted ſpace admits, as directed for apples and peats, 
trained in efpaliers; as, like theſe — they bear 
principally upon ſmall ſpurs, along the fide, and at 
the ends of as. mar — the ſame _—_ continu- 
ing many years fruitful, do not admit of ſhortening ; 
— in this mode of planting, will require an annual 
pruning” and training, according to the directions gir- 
en for eſpalier apples and pears aforeſaid; for which, 
ſee the Genus Pyrus. 2 


The Medlar fruit, acquiring full growth in Odo- 
ber, ſhould be n | 


fited in the fruitery, &c. upon ſhelves, till they 
come ſoft and mellow; or to promote which, more 


effectually and ſooner, ſome may be laid in moiſt bran 
every week; they will thus acquire maturity, in ſuc- 
ceſſive order, in their peculiar manner, ſoft, tender, 
and — in which they 8 in 2 
for eating, all winter, delicious, and agreeably 
voured, ! . he 9 *: 


Qz 4 Mos us, 1 


Mon vs, (MULBERRY) or Murnznay TEX. 
Claſs and Order. 


Monoecia Tetrandria, 
One Habitation, Four Males; 


Or Flowers, Male and Female, ſeparate on one or the 
ame Tree, and the Male Flowers having four Sta- 


MtBa. 


THE Family of Mox us furniſhes four ſpecies of 
hardy, deciduous trees, of the bacciferous, or berry- 
bearing kind; one generally cultivated as a deſirable 
fruit-tree, the others principally for variety and orna- 
ment, as ſome alſo occaſionally for their fruit; are of 
middling, or large growth, moſtly with full branching, 
regular-Ipreading heads; adorned, in ſummer, with 
largiſh, cordate, or hearted,-and palmated, rough, and 
' ſmooth leaves; and ſmall, greeniſh, male and female 
flowers, apart, and diſtinct on the ſame tree; the 
males collected into long, looſe amentums, and females 
in round heads, with ſmall, four-parted, ſucculent ca- 
lyxes, no petals; four ſhort ſtamina in the males; in 
the females two ſtyles; and each head of female ca- 
lyxes grows a largiſh, oval, ſucculent, tubercled, eat- 
able berry, ripe in autumn, continuing ſmall ſeeds in 
each tubercle ; by which the trees are ſometimes raiſed, 
or principally by layers and cuttings of the young 
ſhoots. 


The hardy Species of MORUS are, 


1. Mo us 8 Black- fruited, or Common Mul- 
0 berry Tree. 


A A middling, or largiſh, deciduous tree, with a 

widely-branching head, growing twenty to thirty feet 
bigh—the leaves (moderately large, dark-green) cor- 
date or hearted, roundiſh, and rough; and large, oval, 
black berries, ripe for eating in Auguſt and Septem- 
ber; being the principal fort ripening in perfection 
and abundance in this country.—Native of Italy, near 
the ſea. (Light, loamy, rich, or any tolerably good 


fail.) 
Fariety,—Jagged-leaved Black Mulberry Tree. 


2. Mon vs alba, White Mulberry. | 


A middling, deciduous tree, growing twenty or 
. thirty feet high—the leaves (larger, /ight-green) ob- 
lique hearc-ſhape, poliſhed —— ogg ber- 
ries; not ripening in great perfection and a ein 
this country, —Native of China. (4xy light, tolerably 
good foil.) — 
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3. Mon vs rubra, Red Mulberry, 


A middling, deciduous tree, twenty feet high, or 
more—the leaves (large, dark-green) cordate, or 
hearted, villoſe-hairy on the under fide ; long, cylin. 
dric amentums of flowers, and red berries.—Native 


of Virginia. (4%) lightiſh, good foil.) 


Moa vs papyrifera, Papyriferous, or Paper-barked 
A Shakers Tree of Japan. 


A moderate, deciduous tree, growing twenty-feet 
ligh—the leaves (/arge, light-green) palmated or hand. 
form; and hiſpid- fruit. Native of Japan, where is 
its bark. (Any lightiſh, common foil.) 


Of the above four ſpecies of Morus, the Black, or 
Common Mulberry, is the principal ſort to cultivate as 
a fruit-tree, for its production of fruit, which is pro- 
duced the moſt abundant, largeſt, and ripens in the 
greateſt perfection, very juicy, and — to eat, 
as deſert fruit, and to uſe occaſionally for pies and 
tarts; or ſome of the white and red kinds may alſo 
be introduced in the fruit- tree collection, for the va- 
riety of their fruit; though is neither e ſo plen- 
tiful, nor in equal goodneſs, as the Black: but theſe 
two forts, and the Morus papyrifera, are cultivated 
principally for obſervation and curioſity, in pleaſurable 
plantations, and in which the Common Black Mulberry 
may alſo aſſemble; and all of which will effect a de- 
ſirable variety and conſpicuous appearance in their 
growth, foliage,jand fmiting ; however, where requir- 
ed to have Mulberry trees, principally for the ſake of 
the fruit, chuſe chiefly the Black-berried ſort, for the 
general ſupply ; and of which a few trees may be ſuffi- 
cient for the ſervice of a private family, eſpecially as, 
after being advanced to ſome conſiderable growth, they 
bear great quantities of berries; I have known a ſingle 
tree produce a ſufficiency for the ſupply of a large fa. 
mily, every day, during the ſeaſon of their maturity. 


The leaves of the Mulberry tree are of ſin 
value, as the principal food for ſilk-worms; that in 
the counties where theſe curious inſects are bred in 
great quantities for their production of ſilk, which 
they ſpin from their bowels, large plantations of the 
trees are cultivated for the leaves, with which to ſup- 
ply them daily, in their feeding ſeaſon. | 


The different ſorts of Mulberry trees are cultivated 
in the nurſeries for public ſupply, and where they may 
be had in collection for planting, or any particular ſpe- 
cies, eſpecially the Common Black Mulberry, to plant 
as a fruit-tree; and which may be obtained of ſome 
advanced growth, furniſhed with a tolerable head of 
branches, and that will ſoon commence bearers, or 
ſometimes, trees that are arrived to a nn 
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which will be of particular advantage ; as Mulberry 
trees are ſlow growers, long before — age..n0w a pro- 
per fize for ing in any conſiderable quantity. 


Theſe trees, being generally propagated by layers, 
cuttings, ſometimes by grafting, and occaſionally by 
ſced, are moſtly trained in ſtandards, with a fingle, 
clean ſtem, of four, five, or fix feet, branching at top 
into full heads; and ſometimes the Black and White 
Mulberry are trained in dwarf-trees for walls and el- 

jers, with ſhort ſtems of fix or eight inches, branch- 

out low near the ground, and the branches trained 
in a ſpreading order, to the wall and eſpalier, hori- 
zontally, whereby they produce fruit a little earlier, and 
larger, than on though, for the general part, 
they are principally raiſed in ſtandard trees, on which 
the Black prodaces abundantly, ripening in good per- 
ſection and flavour. 


The ſeaſon for planting Mulberries, is either in au- 
tumn, about October or November, or in the ſpring, 
February, March, or April; or may be planted in 
any of the winter months, in open, mild weather. 


To plant Mulberries as fruit-trees, generally allot 
them a warm, dry ſituation, and ſunny expoſure, to 
have all poſſible benefit of the ſun, that they may ripen 
the berries in the utmoſt perfection; having for ſtand- 
ards, ſuch as are trained each with a fingle, clean 
ſtem, five or fox feet, and formed ſome tolerable head 
of branches, more or leſs ; and may be planted either 
in a kitchen garden, orchard, or pleaſure-ground, as 
may be convenient, or thought eligible, at thirty or 
forty feet diſtance, or more; or it is alſo proper to 
plant one or more ſtandard trees, upon open graſs plats, 
or lawns, or a circular plat of graſs, formed under the 
tree to the full extent of the branches, or wider, both 
for the greater convenience of gathering the fruit, and 
that, when the berries, fully ripe, fall from the trees, 
they may admit of being gathered up off the graſs 

was ſound, for uſe, if occaſionally required. 


The trees, planted as above, in ſtandards, — to 
branch out freely every way, in a regular, ſpreading 
head; and in regard to pruning, very little will be 
required, only juſt to reform any caſual, low, ſtrag- 
gling branch, er ſhoot; or to reduce any diforderly 
— * and to cut out croſs - placed, or thin, very 
erowding branches; and, except in theſe caſes, let 
the general head advance in full growth. 


A few trees may alſo be trained for walls and eſpa- 


ers, as before obſerved, for variety, and to have them 
po_ larger and earlier fruit; they being trained, 

this purpoſe, with ſhort ſtems, of fix or eight 
inches, to branch out low, ſhould be planted axaind a 
ſouth wall, fifteen or eighteen feet aſunder, and the 


branches nailed to the wall horizontally, four to five, 
or ſix inches diſtance ; if any are deſigned for eſpaliers, 
allot them a ſouth expoſure to the full ſun, planted the 
diſtances as above, and the branches trained in the 
ſame manner; and in both of which orders of plant- 
ing them, the trees requiring to have a regular train- 
ing, will need an annyal pruning in ſummer and winter. 


Give the ſummer-pruning in June or July, to regu- 
late the ſhoots of the year, ſelecting plenty of the 
beſt-placed fide and terminal ſhoots to nail in; cut ous 
the ſuperabundant, with fore-right and other ill- placed 
ſhoots, and then train m all the others cloſe to the 
wall and eſpalier, moſtly at their whole length, without 
ſhortening, where there is room to extend them entire; 
continuing them cloſe to the wall and eſpalier all ſam- 
mer, in the ſame order. 


A winter-pruning is neceſſary, both in the young 
and older branches, more or leſs; retaining a ſupply of 
the beſt young ſhoots in all vacant parts, and a leader, 
or terminal ſhoot, to every main branch; cut out the 
ſuperfluous and ill-placed, and part of the moſt unſer- 
viceable, or very irregular, and unfruitful old branches, 
not properly furniſhed with eligible, young wood for 
moons as they generally bear towards the extreme: 
part of the year-old ſhoots ; ſo that the improper old 
wood may either be pruned down to the origin, or to 
any convenient, lateral young ſhoot, or branch, eli- 
gible to retain, to ſupply the place of the old, cutting 
out alſo caſual, decayed wood; the general branches 
and ſhoots retained for training, continue principally 
intire, as far as room admits of extending them at full 
length ; nail or train the whole regular to the wall or 
eſpalier, in the order above mentioned. 


Thus, in regard to training the Vulberry, in wall 
and „ ung trees, as above, they will generally pro- 
duce fruit in the fineſt perfection in ſize, and ſooner 
ripe than on ſtandards, as formerly obſerved. 


Though theſe methods are not generally practiſed, 
= principally trained in half or full ſtandards, Lut 


y the latter. 

The Mulberry trees being generally of ſlow growth 
in the beginning, it is many years before they acquire 
a tolerable ſize in the head of branches to bear in any 
conſiderable abundance; but when arrived to ſome = 
vanced growth, they ſhoot more freely, extend into 
large, full heads,. and produce abundant, annual c:ops 
of berries; they generally bear on the young wood, 
either towards. the extreme part. of the laſt year's 
ſhoots, and upon ſmall ſide -ſpurs, of one or two years 

rowth; and the trees being late, or the weather 


ttled in warm, before they foliate and flower, modly 
lentiful crops: they ſeldom begin to bud, or 
en leaves, till after the middle or towards. 
the 


produce 
expand 
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the latter part of May, and flower nearly about the 
ſame time, or ſoon after, ſucceeded by the fruit in 
June, increaſing in growth till Auguſt, then ripens ; 
continuing advancing to maturity 1n daily ſucceſſion 
till September, which, in the Merus nigra, or Com- 
mon Black Mulberry, becomes of a deep, black-red 
eolour, when in full perfection, and ſhould be gathered 
accordingly. | 


The propagation, or way of raifing the Mulberry 
trees, is principally by layers and cuttings of the young 
ſhoots, and occaſionally by grafting, and ſometimes 


But by layers and cuttings, is the moſt general me- 
thods; the laying may be performed in autumn or 
ſpring, either from young trees that have been headed 

own to the bottom, to form ſtools to furniſh lower 
ſhoots near the ground, convenient for laying down in 
the earth, or the lower branches of grown-up trees, 
having pots of earth 2 upon Hande, elevated 
near enough to admit of laying the branches therein; 
and, in either method, laying the young ſhoots in the 
earth, they will be rooted in one ſummer, for planting 
off in autumn following: cuttii gs of the young ſhoots, 
planted in the ſpring, in a ſhady border, will grow, or 
may be planted ſeveral together in pots, and plunged 
in a hat-bed, it will forward their rooting ſooner ; alſo 
ſtrong ſhoots of the year, planted in ſummer, in a 
north border, will emit roots the ſame ſeaſon ; and 
when the layers and cuttings are properly rooted, tranſ- 
plant them into nurſery-rows, and trained up each with 
à clean, ſingle tem, three or four, to five or fix feet, 
for ſtandards; or any of the Common Mulberry, de- 
ſigned for walls and eſpaliers, train them with ſhort 
ſtems, and low-branching heads accordingly, as di- 
rected for peaches, &c, 


Or by grafting, &c. may propagate particular ſpe- 
cies, upon ſtocks of the Common Black Mulberry. 


Or likewiſe, to raiſe Mulberry trees from ſeed, it 
ſhould be ſaved from the ripe fruit in autumn, and 
preſerved dry till the ſpring, then ſowed in March or 
April, in a bed of light earth, half an inch deep; 
and when the ſeedlings are a year old, prick them into 

nurſery-beds, in the ſpring, in rows a foot aſunder, 
and after having advanced to two years growth, 
tranſplant them in wider nurſery-rows, and trained to 

proper ſizes for final tranſplanting. 


When the young Mulberry trees, raiſed by the 
above — Fl d 1 four or five, to ſix or 
ight growth, they are proper for tranſplantin 
* the common ſorts as fruit- trees, or this and 2 
others, in pleaſurable plantations, for variety, each 


agreeable to the foregoing intimations. 
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METLIA, BEAD TREE, of the 
Claſs and Order 1 


Decandria Monogynia, 
Ten Males, One Female; 


Or Plants with Hermaphrodite Flowers, having tex 
Stamina, or Male Genitals, and one Piſtillum, or Fe- 


male . 


IN the Family of Mr 14 is one tolerably-hardy, 
deciduous, curious, ornamental tree, of moderate ſta. 
ture, with a . branchy head, adorned with 
large, doubly-pinnated, winged leaves, elegantly beau- 
tiful, and long bunches of quinquepetalous, blue 
flowers; having ſmall, five-pointed cups; a corolla of 
five long, ſpear-ſhape, ſpreading petals, and a mo- 
nopetalous nectarium, as long as the corolla; ten ſta- 
mina, a conical germen, ſupporting a cylindric ſtyle; 
and the germen grows a globular, drupaceous, ſoft 
fruit, including a roundiſh, wap Rn pu of five 
cells, furniſhed with five ſeeds, by which the tree is 
commonly propagated. 


One Species, VIZ. 


Mzetia Azedarach—(Arzedarach) or Bi-pinnated- 
leaved Bead Tree. 


A ſmall, or moderate, deciduous tree, growing 
twelve or fifteen feet high—the leaves (large, dark- 
green) bi-pinnated, or doubly-winged; -and long 
bunches of blue flowers.—Native of Syria. (Warm, 
dry ſituation.) 


| INES: "= Deciduous, Bi-pinnated Bead 
ree. 

Ever-green, Ever-flowering Bead Tree, 

of Ceylon. (Tender, requiring con- 

tant protection in winter, } 


This curious, ornamental tree, highly merits a place 
in principal ſhrubberies, but muſt have a ſheltered, 
warm, dry ſituation, or planted againſt a ſouth wall; 
and ſome kept in pots, to move under ſhelter of a 
frame, or green-houſe, in winter; and is alſo retained 
in the green-houſe collections, to have conſtant ſhelter 
in winter, along with other exotics in that conſerva- 
tory ; but admits of panting in the full ground, in a 
ſheltered compartment, as before obſerved; in which 
it will make a fine, ornamental appearance in ſummer; 
the ever-green variety requires the conſtant protection 
of a green-houſe, or ſtove, in winter. 


They flower ornamentally in ſummer, but do not 
always produce ripe fruit, or ſeed, in this country. 
. . 23 | FE 


Or TREES, SHRUBS, PLANTS, FLOWERS, aun FRUITS. 


For planting, young plants may be obtained at moſt 
of the principal nurſeries; the proper ſeaſon for which 
is March and April; and being generally in pots, 
they may readily be turned out, the ball of earth in- 
tire, to plant in the full ground, if required; or con- 
tinued in pots, to move under ſhelter in winter; or 
any planted in the natural ground, being allotted a 
warm ſituation, may alſo have occaſional covering of 


mats in ſevere, froſty weather. 


The trees are propagated by ſeeds, or occaſionally 
by layers and cuttings; ſow the ſeed in the ſpring, in 
pots of light, rich earth, and plunged in a bark or 
dung hot-bed; and layers and cuttings of the young 
ſhoots in pots, may be aſſiſted by the ſame means, 
eſpecially the cuttings; and in either method of pro- 
pagation, the raiſed plants ſhould be ſet ſingly in pots 
and ſhelter in winter, till they obtain ſome degree of 
ſtrength, then ſome may be tranſplanted into the full 
ground, in ſituations before- mentioned. 


MzD1caco (Medic) MOON TREFOIL. 
Claſs and Order. | 


Diadelphia Decandria, 
Two Brotherhood, Ten Males; 


Or Flowers (Hermaphrodite) having tavo Sets of united 
Stamina, or Males, and ten Stamina in each Flower, 


THE Mztvicaco affords one beautiful, ſhrub 
ever-green, very commonly retained as a green-h 

lant, as being a native of the warm parts of Europe, 
15 rather tenderiſh ; but is alſo cultivated in curious 
ſirubberies, in a ſheltered, warm ſituation; is of mo- 
derate or middling growth, upright and buſhy, cloſely 
garniſhed with fine, trifohate leaves, and papiliona- 
ceous, yellow flowers, in long cluſters; having to each 
flower a bell-ſhape calyx five-lobed; a corolla papili- 
onaceous, of four unequal petals, conſiſting of an oval- 
reflexed ſtandard, two oblong wings, and a bifid, re- 
flexed carina, or keel; ten ſtamina, diadelphous, or 
united below, in two ſets or brotherhoods, an oblong, 
incurved, compreſſed germen, and ſhort ſtyle, ſuc- 
ceeded by a long, compreſſed, inflexed, or bowed, 
moonated pod, with kidney-ſhape ſeeds, by which the 
plant is propagated, and by layers and cuttings. 


One Species, viz. 


MzDrcaco artorca, Tree Medicago, or Shrubby 
| Neapolitan Moon 'Frefoil. 


A moderate, ever-green ſhrub, of upright, branchy 
2 ſix or ſeven feet high, with WT; youn 
ranches— the ſtem tree-like; leaves (_/mall, bran) 
vifoliate, whitiſh, yellow flowers; and ſced-pods . 
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nated or mooned, with the in entire. Native of 
Naples and Rhodes. (arm, dry fituation.) | 


This beautiful ever- » flowering-ſhrub, merits 
particular attention, and may be planted in a warm, 
ſheltered part of the ſhrubbery, in which it will effect 


a fine variety, and ornamental appearance, in its per- 


petual verdure, and in its flowers in ſummer; it is alſo 


proper to have ſome in pots, to place in ſhelter from 
froſt; and is likewiſe cultivated among the green-houſe 
exotics, to have protection of that apartment all win- 
ter, as being of a tender nature; though will ſucceed 
in the full ground all the year, when ſtationed in warm 
compartments, and occaſionally defended with mats, in 
ſevere weather. | 


It is propagated by ſeeds, layers, and cuttings. ' 


Sow the ſeed in the ſpring, either in a bed or border 
of light earth, or in pots, plunged in a hot-bed, to 
facilitate and dite their vegetation ; give occa- 
fional watering ; and the plants, whea of one ſummer's 
growth, planted ſingly in ſmall pots, and ſheltered in 
winter till they acquire ſome tolerable frengths and 
when two or three feet high, ſome may be planted in 
the ſhrubbery, &c. others continued in pots, to move 
under protection in winter. 


layers and cuttings of the young ſhoots ; perforns 
the laying in autumn or ſpring, and the cuttings gene- 
rally planted in the ſpring months, or beginning of 
fummer; they will be rooted in one year, managing 
them as directed for the ſeedlings. 


Myxzica, CANDLE-BERRY MYRTLE, Gatlts 
&c. 


Claſs and Order. 


Tetrandria, 
Four Males; 


Or Flowers, Male and Female, ſeparate on two diftink# 
Trees, and the Mates have four E:aminga. | 


Dioecia 
Two Habitations, 


THE Myn1ca furniſhes two hardy ſpecies of cu- 


rious, deciduous, ornamental ſhrubs, of aromatic fra- 


grance, for adorning principal ſhrubberies; plants of 


moderate, upright-ſhrubby, and under-ſhrubby growth, 
iſhed with longiſh, narrow, ſpear-ſhape leaves, 

and ſmall male and female flowers diſtin, on two ſe- 
arate plants, in oblong and'oval ſcaly amentums; the 
les farming cups to ſmall florets, without petals; 
having, in the males, four ſtamina, and in the females 
— — ſupporting two ſtyles, ſucceeded, in 
the female flowers, by bunches of ſmall, anilocular, fin- 
le-ſceded berries, of a waxy nature, of which, in one 
cies pert en 4; candles are made in America, the 
place of its native growth; and by the ſced of the 


128 


berries the plants are raiſed; and likewiſe by ſuckers, 
layers, and cuttings, 


The hardy Species of MYRICA are, 


1. Myz1ca cerifera, Wax-bearing Myrica, or Com- 
mon Candle-Berry Myrtle, 


- A moderate, deciduous ſhrub, growing four or five 
feet high—the ſtem tree-like, upright; leaves (/orgi/h, 
_ - narrow) ſpear-ſhape, ſlightly ſawed; and cluſters of 
waxy bernes.—Native of Virginia, Pennſylvania, Ca- 
rolina, &c. (Any common foil, ſomewhat ſheltered.) 


Farieties,-Narrow-leaved Candle-berry Myrtle. 
Broad-leaved Carolina Candle-berry 
Myrtle. 
Ever-green, Carolina Candle-berry 
Myrtle. | 


2. Mynz1ca Gale—(Gale) Sweet Gale, or Dutch 
Myrtle, or Sweet Willow. 


A moderate, deciduous under-ſhrub, three or four 
feet growth—the ſtem under-ſhrubby ; leaves ( /zzaller, 
Horter) ſpear-ſhape, ſlightly ſawed, and dry berries. 
Native of _ and North America, in marſhy 
places. (Moiſt foil.) 


Theſe two ſpecies of Myrica deſerve admittance in 
principal ſhrubberies, as delicate, curious ſhrubs, and 
the leaves imparting an agreeable fragrance, more 
particularly the Gale; allot them a front ſituation : 
the Myrica cerifera, or Common Candle-berry Myrtle, 
ſhould generally have a ſomewhat ſheltered compart- 
ment, and the Gale, or Dutch Myrtle, delights in a 
moiſt ſoil ; both the ſpecies, and the different varieties, 
may be had at the nurſeries for planting, CO 
form in autumn or ſpring, and may be placed, in aſſe 
blage with other ſhrubs of ſimilar growth, 1n ſhrub- 
bery-clumps, in ſituations as above. 


They are propagated by ſuckers from the root, by 
layers, cuttings, and ſeed. 


To propagate them by the three former methods, 
the fackers may be taken up in autumn or ſpring, with 
roots, and planted either in a nurſery, or at once 
where they are to remain; and layers and cuttings of 
the young ſhoots, in the ſame ſeaſon, will be rooted 
by autumn following; and being planted in the. nur- 
fery, train them a ſhort ſtem below, and branchy 
above; and when of a foot and a half, to two or three 


feet growth, are proper for the ſhrubbery. 


- - And by ſeed, ſow it in the ſpring in a bed or pots of 
light moiſt earth, covered in with earth, half an inch 


THE GARDENER's VEGETABLE SYSTEM 


to an inch deep; the plants will come up the ſame year: 
give occaſional watering, and next ſpring, tranſplant 
them into nurſery-beds ; or ſome of the andle-berry 
Myrtles may be planted in ſmall pots, fingly, to place 
under ſhelter from ſevere froſt, till they have obtained 
ſome tolerable ſtrength ; and when the plants of both 
the ſpecies are advanced in growth, as before obſerved, 
half a yard to two or three feet, they are proper for 
the ſhrubbery plantations. 


Nyssa, TUPELO TREE. 


Claſs and Order. 


Polygamia Dioecia, 
Many Marriages, Two Habitations ; 


Or Flowers of ſeveral different Sexes, as Males, Her. 
maphrodites, and Females, ſeparate, on two difting 
Plants, or Habitations, a 


THIS Genus, Nyssa, furniſhes but one ſpecies; 
a curious, deciduous, aquatic tree, compriſing two or 
three varieties, and of utility principally for ornamen- 
tal planting in ſhrubberies A other pleaſurable plan- 
tations; 1s a tree of moderate or middling growth, 
adorned in ſummer with oblong, broad leaves, on long 
foot-ſtalks; and flowers of different ſexes, as males, 
hermaphrodite, &c. on two ſeparate trees, without 
petals, growing in cluſters, and ſingly, in the different 
varieties, ſucceeded by oval, drupaceous fruit, con- 
taining an ovate, pointed nut, by which the trees are 
propagated, alſo by layers, cuttings, and ſuckers, 


One Species, and ſome Varieties, viz. 


Nyssa aquatica, Aquatic, or Water Tupelo Tree. 


A moderate, deciduous tree, of upright growth, 


twenty to thirty feet high—the leaves (miadling, light- 
green) oblong, broad, acuminated, or ſharp- pointed, 
indented, and intir®, in the different varieties; and 
peduncles many-flowered, and one-flowered.—Native 
of North America, in watery, and upland ſituations, 


(Moiſt foils.) 


PV arieties,—[ndented-leaved, Water Tupelo Tree. 
. Intire-leaved, Upland Tupelo Tree. 
Round-leaved Tupelo Tree. 
Multiflorous Tupelo Tree; the pedun- 
cles ſuſtaining many flowers. 
Uniflorous, or One-flowered Tupelo 
Tree; the peduncles having but one 
flower on each. 8 


This curious tree demands admittance in ornamental 
plantations of ſhrubberies, and other diſtricts, in aſ- 
emblage principally with other trees and ſhrubs — 


— 


e 


o, 11S drs PLANTS POWERS Gs Tür G 


the deciduous tribe; and delights in moilt Ktustionb, or 
will grow in ary common foil : is raiſed in moſt of the 
nurſeries, for ſale, where it may be obtained in the 
different varieties, for planting i 2 autumn or 7 * of 


time in of weather, from Oe November 
ill March, er beginning of A April. mal: 201 10 20D 
Dalaas ad 
The . propagited by fel e cuttings, 
and fu ckers 21 0 ye I* j. 1070 142 


1 10 


The ſeed, for * is comminidy A from 
America, by the ſeedſmen, in the ſpring, and in which 
ſea ſon it may be Fe in a ſhady, * eaſt border; and 
when the plants are S. ear old. 1 them in a 
nurſery; train each with à fingle pruning up the 


lateral ſhoots by degrees, they top 1 advance 
in full when grown three or four, to five, 
ſix, or eight feet high, are of proper ſize for final 
icts in-rhich they” 


—_— ting in the reſpective 
may required, for ornament and var 1 


By layers _ cuntings of the young wood, or ſhoots, 
of one year's grow th layed and planted in cht autumn 
or ſpring, will be rooted by the following autunin 114 
then managed as rr eee cen 


Or ſuckers ſometimes; date from the rom of bes 
that are of advanced growth, and 8 yl in' 
Wein e — - fle 


* & > 2 


: 
N 1. 


bh IG ION DET benag been A 
bie dig ee, 

rale ec Chan and or ern | C 

[3 10 | | Monogyia ==> | n 
e. One 22 

* 2 vith 4 h ext J- Het . 


THE Sr or it compriſe curious ever-g . 
of moderate tres or ſhrub-like growth, for adorning 
the pleaſore round, but being natives of coun- 
tries, require a ſheltered ſituation; are upright grow- 
ers, ten to fifteen, or twent eons tz ve branchy, al- 
moſt to the — 1 Full - 125 A with 
f or moderate ad OV OP 
— in 1 Zoltlatin 5 verdure 4 t bo af Nan ns: 
— ſmall; fannel- ſhape, w white flowers, at the axillas, in 
cluſters ; having — monophyllous, or one- lea ved, 
tubulous, quadridented cups, a monopetalous, funnel- 
ſhape coralla, ſour - parted, and ſpreading above; t 
flaming in each flower, a undiſh germen with a ſingle ” 
ſtyle, and the germens come gyal, green, eatable 
ruit, called Olives ; wood; for r pickling, thou gh ſeldom 
produced in plenty and 


uſe, nor furniſh. ripe "foo heel for ſowing; 
trees propagate freely by layers. : 


in this country; for 
ut the 


. ever, they Wil alfo ſucceed tolerab 
ground, planted againſt a ſouth 


be 
$61: dry ni bad 
| One Species, \furnihing ſexeral Varieties, 5 viz. N 
Orr exropen,, European Common, Olire Tree. - 


A ſmall; or moderate, ever- green tree, of ſhrub- 
i like growth, ten to fifteen, or twenty feet high—the - 
leaves all) ſpear-ſhape; tiff, oppoſite ; and cluſters of 
ſmall, white flowers, fucceeded by oval fruit, Native 
of the ſouthern parts of Europe. (Farm, dry fim 
and fete key in pots; to Place indes fler in winter.) 


Paridies.—Round-branched; cn Olive Tree. 
Tetragonated, or four - angled branched, 
Common Olive Tree. 
* *Narrow-leaved, Common Olive Tree. 
Broad-leaved, 8 paniſh, Common Olive 
Tree, with larger oval fruit. 


Short, hard-leaved, Wald, - * 


Baox-leaved, Common Olive Tree: 
7 190178. Shining - leaved, A ** 
> Mun Had Olive Tree. * MG 2 F138 


This ſpecies, and different varieties, of N 
being exties from the ſouthern, warm parts of Eu- 
rope, &c. require a —— warm tuation, in this 
country, where they may have — web oa protection in win- 


ter from ſevere me” kept in pots, - to place 


under 1 of a frame, or green-houſe, in the winter 


- ſeaſon; account of their, tender nature, 
liable gz? T= weather, "they ate Hkewiſe 


— introdu 


in tlie — collection, to 
ave protection of that con a 


winter ; ho 

[1 in the Full 
à plant or two 
rous froſts, cover 


of each, for vaniety; and when ri 
Etter the e 


them with large garden mats, a 
Ne bouts over ae roots. — 


propagated principally b ee, 
„. « prnjally by ly ; 1 will be rote 
ba», ſurmer ; then cut from the parent tree, and 
. ſome under a warm wall, others lingly in pots, 
to, place under ſhelter in winter, till they g 2 8 8 
ſome may then be tranſplanted, With be - 
full — in a warm fituation, ag above. i 


oed REST-HARROW, of 8 ogje 
1 " Claſs and Order is. 23 @ 


wart b 7: \ 4. ps - 
„ Decandria, . 12420 aur: 
de eee, Ten Malen; ” 


Or Plaut 2 F lowers, 0 are, having | {wo 2 55 
" united Stamina, er. Mats * Ls * Fans A, 
en 0 at n 


« + + %#F 


mt} l 
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THE 'Oxox fail; 900 or 0 of 
ſmall, very © fo eke g bs of 
7 * R der, 
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130, 
der-ſhrubby growth, garniſhed, in ſummer, with trifoliate 
leaves, formed of ſpear-ſhape, and linear and younGiſh 
lobes; and large, papilionaceous, or butterfly-ſhape, 
red and purple flowers, in panicled cluſters, at the fides 
and ends of the branches, in May and June; having, 


in each flower, a five-lobed, arched. qup; a corolla pa- 
ilionaceous, of four irregular petals, confilling of a 
art-ſhape vexillum or ftandard, two oval wings, and 
ſtamina, an 
oblong germen, with one ſtyle, ſucceeded by a turgid. 


a pointed carina below; ten diadelph- 
rhomboide, bivalve pod, furnifted with kidney-ſhape 
ſeeds, by which the plants are gener ally propagated, 


Three Species, two of them hardy 5 the other ſomewhat 


| asi , 9911 
1. Ox ox IS Frutico/a, Shrubby,' Alpine - Reſt Harrow. 
lr — 


A low, deciduous, under - hrub, growing two or 
three feet high—the. leaves (middling) ternate, or 
trifoliate, ſpear-ſhape, ſawed; with ſueathed ſtipula; 
and lagre, red flowers, in panicle bunches, each pe- 
danele mollly three-flowered; May or June, &c.— 


Native of the Alps. (Any common foil au Aftuatiun.) 5 


Fariety,—White-flowered, Shrubby Reſt Harrow. 


3 37? 1 & £ IA 


row. ;, 


A low, deciduous,. under-ſhrub, of two or three 
feet growth the leaves (all, narrow), ternate, or. 
rrifobate, ſub- linear, fleſhy, tridented; and terminal 
cluſters of ſmall, purple flowers, the peduncles moſtly 
(Warm, ary. . 


two; flowered.— Native of Spain. 
ation, or ſome kept in pots, io have ſhelter from fiat.) 


1 * * 
"Ti, Wor ! 


3. Ondivis Totzndifolia, Round-leaved, Alpine Ref” large, oval, 
: 5 hag * e n ſeeds; Ge fruit not eatable, nor the ſeeds often uſed 


. Harrow. 


Alo, ſhrobby:plant—the leaves (middling) trifo- 
peduncles moſtly three-flowered, with 
che calyx having chree brafteal leaves. —Native of the 


lite, roundiſh; 
Alps of Switzerland, (Any common ſoil.) 120 


Of the above three ſpecies, the firſt and third ſorts 
are hardy to grow in — common ſoil and ſituation; 


the other, ſomewhat tender, ſhould have a warm fitu- 


ation, or ſome alſo kept in pots, to have ſnelter from 
froſt; but of which three ſorts, the Ozonis frutico/a 


is that which is the moſt generally known and cultiva- 


ted in ſhrubberies, as vac 8 bþ ornamental, 'flowering - 
ſhrub; and may be obtained at moſt of the nurſeries, 
for planting, in autumn or ſpring : allot them principal 


4 ” 


duced on long foot- , ingly; 


der, trailing-climbing. ſtalks, aſcending, ate rt, 


eompartments, in aſſemblage with other ſhrubbv kinds, 


TBE, DENN VEGETAHHE: 8 YSTEM,,, 


4 


| ſomewhat, ſorward, conſpicuous to 
e make a verx pleaſing variety in 


ſummer 8 


- 
4 # þ 


be tranſplanted ing the. arſe and ſome in pot, 
may; and when advance Mont ewe ve, to or 
eighteen inches, or two feet growth, art proper for 


the ſhrubbery, 


Pon, PASSION-FLOWER, of the 


- — * 

Cc Hi mati eke Class iq a; 

„ © 7 . x * +4, ++. &© a „0 and O FJ * "4 | 4 

4 4 + & mere — g $4 bf + &** 6. 4 44 . 1 
* - F HH a. . 11 | 
2011 1:2 Gynandria' | | Pentandria, 


Fomaltt and" Males joined, Fieoe Males, or S{aming. 


Or, Plants vb. Hermaphrodite F lowers, hawing both 
the Male and Female Parti growing upon a Column, o- 
Style, together ; and have five Stamina, or Males. 

THE Passi Fon ceomprebends moſt curious, or- 
namentals flowering · elimbers g one of ich is a hardy, 
climbing - ſnrab, renomned for the beauty and curioſity 
of its elegant flowers, of ſingular ſtructure; is of trai!- 
ing-climbing growth, with long · extendiog ſhoots, ad- 
vancing ſeveral feet in length in one ſummer; adorned 


| | ioc large, palmate - fingered leaves ang large, ſpread - 
2. Oxox1s fridentata, Tridented Fleſhy-leayed, Reſt 


ing, many-parted, radiated flowers, blue and white, 
in the ſame, of admirable form and ſingularity ; pro- 
ving each a three- 

lobed involucrum, five-leaved calyx, five oblong, 
plane, ſpreading petals, containing a fringed, triply- 
radiated, many-parted neQarium, formed of . 4 
circular, ſpreading rays, and a triple coronet around a 
centrical, gynandrious piſtil, or eolumm, ſupporting 
the male and female parts of generation, conſiſting of 
fire ſpreading ſtamina, and crowned' by. a roundiſh ger- 
men, elevating three ſtyles; and che germen grows a 
eſhy, baccated fruit, with many oval 


for fowing ; the plants propagating freely by layers and 
cuttings. * = RI -» ITE 5 7 $i 


4 20616 * e 20 17: 

113 4" D9:8t105 One hardy Species, N=. | 
PASSIFL xa ceridea, Bluerddia ad, 100 nmon Paſ- 
EDA Bo net hon-Flower 1“ 9 AER; 118 
A deciduous, ſurubby climber, with Tong, 


1 Las = . : 
F Se | 1 wo 1.9 44 | 71 
SF 1 


0 
0 98! 


144 
4 8 


i 


len- 
twenty or thirty feet high, or more — tlie leaves 
dark-green) almated- Hin ered, of five long pear- 
ſhape, intire lobes, ariendet by twining-cirrha or claſ- 
pers; and large, ſpreading flowers, with a blue and 
purple, radiate enn 


* 


age, 


m; July and Auguſt.—Native 
of the Brafils. "(Dry foil and warm fituation.) 


n 


eee re - 1x 
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Os TREES; sununs, PLANTS, FE OWBRS, wv FRUITS. 1 


- This'delieabls;! SM es ct Ini 
every gaiden, n ele gutt em e 1 
of * its Gnpularty- fee 
young ſhoots of the ſame kl in a — 
each flower being only of one day's duration, expand- 
ing about, LF clove or.wwelrs q'cleck,accordinis to 
the powef of the ſun often-barit.open elaſtically, all 
at once, cntinving: fully till the ſame time 
next day — Ants and decays; but ſuc- 
ceeded by a conſtant ſup ly of freſh flowers every day 
for fix weeks, — « in ants arrived to ſome 
talerabltextont of grow make aft: 
appearance in 357. 45 — 4nd September. 


Proper plante, for planting, may be purchaſed a 
the — ; and-plnic 1 80 2 85 it 
may be plentifully by layers e 
of Apr — in th Ce Gern — Ki 
As this plant — with very long, ſeeble 3 
and hong requiring. ſupport - to eleyate them from 
the ground, it mould generally be planted againſt a 
wall, building, Kc. in a warm Austen, in the. full 
ſun, both that it may have e B from xi- 
gorous froſt, which ſomierimes . young 
if ws and that, by by being im 4 1 Eank 
rs in the beſt perfection and e oy 
ſome may alſo be ont detached in w rubberies 
and borders, al to have ſuppo 44 of ſtakes; or ſome 
— in pots, for Leak erein, to adorn any 
ticular c artment „5 1W 
in flowery © oh. in the genera Tart, — 
Howers an the greateſt — againſt a warm 


wall. 

Hirv of dig Ni 127 2 yo! . 
A plant or * planted a ind 4 Walli or other 
fence, will ſogn ſpread over a large ſpace, and run up 
many. feet bigh, if Manet to wlüch tke ſtems 
and branches ſhould trained/-inareguidr. order, four 
to five, or fix inches aſunder, either upright, or more 

or leſs — as the allotted W admits. : 

hob aoinmo.. 0" 
| Iniceadvancin "growth ain e it Most 
— be continace im fem tölerbte regularity, 
y occaſional pruning, and nailing — that is 
it conſtantly produces many, or numerous ſhoots, every 
ſummer, extending to conſidg uy length, N71 on 


which the mee Fe: ny 
veat, it Is na e 0 dez 
annnally, Wa moſlly . at 5 full 


length Grid ain; ot on! N 
the ſu aflr, 8 ben e very diforder 
exten pry of ts ether Nie wan, or — 
_ in Winter, bout No; 77 c. or towards the 
Fang x cut Bud E N. 15 100 Rh proper 
er 4 dmr, an e roper old 
lege, i 1 —.— 


—_ = a . e part of N ld. n 


ortened to a yard T5 more in length, — 


4 ſel dom uſed 


cording to their ſtrength and ftuation on the plant; 
and ing up to _ wall 1 5 W be. 


E fore mentioned, 22 929 70 27 


Fes 2 as befor intimated, ſome might be 
ted in a warm, funny part of a principal fhrabbery, 
or border, and the —— trained up to ſtakes; and alſo: 
nted to ron over arbours, or — s. 
wing x of ſtakes aforeſaid;: nd in 
which, being in warm ſituatichs, r flower in 
tolerable perfection. De 


The propagation; or methods of of raiſing this ſpecĩes 
Paſſilora, 0 effected plentifully by layers and cut 
tiogs, which freely emit roots and grow; the laying, 
y be Lo yrs in 2 ot ſpring, chuſing ſore of 
g ſtre young ſhoots, and lay them doww ĩn the 
—— be weak; top part; and for cut- 


tings, take off, with a knife, ſome ſuoott in 
ef ſpring; cut into lengths of ten or e inches, 
and, planted in a ſhady border; they will be roated by 


next October, both layers and cuttings, to ttanſplant 
either in a nurſery, for a year or two, to gain — 


pak ſome of the br antes, to, plant at once where 


It is alſo OE ſowed in a bed 
or pots of light earth, in March; the plants will come 
up the ſame year; ſhelter them in winter from froſt, 
and in, Mare EY tranſplant. them in a warm 


, 
n denn en TLC 
Bat * * ation, b. layets and cuttings, is the 
oration z * 5 And * 
eee, eee V for flowering.” ” p 
PrntvLocas VIRGIN'SIEX, or Cuiunixe Do's 
EY ,_ Dapt.” 4 2 ; 
2883 — bs "= La" Di; 4 Fog ** | 
pra ps. 8 £ 5 5 Mates,” Pots * 5 0 | g 


Or Pears ( having Ave * or "Mates, 
dad ta Fifi uu or Femal Parti. 


OF the Genus PuRIPUSCA, is one hardy, uner- 
furubby, volubilate climber, to admit as ſuch in ſſirub- 
beries, and as a flowering- plant; is of extenſive growth 
in its long, ſlender, W ſtalks, running, by ſup- 


port, many feet high; garniſhed wich oblong leaves, 


and monopetalous, rotated, purple flowers, in cluſ- 
ters; having to each flower a five-parted cup; a co- 
rolla rotated, or wheel - hape plane, divided into ive 


ſegments; — five — and two ſtyles; ſuc- 
ceded by two-oblohg, ventricoſe or bellied; foliculate 
piſhed wich many, pappous, or downy ſeeds, 
ed for ſowing, as the plant is eaſily propagated 
by layers ang cuttings. 

=: One. 


| 
i 
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PrnipLoca græca, Greek Peripoc, or wens Silk; 


rag P ow, 


A volubilare-climbing, 3 8 ex- 
tending with ſlender, twining ſtalks,” twenty to thirty, 
or forty feet high, upon ſupport—the leaves (middling, 
btright-green) ceolate-ovate,. oppoſite z' and 13 
flowers, hairy internally. Native 02 ru (49 
igbtiſb foil.) —— 


This volubilate climber, is admitted for variety in 
pleaſure · grounds, ſhrubberies, and other ornamental 
plantations, to climb upon poles, or round the ſtems of 
trees, and to run over arbours, buſhes, and hedges, im 
all of which it will aſcend naturally, in its , 
climbing growth, and flower annua yin ſummer; or 
may likewiſe be trained againſt high walls, naili 
the ſtems thereto; and is propagated by lay ers 
cuttings of the ſhoots, in autumn or ſpring, which wil 
root ot freely 3 in one {np _ . 


10 Je 19 


Püatibirrhvs, SyRNO A. . — 


| Jeofundtia © e ta, | 
ä — Mate, One Female; | 


Or Plants with Flowers (Herm. ) 6 e or 
more eee _ one oe eee „ or F. emale. 
7 


III} nr; n 194 


7 or ten feet Kaese or 428 with = full heads; 


and 1 intire 


leſs in different — very * — orna- 
mental in May and June; Having each a permanent 
cup divided into four parts; a corolla of four large, 
roundiſn petals; twenty or more ſtamina, and a four- 
parted ſtyle ; ſucceeded by. oval, quadrivalve, cap- 
ular nuts, containing many ſmall, oblong ſeeds; which 
are ſeldom uſed for ſowing, the different {pecies 
being * FRO 5 ee ONE _ 


42 r Species of PHILADELPHUS. "ON 


pn ILADELPHUS une! Ces, bug. 
or Common White . e e 


116625; * 


| Alargiſh, deciduous: ſhrud/ of buſhy buch four 
| Nee to —_ or. e In high—the bre node. 


2 1 2 * FM 11 102 bh un 


, 10 * 4 t 
% 1 7 7 


* * 
. " * 


THE -GARDENBDR*s VEGETABLE: SYSTEM 


in doth theſe ſpecies, being 


7 Nona eral 


a 1 — ſlightly indented; and 
; Xi the 0 Vane flowers in Ma June.— 


a 
"(ly ent and NO 
beg Dune White 8 ig 
roll Dwarf Common Syringa. 
diu e — Double- ſlowered Common Syringa. 
Sigel ved Comme 1 


2. — inodorus, Seenteſ Carotina *. 


Ah e deciduous ſhrub, growing 
2 feet bigh—the leaves 1 oval, intire; 


„Arge, white, inodorous, or ſcentleſs flow ers; 
May a yg pat rang of Carolina. Auy common 
foil and fination.) 


* 
211499) rat Sw, 240193 lan 


Theſe two ſpecks of ein are — or· 
namental flowering-ſhrubs, to aſſiſt in furniſhing ſhrub- 
beries, or any decorative plantations, and to Lad in 
_— horders, Kc. in the pleaſure-ground ;, they 

with full, buſhy heads, make a fie appear- 

dts Ah in flower, Se the flowers in bugches, 

15 great profuſion, for three or four weeks, in May 
and June; very odorous in the firſt ſpecies, ſomewhat 
reſembling the ſmell of Orange flowers; and which, 
Ifo ſomewhat ſimilar in 
appearance, are hence e. Rs: kr 


__ (ae 

L423 Los Ant: 2 4 as = "= ?? | 
They are very rubs, will Pie" 

and are eligibl yy — Weges may be 


had at all the — 2 for planting, which may be 
done any time in open weather, from Dauber or r No- 
e e ger 10 
L SEE in . ein WM 31 K , 
51 „Aer of 1 5 0 a 10 


„ Sometimes "the Common Odorous Syringa, planted 


ots, are plaped in a forcing · ſtoye, or hot-houſe, 
wary. or T hs phy to _—_ 
toning. | 5 
he. They 810 by bebe” from 4s 23 


Ae bat Ind chptings; | le. 121 ers may be dug 


N 55 a e jewel for 0 9 — 
3 If the you hots emu —.— 
e . 1 * Ting 
ſtem below, and'to brinch z Nees al 7 + i ends; 1 
when two br thier fre. F of proper 2 


They l 


917100 A B YEW. 
-25 mol ul 210m 10 br 7 & * l Fulle 


ſix to eight or 


nd 


7 


err 


Or TREES,SHROUBS, n N and FRUTTS., 


Purtuvkra—(PHILLYREA) or Mock. Pager. 


Claſs and Order, — 


Disadris Monogynia; | 
Duo Maler, One Female; 


Or Plants quith Hermaphrodite Flowers, having two 


Males, and one Piftillum, or Female, 


'THE Punk vnaas are very noted, 1 
erer- green ſhrubs, for beautifying 


Stamina, or 


conſiſtin 
ties; of largiſh, upright, very branchy, buſhy 
growth; adorned with ſmall, ovate-lanceolate, linear- 
narrow, and broad cordate-ovate leaves, all in 
pairs oppoſite ; and ſmall, greeniſh flowers, of but 
little a ; 64 py growin 
forme 1 of a funnel- ſhaped petal, cut into five 153 
contains two ſtamina, a roundiſh germen, wi 

ſtyle, and the germens grow a globular having 
each one round ſced, ripe in autumn, and y which, 
ſowed in that ſcaſon or ſpri 


gated; * — ned 
ſhoots. 


. . — 
1 * 1 # af ++ 


The Spies and Varieties of PHILLYREA are, 


b. PHILLY REA media Made, or Ovalleaved Phil- 


lyrea. 


ſhrubberies and 
other decorative plantations, and for variety, & c. 
of three ſpecies, and ſeveral curious varie- 


» the ſhrubs are a- 
f che GD? or 


C, 


in fore-courts, or any place where: 
naked or unſightly walls, c. covered; as' 


out quite from the bottom, and; admix. of training to. 


133 
2 Tait „ A, Karcow-leaved. Phi 
f 3 re — ** 
3 n ane green 1 ruh, grow 


or ei : 
feet high—leaves wx es eh roving 6x or, = 


fite. Native 


. eee 


'Farictts—Rokemary-leaved Phillys yrea.. 
ale 1 ” Lavendersleaved-Phillyrea. g air 
Nat : Vaviegated, Narrow-lcaved Phillytea. 


All theſe — and varieties pe Philhrea are re? 
hardy, will grow in almoſt any fituation and common 
ſoil; are, ſme, ſhowy: ever- greens, branching nume - 
rouſiy from the bottom upwards, jn a-buſhy ch. 
cloſely garniſhed with leayes, continuing all the year 


” very 5 by pairs, 
and Spain. . Fx 


%., eluſters 3 each flower is in conſtant verdure; and are deſirable, principal, ever- 


green ſhrubs, to plant in  ſhrubberies, and other oom - 
partments of pleaſure- grounds, for ornament and va- 
riety ; trained generally in buſhy ſtandards and in- 
— — principally in aſſemblage with others of the 
ever- green tribe, and occaſionally. to diverſiſy deeidu - 
ous clumps, or- to dot ſingly in borders, plats, lawns, 
& c he likewiſe admit of training for omamental, : 
geen, hedges, and are particularlywelladapted to train 
ed, ſpreading. manner, — walls ar palings, 
required. to have 
thex branch 


in a — 


the wall in a ſpreading expanſions, d cover — 


enk. and — always green. 


"niq er baugilhb * [40 


A large. —— ſuruß, of upright,” buſhy © {Ther Philhreas-and' Mlatermid,, are very — 


wth, fix or eight, to ten or twelve feet hi 
8 (_/mallijh, d. 

olate, om 
of the — * of Burg 
1 —— 0-91 


Der 


non Rt 


PIES Gralleaved Middle Phillyrea... 1 15 . all or. any of the 


Privet-leaved Phillyrea. 
Weir hinten. 1 


1 18 0 , 


2. PnirIxaza latfelins Brondeaved mne. 
A lar 8 bah, if upright, baby. 
pouth gh or ten "feet high che leaves (larger ger, 
road, darł-grren,  /einipg) cordate, or hearted-ovate, 
ſawed, and * pairs, oppoſite. Native of the ſouth- 
emp of ne eee A e u 


Parittin Chana Nadel, Bread et mi 


'0 red. 
* Broad-leaved Phillyrea, 
Prickly, Llex-leaved Phillyrea. 


their, 


grow 
dark- ining) ovate-lance- leaves placed: oppoſite, by pairs anche latter are, al- 
intire, und op = Native eee abs IS i 121 


che Baß . cCultipated 


but. where room to admit the different 
rieties, they will make 8..9nſpicuons 


h and leaves, only the former having the 


, 91 61 
Te dif erent ſpecies and. reg of Realm b 
in all the 1 nurſeries, Where any ſotts-. 


may be of proper growth.fon planting; + 
ſpecies are eligible; 
gies and va- 


eee date N 
. general ſraſon for: planting theſe ever-greens. 


is either in autumn, commencing towards the middle 


or latter end af September, or any time in October 
or early part of die ddr 0 Tae in the ſpring 
months; or, in mild open ſea be per- 
formed occaſionally any time in winter, 'efpecially — — 
the ſhrubs can be removed with 
roots; otherwiſe, autumn or 


7— — ien. N N of 


ons, might 


balk e darth to the 
ing is moſt adviſe- 


"They are. propagated. by. u perm. bm; he. 
Sow 


autumn or 85 


— — — — 


do coe walks; Kc. as before intimäted, the oval” ad 
broad deuved kinds are the moſt proper; org for vic! 
riety,” may have ſdime of each ſort; ſuch. as arebranthy -: 
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Sg the ſeed in autumn or ſpri 


: 


5 ring, l a of 
nght earth and-covered in half Mn Inch +640 ich 


deep; they will come up, forke probably the firſt year, 
but will ſometimes moſtly remain dormant till, the ſe- 
cond ſpring: keep che betls clean From werds; and 
when the Teedling-plants' arg 3 — old, tranſplant 
them into nurfery-beds;” in Make or April, in Fhich 
remaining one or tw Fears mote, to acquire 4 Attle 
ſtrength; then tranſplanted in wider nurſery- rows, to 
advance in full growth, either buſhy r 0 6 bottom, 
or ſome pruned up below to a fingle ſtem, of a foot 
length, and to branch out full above; and having 
advanced in buſhy heads, half a yard to two or three 
re n 
By layers, chuſe ſome pliant branches} well furniſhed 
with young wood; peg them down into the ground, 
then lay all the young ſhoots thereof; they will moſſly 
be rooted in one year, and ſnhould then he tranſplanted 
into 1 nurſæry, do obtain proper growth. 2 


When the plants, ralſed by Either of tlie abeve 
methods, are grow with branchy heads, half a yard 
to three feer righg? or more, they are proper for 
planting an ſrubberies, and other ornamental planta- 
tübns; iu which! diſpoſe them in che Gferent cem 
parimentb, and generally permitted to advance in full 
greg or hay decafionally'pratic difbriterly;. ram- 
— 2dr" low ſtragglers, ts centinue the 
heads ſomewhat regular and diſtinét; and in giving 
any requiſite pruning, perform it principally with 4 
knifo,) Khrr inpring, ſummer, of autumn, 

„DN 


. * 1480. 
AE gg Las . 1121 


43 . 
Or where deſigned to plant any of theſe ever-greens 


* 


to the bottom; plant chem cloſe tb the wWallzot w)] Gr 
three feet aſunder; prune or cut away the fore-right 
projecting branches, if any hall the others to the 
wall in a ſpreading: manner; three or four inches aſun- 
der at their full jength, and permitted tb-run in full 
roth, continued trained tecthe wall, to covet it ef. 
f:Qually, in a regular expaH d. mz and 45 man "pto- 1 
jecting mobts will advance afmuällyg they mould be cut 
in, cloſe and regular, in ſummer, either with a knife 


or 'garden-ſhears,” to form the front even, like an 
1997 1 * Aerea res 797: 


mes 


hedge.” 


2 184 T A6127OT 12 TIET \ 
8 75 N . Olaſs and Order. 2 "0 * 
Didynamia Symnoſpermia, 


Stamina ſuperior. in laugtb tu tbr orbers; and Seeds 


uncovered, or lodging naked in the Calyx, And bay 


THIS Genus furniſhes two hardy ſpecies, and ſome 


* 


varieties, of curious, upright; hoary, evere green, flow. 


| ne (2, © and fingular variety at all ſeaſons of the year, in the 
> Pavours, JERUSALEMSAGE; © | ' - y b 


"4 3491 
TI 


Fan Powers, ., Sarde nass: 
Or Plants with Flowers ( Herm.) having two of Four 


ering-ſhrybs, for doraing -the ſkrubbery ; 

werft gfk. With hs fy branches, Tk, TN 
roundiſh-oblong, and hearted dowyy-whitiſh leaves, 
and large, verticiltare bunchtes of tubulous, gaping, 
yellow, and purple. flowers, diſpoſed in whirls around 
the branches; having five and ten- angled, perſiſtent 
cups; a monopetalous corolla, of one oblong, tubulat 
petal, ringent, or grinning above; four ſtamina, twy' 
of them ſuperior in length to the ather*wo ;.a quadri. 
fid, or four-parted germen, ſupporting a ſingle ſtyle; 
and the germen becomes four: oblong, haked feeds, 
reſting in the permanent calyx; the ſeeds ſeldom uſed 
for fouing, as the plants propagate freely by layers, 
cuttings, and flips. | in 11 10 g N 


* 


Gad v. u i ige 'N 

18841 7540 Feige L £31 1:6 

The haxdy, Species of -PHLOMIS are, 

10 0 10 190 e Laue Nene 

1.:/PnLoms frye, Shrubby, or Tree - like Phlomis, 
„or Cemmon Jerwtilem Suge, 


A moderate, hoary, ever- green ſhrub, of ſtrong, 
upright, buſhy growths four to five, or ix feet hi — 
the ſtem 1 {middling) roundiſh-oblonp; 
crenated, hoary-whitez and whirled bunches sf yellow 
flowers, having ſpear-ſhape involuctums.—Native of 
Sicily and Spain. (Dry, light, or any tommon ſoil.) 


5 


Varietics,—Brond-leaved Shrubb Phlomĩis. 
1 Sen es Sbrubt N 
Dasarf, Cretan Shrubby Phlomis. 


77 


2. PnTOs gutpuraa, Purple, Under- Shrubby Phlo- 


? - 1 * f — = 74 * 
did 175} rn Wins) 0! ori aro; 
„ 


by, hoary plant, of fenders 


28 2 (2 F\ 
- ſmaller, under - hrt 


growth, three or four feet the tem under- 


bach 
rubl y; leaves (middling) hearted-oblong, . hoary- 


White; and with purple flowers, having linear involu- 

crums, ſhorter than the calyx.— Native of Portugal and 

Spain. (De or any cm H Oo 
1. Tln l DSVE3: 15 


#4 


* 


2165 


Theſe plants merit culture in all principal ſhrubbe- 


ries, both as curious, hoary ever-greens, and orna- 


mental {HoweriipIhrabs; will effect a diſtinguiſhable 
hoary àſpedt of chelt branches and leaves; and flower 


very conſpieubull) in ſummer and autumn, produced 
in Whirls round iche Upper parts of the branches and 


ſhoots; they ute tolerably hardy, but ire generally the 


moſt proſperous und durable ina dry, Hght foil; and 


ſomewhat ſheltered compartment; though they will 


alſo dere jp any gommon, maerately-dry ground, 
ay be planted in aſſemblage. with oy hardy 
ub. ng pot too.) fot 18140 
44, 37 © 3440 L Df # 3:31 234. 0 1 9 
VIII Op- t 


Both 


by Phlomis. 


ef cqpſiderable ever; 


al ax OSS 


» » ta Ws Vs. ms wy i (, + 0 
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Vern op 3 Yolo ſeaſon, the 


Doth —— Sc. may be procured at the 
aurſerics, o rigrow4h-for: panting, which per- 
form princi rally in autumn on ſpring; or are eaſily 
raiſed t to an eligible ſize, by the following methods of 


propagat ion. | 1 


are . by layers, and cuttings or 

lips 1 the young ſhoots : layers of the youn 289 

es, in autumn or ſpring, will be well roote 

autumn following, when, or in 3 „cut them bi 

the $0008 plant, and ery- rows, to ac- 
proper growth for the rabbegy 3 and gs 

1 the young ſhoots, in the ſpring: en 

mer, planted j 1 a 10 W 3 2 2 — 

weather, they will root fr 75 Gag ſame n 

ſhoot at top: the plants raiſed by the 


difterept mer 


| 2 may either be pruned up below, forming a ſhort, 


ogle ſtem, to grow branchy above, or permitted to 
—— wholly in a buſhy. growth; and when half 4 
yard, to two or three feet high, or more, they are of 
_— lize for the * eee 


A, 


1 


Dev PINE TREE, 255 FIR, Cavan Tree, 


* Claſs and Order, 


Monoccia 


Mon nee rü. 
"Two Hobitallont, One! Bret rerbood 5 7. 


Or Flowers Male and Female, ſeparate* on one or the 
fame Tree; and the Stamina of the Males united in 
one Set, or Brotherpood... "Fr 


THE Pix us compriſes many ſpeeies and varieties 
een trees, and one deciduous 
kind; all of remarkable. value for timber and arna- 
mental plantations, being agrees oi che ſirſt order, (wife 
and ſtupendous growers, advancing with a ſtraight, 
ſingle, ere& ſtem, thirty or forty, 0 ſixty, eighty, 
or an hundred feet high, branchin ” in circular rays, 
regularly from the bottom, upwa the branches, di- 
miniſhing-gradually to the top, form beautiful, conical, 
or pyramidal heads; cloſely garniſnied with very narrow, 
ſetoſe or briſtle, and awl- ſhape leaves, ſome by two, 
three, and ſive together, others ſingly,” and fome in 
bundles, or many r from one —— peneil 
form; and ſmall male and female flowers, ſeparate on 
the fame tree; the males i in ſcaly racems, or ſpikes, 
and females collected in oval cones, of many rigid, 
ſcaly calyxes; no petals; many. umted: ſtamina in che 
mal id 5rets, in the females, a ſmall germen, and fin- 
gle ttyle; and becomes. a hard, ſealy imbricated. do- 
nical ſeed-veſſel, or cone, ſrom one inch, to three, 
four, five, to ten or twelve inches lang, involving 
many ſmall, nut-like, winged ſeeds, one generally 


under each ſcale; ripening in winter and ſpring, and 


nts 
Lareh { the maniac 

» three; and-five 1 
e Firs have all the leaves placed ſingl 
the Cedar kinds, conſiſting of the Cedar of —— 


ing 


cies; 


Many Spin of the PINUS. 


. Pine Trees, "Pies, Cedars, and 


by the leaves grow- 
in the different = 


= Larch Trees, have the leaves in bunches, or ma- 


cedfrom the ſame paint, ſpreading out above; 


ond in l che ſorts, the : leaves ſmall, narrow, briſtle, 
and au- ſha pe two or three, to five or ſix inches long, 


in the different _"”_ — varieties. 


Diftinguiſhed by having 


r. Pine Kinds (NEA. a 


* 


the leaves placed by pai "Ss 


threes, and fives, —— from the ſame ſheath, 
moſtly of x dark and iſn- green hue; and the trees 
ae * or 


Ea ſeed-cones, 


long, or more. 


>. Pr us 


A large, ever- 


high, or more 
growing by pairs; the 


2 have in gore, or nme. 


— at 


* OF =, 
1 52 
9 2 


7 


Hlveſtris, Wild Pine, Phar, or Fe 
Pine, commonly called Sceteh Fir. 


n tree, growing fifty to fixty feet 
e leaves (Jmall,. dar greew) 
primotdial on firſt leaves, ſingly 


and ſmooth; and acute cones, one or two, to ſeveral 


—— 
2 


ter—the leaves DW longer; and: 


acute Cones... 
c (ne 


er tenuifolinz)-Slender-leaved Pi- 
er—the leaves fmaller and ſhort- 
er; Prple-flawes racems, and ſmall 
Canes 


( Pinaſter Ae mae ) Talleſt Sea 


Pinaſten leaves broader, longer; and 


* — Pinaſter— the 


leaves thorter, ſmaller. 
( 'Binnus niana Jo: Virginia, Two- 
leaved Priekly-candd Pine, growing 
_ ſixty. or ſaventy ſeet high the leaves 
_ ſmallylighter-green; and ſmall cones. 


. se Vegi &c. Moiſt or ; 
(Pinus: 


any cemmon ſoil.) 


139 


18 inus halepenſis ) Aleppo - Pine, grow- 
i | (Fs hae thirty or "& feet. high—the 
leaves longer, narrow, darker-green; 
and ”_ {mall cones, —Native of 
| be. * ) Tartarian Pine, 
Ln et £ 2 ing fifty feet high—che feaves' tort, 
ng „e lighter-green ; and ſmall 
- Sc Sort ceones. Native of any ns. PR -. 
4 * = 058% eee 4 
ned. dr rubra Red or Commori Scotch 
Ws Pine, growing ſixty feet high, or 
; FOG 200 20 more che leaves ſhorter, -greyiſh- 
of green; and ſmalliſn cones. Native 
201 29 521 5 42 — Scotland, &C. » (Dry er any com- 
won foil, and rocky, grawvelly, or any 
dry, barren FO ) 


* 
& 
4, 


# 2 


2. P x us Pina—(Pines ſativa) Caliivated, or 
x Italian; S Ne. 5 * 


A. middlin 8 — er thiinty! or 
er the leaves ( long; bright-green } placed 
by pairs; the primordial, or firſt leaves, ſingly, and 
ciliated on the edges; and large, turbinate or top- 
| 1 cloſe, hard cones, containing large, eatable 
ſeeds.— Native of Italy, Spain, and ſouth of France. 
(Any common r ſoil. ) 
n 


4% 10 i „ni i 
ib kaber by W- 


22 IV. 42 4 4 * > 4 TI Ny Ks 


{1.1991 25 [ 


8. Pins Tedem—(Tenla) Torch; 'or Prankincenſe 
Ian America. * 


Us A bre erg se, Unty n ark 
feet by es the Jeaves Ti narrow, light-green) 
laced by three together from the ſame ſheath; and 


arge, looſe cones.—-Native of Virginia and Canada, 


| - arne (Mgt, or any common foil) -. 


7 arieties. — —(Pinutrigite) Ripibenned Virginia Pine 
Heh ng ſixty or ſeventy feet high— 
e — long, ſlender, placed by 
ethrees; and tiff, hard cones.—-Na- 
tive of Vir ne, & c. (Moift or any 
* Met eee, PAY I) 
ba Pinus echiuata) Eckinated, or F rickly- 
38 coned American Pine, g. forty 
or fiſty feet high the leã e long, 
niuender, placed by ttwos and ithrees 
2781 | /rogerhers! and prickly ſeed-cones.— 
Native of North America. (Any 


1 — fil, Oe. 
Were or Swamp Ame- 


(Pinus — 
can — feet hig — 


- THE .CARDENER's o TABLE? SYSTEM" 


917 18 - the leaves lon rnd d 
2 {$169 2 by threes.— ative of — 
| Mei IR or any commer 


Weben ve | 
Wish leaver ” us; ins x 
10 2ga/N&2 Pas \ 
4: 842 Crt Strohus) New ate. * 
3 lan Pine, | 
= 26:35 * 
= moſt tofty, ever- tree, en eg or 


eighty, to an hundred feet high—the Rem having 
2 fmooth bark; leaves (onge?, fender, light- er) 
placed by fives from the fame point or ſheath, the 
margins rough; and long, flender, looſe, pendulou: 
Tones. Nat ve of Vi | ind Canada; firſt culti. 
vated in En _ by 0 Weymouth, hence com-. 
monly called the Weymouth Pine, a moſt beautiful 


tree. fe om fr 9 


5. Pinus —— or - Mountain Siberian 
tone Pine. 


„ 


1 * erer. green . thirty, to forty 
or fifty feet high—the leaves . — 2 or briftly, 
deeper-green) placed by ſives, very ſmooth; and with 
largiſh, erect cones, the ſeeds or nuts chereof eata- 
ble and ſalutary Native of the mountains of Siberia, 
Switzerland, Hel an ag 7 * or any com 
ue . Abe AA ys 


a 


>. Fir Kinds expres; 


- Diſtingiithable from the Pine Trees, by the leaves 

arm rg und thickly placed,” but all diffinct 

at the baſe ; and with ſeedc cones, from an inch er 
10 50 me den ben Toug; * 


dannen Placed, frngly. 


«lt 
6. Pa xus dbirn—(Abies) Common Sproce or Now 
CE i9Y 113 wor . 3 

A large, eee; growing or eu 
feet high, or 'more—the leaves ing ey k-green) 
aul - ſhape, pointed; ranged two ways, ſmooth; and 
placed ſingly ; and long, pendulous cones;—Native 
of Norway, other northern parts of Ota and of 
. Am common heil.) PF 


| Farieticn=Red Norway Fir. | | 
4 White — Fir. 
e in N 


i? 


fy en 4 165 572 pia 


1 2. 


10. 


Or- 


ity 
1 
nd 


ive 
"of 


Or TREES,/SHRUBS; PLANTS, FLOWERS; uy FRUPTS. 


The laſt ſpecies, Pinus Abies, and the firſt two va- 
rieties thereof, are. the common Pitch Trees, from 
which the pitch is obtained. 


© 


7. Prxus ae, Canada Spruce Fir. 


K large, ever- green 1 owin ſixt) feet hi 
or - Atirge.'s 8 (fnall, 8 ort, 3 ) high, 
ſomewhat obtyſe fub- .membranous, and placed fingly; 
and mall,” looſe cones. —Native 'of North America. 
(Any common foil, &c. ) | 
Farithy: — White Canada Spruce Fir. 
Red Canada Spruce Fir. 
Black Canada Spruce Fir. 
Wr Hemlock Spruce Fir. 


8. Pix) vs baren Turpentine Tree) or Sil- 
ver Fir. 


A Araight, Han growing ever-green tree, ſeventy 
or eighty teet high the leaves (Hort, flat, dark-green 
emarginated or end notched, filvery underneath, ' 
placed fingly; and very long, erect cones. Native of 
the Mountains of Switzerland, Swedland, Bavaria, 
and the Highlands of Scotland. ( Any common ſoil.) 


9. Pix vs + Baſſanea—{Balſamea) or wn of Gilead 


. 


A middling, — tree, , very: Math to » the 
bottom, growing thirty or forty feet high the leaves 
(/mall, ſportiſb, ligbtn green,) obtuſe, à little emargi- 
nated, or end- nicked, doubly lineated, or with two 
white lines on the under- ſide, punctured, and placed 
ſingly ; diſpoſed in a pectinated order, like the teeth 
of a comb; and ſhort, round cones. ative owed Vir- 


uns Canada, &c. (lp re PO" 3 199014 


13s Cedar and Larch Kinds K 1 


Diſtinguiſhed — the Common pine and Fi ir Trees, 
by che leaves being bundled, or growing many toge- 
ther, from one point, in penbl- form bunches, ſpread- 
ing out each way; and ger de e * 
ſmall, acute concs. 1 


1214 


f noh 
15 " Leaves, in bunt he. 13 . Fl 


MH 


10, Pinus Cir) (Cars Hani) or Cedat of Le 
| 15 n | | 

A REN ever-preen thee,” "of tauktei, Wende 
growth, "thirty, to forty or fifty feet high, or more— 
the lcaves £ mall, {ifs dark-green) acute-pointed, magni 
faſciculate, or in bunches; and large, oblon -roundifh, 
cloſe; hatd cones. —Native of Syria, on Mourit Liba- 
nas, Taurus, &c. (Dry or any common ſoil, Sc.) 


tive of the 
Siberia, &c. 
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11. Pixve La—(Lamz) Larch Tree, or Deci- 


RAY deciduous tree, growing forty or fifty feet 
k ts 4 leaves (ſmall, briſtly, light- green) obtuſe, 


faſciculate, or in bundles; many growing from the 
ſame point, deciduous; and ſmall, acute cones.—Na- 
Alps of Switzerland, Stiria, Corinthia, 
(Any common ſeit.) 


7 varieties. Red Larch Tree. 
White Larch Tree. 
Black American Larch Free. 
Horizontal-ſpreading Larch Tree. 
Dwarf Siberian Larch Tree. 


All, or moſt of the foregoing ſpecies and varieties 
of Pinus, are of the firſt-rate tree kinds, aſpiring 
each with a Ip: 4 erect ſtem, to the different heights 
mentioned in the deſcriptions of the T ſpecies, 
generally in a tapering growth, and branch out. all 
Spend, in circular rays, as already intimated, moſtly 

N pyramidal heads, of . grandeur; 
the ever-green. tribe, except the Piuas Larix, 


aneh is deciduous; and in all the ſorts the leaves 


are ſmall, ſlender, awl-ſhape, and briftle-like ; the 
flowers are alſo ſmall, in male racems, and female, 
conic heads; appearing in ſpring and autumn; ſuc- 
_— by the cones : 20g uch in autumn, winter, and 

following; and which, in 2 * of the ſpecies, 
ok 20 of ſeed for ſowing, hereby to proper. 
pay the different e as 5 Are e by 


cthod.. 


_ Theſe trees are of conſiderable value * — and 
ornamental planting, beautiful in their g „and. 
their timber is of great worth for all kings of 4 bell. 
ing; a and being moſtly of a reſinous nature, more or 
, but wt Hor n the Pine and Fir kinds, 
3 unding in a ſtrang, reſtaous ſubſtance, the 
efal articles, pitch, turpentine, roſin, & c. is — 
ained, being extracted from the trees, in the 
_ they grow, in conſiderable woods, both an G. 
veral parts of Europe and North America, in which 
there Are natural foreſis of vaſt . of tvs. ſarts * 
Kurt to the different countries. 


The UiFerent ſpecies. of Pings fm s 3 collec- 
tian of fine trees, of great merit, to arrange in 
pleaſurcable and profitable plantations, for beautifying 
pleaſure-grounds, parks, and other premiſes, and for 
the ew improvement and embelliſhment of —— | 
7 75 all beamiful-in dt, edel preeb, Wit 
Zu 


t growers, arriving to, a valt height and. 
IF ; and . 3s of Oe ow. value, as 

e principal wood, emp in all kinds of buildin 
9 pre ſupertor excel — in ſtüp- building, 2 7 


for furniſtung the fineſt maſts in the world; more par- 
$ icelady 
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ticularly the Pine and Fir kinds, ſuch as the Pinaſter, 
Scotch, and Weymouth Pines, being all moſt lofty 
growing trees; but the latter generally ſurpaſſes all 
the others in attaining the greateſt altitude, though 
moſt of the other ſpecies acquire a conſiderable height 
and bulk for the above uſeful purpoſes; and are all 
exceedingly deſerving of principal culture in confider- 
able plantations, or, according to the extent of grounds 
and eſtates, to plant for ornament and profit; or to in- 
troduce in ſmaller portions, either in the whole, or any 
principal ſorts, to adorn ſhrubberies and other decora- 
tive plantations, both in aſſemblage with other trees, 
and to form groves, walks, clumps, & c. wholly of 
the Pinus kind. ks __ | 


All the ſpecies are very hardy, will grow freely in 
almoſt any common ſoil and ſituation, and in any ex- 
poſure, in gardens, pleaſure-grounds, parks, fields, or 
any out premiſes, low or high grounds, plains, ſides, 
tops of hills, &c. but the Pinaſter and Scotch 
Pines particularly, are ſo hardy that they will grow 
and proſper almoſt any where, both in rich and poor 
land, dry and moiſt ſituations, in ſwamps and dry, 
barren waſtes; and on mountains and rocks, where 
there is hardly any ſoil, will penetrate their roots into 
the crevices, to a conſiderable depth and diſtance, in 
queſt of nouriſhment; ſo that in any waſte, barren, or 
uncultivated lands, theſe trees might be cultivated to 
profitable advantage. n : 


They may be obtained, for plaming, at the nurſe. | 


ries, either in full collection, or of any e or 
deſirable ſpecies, '&c. of proper growth, two or three; 
to five or ſix feet high, or more; or may be raiſe 

plentifully from ſeed, in a home nurſery, to proper 
1izes, as above, in three or four years, for the planta- 
tion intended; though it is generally adviſeable to plant 
them finally, while in young growth, of one, two, to 
three or four feet, while the roots are of but moderate 
extent, and fibroſy ; as when more conſiderably ad- 
vanced, the roots of moſt of the ſorts become Woody 
and naked of fibres, eſpecially the Pine kinds, do not 
tranſplant ſueceſsfully, ſo as to proceed in 'a proſpe- 
1048 $roweh. kl; » Wants an, ; 9999 51My 


Or where any. confiderable ſupplies of the trees are 
required for large plantations, they may be raiſed plen2 
tifully from ſeed, in beds of common earth, and at a 
year old, planted in narſery-rows, to grow to a pro- 
per ſize of two, to three or four feet, for final tranſ- 
planting in the places where intended, at the proper 
ſeaſonns. pe 7 or Eri 1 
#232355 T0 nnen Sf 30 00ND C 
The principal For planting theſe trees, is 
autumn or ſpring; or might be effected, occaſionally, 
any time from October or November, to March 


; 2 Sat {1 ow ” Ln 22 p er: * . 2 
or April, cis dent ul. weather;” but, for fear 
e 

vw 2 an: Us . 


: 


N #6? 


of being attacked with ſevere froſt, it would be ad. 
viſeable to plant principally, or as much as poſſible 
either in autumn aforeſaid, ' where convenient, or in 
the ſpring months, February, March, and beginning 
of April; though in tolerably mild winters, the plant. 
ing may alſo be forwarded in that ſeaſon, eſpecially in 
the more hardy kinds, as the Scotch Pine, Pinaſter 
'Spruce Firs, &c. ot moſt of the other ſorts occaſion. 
ally; or the whole principally in autumn, or ſpring, or 
moſtly in the latter, which is generally a ſucceſsful 
ſeaſon for planting theſe kinds of ever-greens. 


Any general planting or tranſplanting of theſe trees, 
18 adviſeable to be eau Tier alle oo are young, as 
before intimated, When two, three, or four, to five 
or ſix feet high at moſt, eſpecially, as they will take 
root more kindly and ſooner than large, or older plants, 
and advance in a more free growth; or for timber 
plantations particularly, it is of importance to plant 
them finally, when of but half a yard, to two, three, 
or four feet, that they may root freely, and proceed 
in a free, clean growth from the beginning, and there- 
by run up ſtraight and ſwiftly, to a tall or lofty ſta. 
ture, in which conſiſts. the principal merit of thoſe 
trees, both in appearance aud utility. 


For ornamental planting in pleaſure- grounds, parks, 
Kc: all the ſorts of Pinus are proper; or any princi- 
pal or deſirous ſpecies, for particular diſtricts, as the 
Weymouth Pine, Italian Pine, and the Pinus Cembra, 
Silver, and Balm of Gilead Firs, Cedar of Leba- 
non, and Larch Trees; though all the forts make a 
good appearance; and may be diſpoſed both in conti. 
nued plantations; in groves, *˖⁊9＋§ &c. wholly of 
the Pinus kind, of diſſerent ſpecies intermixed, to diſ- 
play the greater diverſity; or, in ſome places, diffe- 
rent ſpecies in diſtinct compartments; and likewiſe are 
proper to aſſemble in general plantations, ſhrubberies, 
clumps, &c. in concert with other trees and large 
ſhrubs, principally of the eyer-green kind, except the 
Pinus Larix, which being deciduous, may alſo be aſſo- 
ciated with trees of that tribe; or likewiſe any . of the 
other ſorts may be dotted thinly in deciduous planta- 
tions, for variety ; thongh they ſhould principally ar. 
range with ever-greens, in the general planting, and 
in plantations wholly of the lice tribe, as above ob- 
ſerved; and are proper trees to plant in final” 07 
double rows, to form -grand walks and avenues, as 
alſo to diſpoſe in clumps,, and ſingly in detached ftand- 
ards; obſerving generally, for ſingle planting or dot- 
ting on lawns, and other capactous ſpaces of graſs 
ground, allot Fr ſome of the handſomeſt- 
growing trees of the forts before ſpecified, or af diffe- 
rent ſpecies and varieti 6, in which ſhould; never, omit 
that celebrated tree of ſolomn note, the Cedar of Le- 
banon, which, when of, ſame conſiderable advance 


growth,, will ſpread its branches in admirable gran 


0 
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Jeur; likewiſe, the Larix or Larch, being à tree of 
a ſwift and beautiful growth, makes a fine appearance 
in ornamental Planting. 

In planting the different Torts of Pinus for the above 


ornamental occaſions, that whore intended for conti- 
nued plantations, ſome may be planted in open groves, 
in rows fifteen to twenty feet aſunder, to give room 
for them to branch and ſpread freely around in full 
heads; others may be planted in cloſe groves, thick- 
ets, clumps, walks, &c. fix or eight, to ten feet diſ- 
tance, and will draw one another up more expediti- 
ouſly in a tall, ſtraight growth. 


To plant theſe trees for timber plantations, all the 
ſorts may be admitted, or principally, only the har- 
dieſt and largeſt-growing kinds, ſuch as the Pinaſter 
and Scotch Pine, abundantly, for its ſingular hardi- 
neſs to grow any, where, in a quick growth,” and for 
the great uſefulneſs of its wood; likewiſe plenty of 
the Weymouth Pine, as a moſt lofty-growing tree; 
alſo the Italian Stone Pine, Swamp Pane, Spruce; Firs, 
Silver Fir, and the Cedar of Lebanon and Larches; 
all of which, may be planted in ſoils and ſituations be- 
fore mentioned; and which, for foreſt or timber-trees, 
deſerve culture in conſiderable . plantations, in all 
places where they afford proper extent of ſpare ground 
to allot for that purpoſe, which not only give, an air 
of importance and ornament, but greatly improve the 
value of eſtates; and in forming which plantations, 
they may, in ſome places, be planted in cloſe. xows at 
firſt, five or fix feet aſunder, to draw one another up 
Rraight, and more expeditiouſly in height; and when 
of raced growth, in eight, ten, or twelve years, 
ſome might be thinned out for poles, &c. and may 
repeat thinning out the underling trees, by degrees, 
leaving the bel ſtanding at fifteen to twenty feet diſ- 
tance, or more, to acquire full for timber; or 
ſome may be planted at once at the above diſtance of 
fifteen or twenty feet, to remain wholly to grow to 
large ſtandards, before any are cut down.. 

For the above plantations, the ground is ſometimes 
prepared by ploughing, &c. where the ſituation ad- 
mits, eſpecially for cloſe planting; otherwiſe,” or 
ſometimes in general, no other preparation is given, 
than only to dig holes in which to plant the trees. 


Or ſometimes Plantations of the Scotch Pine, &c. 
are formed by ſowing the feeds in drills in the places 
where the trees are always to remain, having the 
drills five or ſix feet aſunder; the ground being pre- 
viouſly ploughed, either wholly, or otherwiſe ploughed 
or digged along the places for the drills, for ſowing 
the ſecd therein; and when the plants are come up in 
the firſt and ſecond year, thin them to eligible diſ- 
tances, by drawing them out in autumn or ſpring, 
leaving the moſt thriving plants ſtanding two or three 


intire,. to aſpire GT with a ſtraight ſtem, as fat 
| 2 


feet aſunder; and when of more advanced growth, in 
two or three years, thin them more effectually, 
removing the weakeſt, and leaving the ſtrongeſt five 
or ſix feet aſunder, to remain till advanced to ſome 
conſiderable ſize, then ſome may be cut down in a 
thinning order, gradually, as intimated above. 


Wich re rd to the propagation, or method of raiſ- 
ing the different ſpecies of Pinus, it is effected wholly 
by 11 ſowed in the ſpring ſeaſon, in beds of light 
earth. 


The ſeed for ſowing is obtained from the cones, 
which ripen in autumn and winter; and the ſeed is 
cleared therefrom either by expoſing them in the ſun, 
or towards a gentle fire, to make them open to diſlodge 
the ſeed, which are cloſely involved in the ſcales; or 
ſome of the large, cloſe,. hard cones, as in the Italian 
Stone Pine, Cedar of Lebanon, &c. muſt be ſplit 
open, by boring a hole through the middle, longitudi- 
nally, and driving a peg or ſpike therein to divide 
them aſunder, whereby to come at the ſeeds, which, 
in all the ſorts, clear. out from the ſcales, keepin 
thoſe of each ſort ſeparate, for ſowing diſtin accord- 
ingly ; they ſhould be ſowed principally in the ſpring, 
any time in open weather, in February, March, or 
beginning of April; and for which, prepare beds of 
light + three or four feet wide; rake fome earth 
off the top evenly, an inch deep, into the alleys; ſow 
the ſeed tolerably thick, broad-caſt on the ſurface; 
each ſort ſeparate, and 'covered with the earth which 
was raked off the beds; or may ſow any particular 
ſorts in large pots, ſuch as the Cedar of Lebanon, &c. 
in order for moving the pots of ſeedlings to a ſhady 

lace in ſummer, and to a ſheltered, warm, ſituation 
in winter; more ſecure from rigorous froſt the firſt year 
or two, in their tender growth. 


au 135% 9 E | 
All the; forts will come up the ſame year, in fix or 
eight weeks; giye moderate watering in their firſt riſ- 
ings in dry weather: the plants riſe very ſlender the 
rit year, generally only with a few leaves, and à 
ſmall bud of the advancing ſhoot in the centre; or 
ſome will probably make a: ſhort. ſhoot by autumn: 
keep them clear from weeds all ſummer, and in win- 
ter, if ſevere froſt, occaſional + ſhelter to the Cedar of 
Lebanon, in particular, would be of advantage; the 
others will not require any protection. 


In the ſpring following, they ſhould be planted out 
ſrom the ſeed-beds; draw them up with good roots, 
and plant them in other beds, in rows Kor eight 
inches aſunder; and having advanced two years growth 
in the planted-out beds, tranſplant them in nurſery- 
rows two feet and a half diſtance, and in which ts 
remain to acquire proper ſize for final tranſplanting, 
permitting them to run with the top or leading ſhoot 


as 
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as poſlible; and do not prune any of: the lateral 
branches, except occaſional, low ſtragglers, or only, 
however, the under growths, near the -ground; for 
theſe refinous ever-greens do not admit of any con- 
ſiderable application of the knife; beſides, theſe 
trees having their branches proceeding from near the 
| bottoms, in their pecuhar, natural order, adds ex- 
ecedingly both to their beauty and proſperity of 
growth. 01 4 


The young trees having advanced ia their nurſery 


growth, as above, from about one, two, or three, to jour, - - 


five, or fix feet in height, as has been already hinted, 
may be tranſplanted finally, as required, in the places 
where they are to remain, either wholly, to form, or 
to aſſiſt in forming, the different or particular planta- 
tions in which they are deſigned; for generally in 
moſt of theſe kind of trees, when having their final 
tranſplantation while in young growth, they ſooner, 
and more effectually take good root and grow proſpe- 
rouſly. 


In removing or tranſplanting theſe trees, have 
them dug up with their full roots, as intire as poſſi- 
ble, preſerving their extreme fibres as much as can 
be, and ſtill continue the top- ſnoot intire, as alſo the 
general branches; or may only prune off very low, 
under ſtragglers, and plant them at the proper diſ- 
tances in the intended plantations; which, where for 
ornament, may be from ten, to fifteen or twenty feet, 
or more; and where deſigned for foreſt or timber- 
trees, they are planted five or fix, to ten or fifteen 
feet aſunder, agreeable to the foregoing intima- 


As to future culture, after planting, thofe planted 
young, in places where weeds or graſs ſhoot up in 
rank growth, in ſummer, ſhould have theſe kept un- 
der till the trees are grown:ſeveral feet in height, 
out of the reach of being over-topped therewith 
they will afterwards, in their ſpreading branches, 
keep down and prevent all injury from weeds, &c. or 
where they are planted in the ſhrubbery order, or 'in 
any continued or extending plantation, either diſtin, 
or aſſembled with other trees and ſhrubs, in compart- 
ments, in which the ground between them is annually 
dug, in winter or ſpring; it is proper, where their 
N branches do not cover the ſurface, to hoe 

own the weeds in ſummer; and in the different 
tations, &c. the trees in general, of theſe ſorts, 
mould, in their advancing growth, be permitted to 
run up in their top-ſhoot, and to branch out fully in 
their- natural manner; or only, as they increaſe in 
height, may prune up low, under branches, by de- 
„„ e an „ rah 


Nh In theſe, in timber plantations, where cloſe planted 


at firſt, they, when advanced twenty feet high, or 


„„a 


more, of five or {ix inches to a foot thick in the ſtem, 


may have ſome cut or felled in a gradual, thinning or- 


der, for poles and other occaſions, leaving a regular 
ſupply of the fineſt trees, at moderate diſtances, to ac- 
quire large growth for timber. 

As the Cedar of Lebanon, while young, is apt to 
grow bending at top, it ſhould be trained to à ſtraight 
ſtake, in an upright growth, | 


PisT a1 45 PISTACHIA-NUT, er Tv RPENTINE 


TREE. 
Claſs and Order. 
Dioecia Pentandria, 


'Tave Habitations, Five Males; 
Or Flowers Male and Female, diſtinc' on two ſeparate 
Trees; and the Males having five Stamina. 


THF. Piftacia furniſhes three or four hardy ſpecies 
of detiduous and ever-preen ornamental trees, of mo- 
derate growth, garniſhed, in ſummer, with ꝓinnated 
and trifoliate leaves; and fmall, apetalous, greeniſh 
flowers, in amentums and cluſters, male and female, 
diftin on two ſeparate trees; ' the males collected into 
looſe, ſcaly amentums, without petals, having five ſta- 
mina, crowned by large, four-cornered anthera; and fe. 
males alſo without petals,” growing in cluſters, and fur. 
nimed with trifid cups; an oval germen, ſupporting 
three ſtyles ; and the" germen grows an ol berry- 
like, drupateous fruit, in cluſters, containing a ſinooth, 
oval nut, with an eatable kernel; and by the nuts, 
ſowed in the . the trees are propagated, like- 
wife by layers of che young wood. CY 

607 + - The hardy PIST ACTAS are, | 

1. PisSTACIA vera, True Piſtachia Tree. 

A fmall or moderate deciduous tree, growing eigh - 
teen ur twendy feet high the leaves (large) compleat 
pinnated, with ſub-ovate, recurved folioles, in two, 
three, or four pairs, terminated by an add or end lobe. 
— Native of Perſia, Arabia, Syria, and India. (Dry, 


„ 


warm ſituations)" 1 © | 


2. PisTaers T; erebinthis—»( Terebinthus vulgaris) or 
Common Turpentine Tree. 19.49] 


A moderate deciduous tree, growing twenty feet 
high or; more—the leaves (arge, dart green] com- 
pleat. pinnated, with ovate, ſpear-ſhape folioles, in 
three or four pairs, terminated by an end labe.—-Na- 
tive of the ſouthern parts of Europe, northern paits 
of Africa, and of India, (Warm, ury ſituation.) 


3. PiSTACIA rifolia, \ Trifoliate or  Three-leaved 
Sts tis Piſtachia Tree. | Me ts 
A moderate deciduous tree, growing eighteen or 
twenty feet kigh— the leaves (17idd/ing, darkegreen) 

moſtly 


8 
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moſtly ternate or three · lobed, and ſome ; the 
lobes ovate-roundiſh. Native of * avarm 
ſituation.) 10 | 


4. P15TAC1A narbenenſe, Narbonne Turpentine Tree. 


A moderate deciduous tree, twenty. feet high of 
more the leaves (large, light-green) pinnated and 
trifoliate, of three and five lobes, ſub- orbiculate round- 
ih; and large, round fruit. — Native of Montpelier, 
Perſia, Meſopotamia, and Armenia. (Harm, dry fitu- 


ation.) 


3. Pisr ACA Lentiſcur—(Lentiſcus vulgaris) Com- 
mon Lentiſcus, or Maſtick Tree. 


A middling ever-green tree, growing twen feet. 


high or more — the leaves (lange) abrupt pinnated; the 
lobes ſpear-ſhape, in three or four pairs, not termi- 
nated by an end foliole Native of Spain, Portugal, 
Italy, and Palæſtine. (Dry, <warm ſituation.) 


All theſe ſpecies of Pifacia are admitted in collec- 
tions of curious trees an 
nament; but being natives of warm climates, are 
moſtly of a tender nature, and are generally retained. 
as green-houſe plants, in this country ; though they 
are alſo ſometimes planted in the full ground, in prin- 
cipal ſhrubberies, in warm, dry ſoil, and ſheltered ſitu- 
ations, full to the ſun in winter, and defended from 
cutting blaſts in that ſeaſon; or planted againſt a fouth 
wall, and have occaſional covering of mats in ſevere 
weather: the different ſpecies may be had at moſt of 
the principal nurſeries, generally in pots, to tranſplant 
with balls of earth, which ſhould be performed in 
ſpring, when ſettled, warm, weather, in March or 
April, in ſituations as above; or may be raiſed by 
ſeed and layers, to a proper ſize for planting. 


Theſe trees. are moſtly deciduous when planted in 
the full ground; but when defended in a green-houſe, 
they often retain their leaves in winter; they flower in 
ſummer, but are ſeldom ſucceeded by ripe nuts in this 
country ; theſe, however, are obtained plentifully from 
abroad, proper for ſowing, &c. 


They are prop ted by the ſeed or nuts, ſowed in 
the ſpring, and by layers of the young ſhoots. 


. 

The ſeed or nuts for ſowing, may be procured at 
moſt of the principal ſeed ſhops and nurſeries, in the 
ſpring.: ſow them in March or April, ſome in pots, 
an inch deep, and placed in a hot-bed to forward the 
germination. of the ſeed, and the young plants in 
growth; and ſome may be ſowed in a bed of natural 
earth, in a warm ſituation; and the young plants in 


autumn, tranſplanted ſingly in ſmall pots: keep the 


ſhrubs, for variety and or- 


whole in pots for two or three years, in order for plac- 
ing under ſhelter of a frame, &c. in winter, when 
froſty weather; or if ſome are continued in the full 

_ jy occaſional protection as above; and when 
nereaſed in — of two or three feet height, 
they may be tranſplanted into the full ground, in the 
ſpring, turaing them out of the pots with balls of 
earth to the roots; or removed from the full ground in 
the ſame manner, and planted in warm, dry ſituations, 
before- mentioned. | 


But it is alſo proper, generally to keep ſome con- 
ſtantly in pots, to move under ſhelter in winter, in pre- 
ſervation, in caſe theſe in the full ground are killed by 
figorous froſts. | 


PLATANUS, PLANE TREE. 
Claſs and Order. 


Monoecia, Polyandria, 
One Habitation, Many Mates ; 


Or Flowers Male and Female, diſtind, or ſeparate ont 
one or the /ame Tree; and the Male Flowers having 
many Stamina. 


THE Pr Aran vs compriſe noble, deciduous trees» 
of ſtraight and lofty ſtature, for ornamental and foreſt- 
tree plantations, riſing with an upright ſtem, to a con- 
ſiderable height and ſubſtance, and large, branchy, 
ſpreading heads; adorned, in ſummer, with moſt am- 

le, palmated, lobated foliage, divided into three and 

ve lobes, expanding ſix or eight, to twelve inches 
broad, or more, meaſured from the extremity of the 
ſide lobes; and ſmall male and female flowers, ſeparate 
on the ſame tree; the males collected into globular 
amentums, of many ſmall florets, with ſcarcely viſible 
petals containing numerous ſmall ſtamina ; and female 

owers of many ſmall petals, colle&ed into large, 
roundiſh balls, ſuſpended in long, pendulous ſtrings or 
pedicules, and furniſhed with ſeveral germens and 
ſtyles, ſucceeded by numerous pappous ſeeds, growing 
in round, hard, rough balls, ripening in autumn; an 
by which, ſowed in autumn or ſpring, the trees are 
propagated, alſo by layers and cuttings of the young 
wood 1n the ſame ſeaſons. | 


The Species of PLATANUS are. 


1. PLATANUS erientalis, Oriental or Eaſtern Plans 
| Wer © py 3 


A lofty-growing decidugus tree, attaining. fixty or 
ſeventy feet e leaves, Cu large, dark- green) 


palmated, divided into five Principal lobes. Native 


of Aſia, Taurus, Macedgnia, , Creta, KC. (PLoamy} 
moiſt, or any come foil.) 8 has er 


Variety. 
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Varia. —-Maple-leaved Oriental Plane—the leaves 
. wuoore ſlighily palmated or divided. 


» 2. Pla rares occidentalis, Occidental or Weſtern 
American Plane Tree. 


A large deciduous tree, growing fifty or ſixty feet 


Ingh—the leaves (large, /ight-green) lobated, or moſtl 
cut into three principal lobes.— Native of North Ame- 
rica. (Moi, loamy, or any common ſoil.) 


3. Pratanus hiſpanica, Spaniſh or Middle Plane 
Tree, (ſuppoſed a Variety of the Occidentalis.) _ 


A large deciduous tree, growing forty or fifty feet 
high—the leaves (very large) lobated, of three or five 
principal lobes.— Native of Spain and America. (Moz/?, 


laamy, or any common foil.) 


Theſe are admirahle fine trees, of beautiful, ſtately 
growth, for ornamental planting, and to introduce in 
foreſt-tree plantations; they growing with ſtraight, 
lofty ſtems, and noble ſpreading, branchy heads, 
which, cloathed in ſummer with their luxuriant, ele- 
© gant leaves, of large expanſion, make a delightful ap- 
pearance, and form an agreeable ſhade; and the flow- 
ers produced in ſaſpented balls, on long, pendulous 
pedicules, effect a curious fingularity ; ripening plenty 
of ſeeds in autumn, in moſt ſcafons. 


They are deſirable trees to plant, both in aſſemblage 
in alb principal ornamental tree plantations, for adorn- 
ing . parks, &c. and to form groves 
wholly of their own kind; and have conſiderable merit 
to arrange with other large trees, in avenues, groves, 
groupe, and clumps; and. alſo to plant diſtint, in 
clumps and in fingle ſtandards, diſpoſed in parks, fields, 
and other capacious diſtricts, and in rows towards out- 
ward boundaries, &c. likewiſe, to drop ſingly, and 
in clumps, on ſpacious graſs lawns; and are peculiarly 
adapted to plant in particular compartments, to form 
ſhade in ſummer, where it may be required, which, 
in their ſpreading growth, and beautiful, Iuxuriant fo- 


liage, they will effect moſt agreeably, as well as appear 
ſingularly ornamental; and in all of which orders of 
planting theſe trees, they aſſume a peculiar grandeur 
in their general appearance, conſpicuoully dijtinguiſh- 
able. ire AT Ot | 


Theſe trees are alſo proper to aſſemble in foreſt- tree 

plantations, as they = with ſtraight, lofty ſtems, 
acquiring ſome conſiderable bulk; and may be aſſo- 
ciated both with other deciduous timber trees, as 
Maples, Beech, Cheſnut, & c. in forming woods for 
timber, and coppices for ander-wood ; and likewiſe 
planted in groves and thickets, wholly as the Platanus 


or April 


kind, for the ſame occaſions; or the whole principally 


to grow for large ſtandardls. 


The trees of the different ſorts are raiſed plentifully 
in all the principal nurſeries, for public ſupply, and 
where they may be obtained m proper growth, of 
five or fix, to eight or ten feet high, or more, for 
planting, in autumn or ſpring ; or any time in mild, 
open weather, from October or November, to March 


They are propagated by ſeed, and occaſionally by 


layers and cuttings. 


To raiſe them from ſeed, it is ſowed in autumn or 
ſpring, or principally in the laſt-mentioned ſeaſon : 
perform the ſowing in a bed of light, mellow earth, 
ſowed moderately thick, either at once on the rough 
ſurface, and raked in evenly, or the ground previouſly 
raked fmooth ; and then draw ſome earth off the top 
of the bed, an inch deep, into the alley, ſow the ſeed 
on the bed, ſmooth it down into the earth with the 


back of a ſpade, and cover it over with the earth our 


of the alley, regularly, about half an inch to an inch 
in depth; or may be ſowed in ſmall drills, ſix inches 
to a foot aſunder; the plants will come up in April or 
May, or early part of ſummer: keep them 'tl-ar'from 
weeds all that ſeaſon; and when they are of one ſum- 
mer's growth, tranſplant them in autumn or ſpting, in 
nurſery-beds, in rows, a foot, to fifteen er eighteen 
inches aſunder; and having increaſed in fize and 
ſtrength, for one or two years, or more, ſhould be 
tranſplanted at wider diſtances, 'or in which might be 
planted at once from the ſeed-bed, in  nurſery-rows; 
two feet and a half aſunder, in which, train them with 
ſingle, clean ſtems, prune off latera! ſhoots, according 
as the trees advance in height, preſerving the tops 
entire; and when three, four, or five, to ſix, eight, 
or ten feet, may be finally tranſplanted, as occaſion- 
ally required, for the intended plantations. 


By layers and cuttings of the young ſhoots, they 
may alſo be propagated, performed in the autumn or 
ſpring ; for layers, chuſe the young ſhoots produced 


from ſtools, near the ground; gaſh orcut a ſmall up- 


ward ſlit on the under fide, lay them with that part in 
the earth, they will more freely root, and form proper 
plants by the following autumn; and cuttings of the 
ftrong, clean, young ſhoots, principally in the ſpring, 
planted on a ſhady border, will alſa emit robts and 
grow ; and in both of which methods of propagation, 
train the plants as intimated for the ſeedling trees. 


In the advancing nurſery growth 'of the young 
trees raiſed by the above different methods, ' continue 
the whole trained with ſingle ſtems, pruning away la- 


teral ſnoots therefrom, and permit the top leader, and 
branches of the head, to aſpire in height. 6 
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Or TREES, SHRUBS, PLANTS, FLOWERS, anv FRUITS. 
_ five-lobed, the under fide hoary, white, Native of 


When the young trees, raiſed by either or all of the 
different methods; are adyanced in growth, about four 
or five, to fix, eight, or ten feet high, they are then 
of proper ſizes for any plantations in which they may 
be required, 


The ſeaſon for tranſplanting or planting theſe trees, 
4z principally either in autumn, at the decay of the 
leaves, or in the ſpring, February or March; or in 
mild ſeaſons, may be performed any time in open wea- 
ther, from October or November, to March aforeſaid, 
or beginning of April as formerly intimated : have 
them taken up with full roots, and planted as ſoon af- 
ter as poſſible; and if any are of tall growth, in ex- 


poſed ſituations, they ſhould have ſupport of ſtakes to 


preſerve them upright. 


In their future growth, after the final rranſplanting | 


of the trees, may prune up lateral ſhoots and under 
branches, by degrees, to run them with a clean, 
ſtraight ſtem, and permit them to run up freely above 
in full heads. | 


pPorvtus, POPLAR TREE. 
| Claſs and Order. 


Dioecia Octandria, 
Tawo Habitations, Eight Males; 


Or Flowers Male and Female, | /eparate an two different 
Trees; and the Males having eight Stamina, 


THE Peplars are large and lofty-growing deciduous 
trees, moſtly of the aquatic tribe, delighting to grow 
in moiſt ſituations, valuable as foreſt-trees, as allo for 
variety and ornament ; are generally ſwift growers, 
with ſpreading” and apright heads in the different ſpe- 
cies; garniſhed, in ſummer, with largiſh and mid- 
dling, roundiſh, cordate, and deltoid-hearted leaves; 
and ſmall, greeniſh male and female flowers, diſtinct 
or apart on two ſeparate trees, diſpoſed in oblong, 
ſcaly amentums, each ſcale forming a cup to one flo- 
ret, without petals ; containing eight ſmall ſtamina in 
the males, and in the females, a ſhort ſtyle, crowned 


by a quadrifid ſtigma, and ſucceeded in the females 
by oval capſules, furniſhed with many downy, ovate 
ſeeds, by which the trees may be raiſed ; but are more 


generally propagated by cuttings and layers, or par- 
ticular varieties, by grafting. 


- 


The Species of POPULUS are, 


** Por UL 25 alla, White Poplar or Abele Tree. 


A large deciduous tree, growing ſixty feet high or 
more—the leaves (large and middling, light green, 
whitih) roundiſh, dentated-angilar, three, ſour, or 
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the temperate parts of Europe. (Moift, watery, ar 
any common ſoil.) uA | 


Varietics,—Large-leaved White Poplar. 
| Small-leaved White Poplar. | 
Variegated-leaved White Poplar. 


2. PoruLvs nigra, Black Poplar Tree. 


A large deciduous tree, growing fifty or ſixty feet 
high —theleaves (middling, dark-green) 9 
hearted, pointed and ſerrated, or ſawed. Native of 
the temperate parts of Europe. (Moift or any ſituation.) 


3: Por vr us tremula, Tremulous or Trembling-leaved 
Poplar, or Aſpen Tree. 


A large deciduous tree, growing fifty or ſixty feet 


high—the leaves ( /mailer or middling, light-green) 
roundiſh, dentated-angulate, ſmooth on both ſides, hav- 


ing generally a continual tremulous or wavering mo- 


tion, by the leaſt wind. —Native of the cold parts of 


Europe. (1Moift or any common ſoil and ſetuatiou.) 


4. PoruLvus heterophylla, Various-leaved American 
Poplar Tree. 


A moſt large deciduous tree, growing fifty or ſixty 


feet high, or more—the leaves (large, light-green) 
cordate or hearted, and roundiſh, the early ones dow- 


ny.—Natve of Virginia, &c. (Moift or any foil.) 


Vari:ty,—(Populus græca) Grecian or Athenian va- 
riable-leaved Poplar, growing ſixty feet 
high—the leaves. (/arge, light-green) 
heart-form, &c.—Natve of Greece. 
(Any common /ecil.) | 


5. Por vr us balſamifera, Balſamatic Carolina Poplar. 


A large deciduous tree, growing ſixty feet high 
the leaves (/arge) ſomewhat heart-form, denticulated 
or fine-notched; the buds abounding in a balſamatic, 
odoriferous, gummy ſubſtance. — Native of North 
America, (Moift or any fituation,) | 


Variety. — (Populus Tacamahacea)  (Tacamahacca) 
commonly called Tacamahac, or Bal- 

ſam Tree. | 9 
A middling deciduous tree, growing twenty-five or 
thirty feet high—the leaves (middling, „eee ob- 
long-ovate, and ſome hearted, hoary on the under 
ſide; the buds and leaves full of à balſamous ſub- 
ſtance, moſt excellent for freſh cuts or green wounds. 


— Native. of America. (Any comma foil.) 
6. Pory- 
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6. Por ur vs alice, Italian or Lombardy Poplar; 1 
. a i trier Stem 111 


A lofty, moſt ſwift- growing deciduous tree, hranch- 
ing uprightly in a pyramidal 2 fifty or ſixty 
feet high the lea ves (middling-large, light-green, in- 
7ng ) roundiſhi-heart- form, acute- pointed, ſmooth.— 
Native of Italy, near the River Po. ¶ Any ſoil or ſitu- 
ation.) : 


All the ſpecies and varieties of Populus are princi- 
ally of an aquatic nature, or that affect to grow in 
umid ſoils, or near waters, or moiſt ſituations; but 

they alſo ſucceed in almoſt any ſoil and expoſure, onl 
are generally the moſt proſperous in moiſture, in whic 
they ſhoot up in a very ſwift growth; and therefore, may 
be cultivated in all ſituations, and particularly, to con- 
fiderable advantage in any low, watery, or boggy ſoils, 
where many other trees, &c. would not proſper, and 
in which may be cultivated, both in ſtandard planta- 
tions, for the timber, which is valued for its peculiar 
whiteneſs, and light property, uſeful for many purpo- 
ſes; and as under-wood, in coppices and hedges, and 
along the ſides of rivers and brooks, or in moiſt places, 
to cut often in ſmall growth, for poles and ſpars, for 
various occafions; though they may alſo be planted in 
any ſoils and ſituations where they may be required for 
uſeful and ornamental planting, or for variety, in large 
plantations. N | 


For uſeful planting in woods, 
timber and under-wood, any or all the ſorts may be in- 
troduced, both in afſemblage with other deciduous 
kinds, and in plantations wholly of the Populus kind ; 
or alſo, aſſociated with other aquatic trees, as willows, 
birches, &c. in moiſt ſituations. R | 


Or for ornamental planting and for variety, or to 
Uverſify large tree plantations, and for ſhade, ſhelter, 
Kc. the principal forts are the Lombardy Poplar, 
White Poplar or Abele Tree, Balſamic or Carolina 
Poplar, and the Tacamahac, or any of the others oc- 
caſionally; but, of the above kinds, the mot prevail- 
ing is the Lombardy Poplar, now in great repute for 
its remarkably ſwift and handſome, erect growth, 
to plant both for ornament, to form ſhelter, ſhade, 
we blind, to particular diſtricts; though all the ſorts 
are well adapted to join in any outward plantations, 
on the boundaries of parks, fields, ſpacious lawns, and 
in any out grounds, as well as to aſſemble in clumps, 
groves, &c. in parks and other extenſive ſpaces ; alſo 
to form decorative plantations in any low, marſhy, or 
humid grounds, either diſtinct, or in concert with 
other aquatic trees, to effect the greater variety. 


BZBut the Lombardy Poplar particularly, being a tree 
of ſingularly ſwift growth, ſurpaſſing that of all other 
trees, growing with an erect, cloſely-branching, py- 
ramidal head, arriving to a lofty ſtature, and large 


: — 


five, or fix, to eight, ten, or twelve feet high. 


roves, coppices, for 


ſize, in a few years, is peculiarly calculated for form. 
ing the moſt expeditious plantation, either for ſhelter, 
ſhade, or blind, as before hinted, to run up both in 
branchy, full ſtandards, in ingle rows, groves, and 
thickets, and to plant cloſe, hedge-ways : is atfo pa. 
ticularly well adapted for planting in rows along ay 
outward boundary, or next road ſides, both for ſhad- 
and blind, aforeſaid, and to break off the duft in ſu;. 
mer, as it ſoon runs up incredibly ſwift, to a conſidey. 
able growth, for theſe occaſions; and likewiſe, from i;; 
cloſe, branchy growth, admits of training in regula; 
hedges; and the trees admit of tranſplanting, both in 
ſmall, middling, and larger growth, from three, fou;, 
However, the Poplars in general, are eligible to 
introduce in any of the fore-mentioned orders of plant 
ing, and in all of which will advance in expeditiou; 
growth; and that where any plantations are required 
to run up in ſome conſiderable growth, as ſoon as pol. 
ſible, the Poplars are commendable in any. fituation, 
where thought neceſſary, or aſſembled with other {iſt 
pom trees, or in any general plantation, of various 
orts of trees, in a diverſified manner; and are alway; 


eligible in moiſt ſituations particularly 


Trees for planting may be procured at all the public 
nurſeries, o proper growth, four, five, or fix, to 
eight or ten feet high, or more; and are all eaſily pro- 
pagated by layers, cuttings, and ſuckers, that will 
ſoon advance to the above ſizes, for final 4 as 
occaſionally require. „% N 


As to the ſeaſon for planting Poplars, they being all 
very hardy, may be removed and planted any time in 
open weather, from the decay or fall of. the leaves, in 
October or November, till March or April. | 
The propagation of all the ſorts of Poplars, is prin- 
2 12 cuttings, and ſuckers, or ſome by 

eeds. | WES FT a een 


; > #4 
. * * - 


The layers may be of any | lower, young, ſhoots, 


produced from fools, near the ground, Which may be 


layed in the autumn or ſpring, laying the ſtems of the 
ſnoots into the earth, three or four inches deep; will 
root freely, for planting off in the autumn following, 
into nurſery-rows, Where train each with a clean, 
ſingle ſtem, and run the leading and other top-ſhoots 
intire, to aſpire in height and full growth, Py 


Cuttings of the young ſhoots and branches will alſo 
emit roots freely, and grow, either the year old ſhoots, 
or larger growths, in poles and truncheons, of two or 
three years old, of a yard or two long, occaſionally 
planted in moiſt ſituations, or along the ſides of wa- 
tery ditches, brooks, rivers, &c. to remain; but ge- 
nerally, when intended to raiſe a ſupply of handſome 
plants, in a nurſery, for future | plantations, ſhould 
have cuttings of the ſtrong, clean, young ſhoots, of 


a ſum- 


wats, wt e na A S' 
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2 ſummer's growth, cut into lengths of ten or twelve, 
to fifteen or eighteen inches; prune off he weak or 
bending tops, and planted in a moiſt part of the nur- 
ſery, in rows, a foot to half a yard aſunder, they will 
root abundantly well in one year; train them as ob- 
ſerved for the _ pruning off lateral ſhoots from 
the ſtems, by degrees, as they encreaſe in height, 
running the leader and other top-ſhoots intire; and 


when they are of ſome advanced growth, ſhould be 


tranſplanted at wider diſtanees, in nurſery-rows, two 
feet and a half, to three feet aſunder; or, when of 
three, to four or five feet high, may be planted where 
they are to continue; or, as before intimated, cut- 
tings of Jarge growth, in poles or truncheons, of one 
or two inches thick, and a yard or two in depth, may 
be planted, for particular occaſions, in moiſt fituations, 
above-mentioned, principally to remain where plant- 
ed, admitting them a foot, to half a yard into the 
ground, they will put forth roots, and advance in 
ſtrong top-ſhoots. 


Suckers ſometimes ariſing from the bottom of trees of 
advanced growth, may be dug up, with roots to each, 
in the autumn, winter, or ſpring, forming, at once, 
rooted plants, and planted in wide nurſery-lines, to 

row to a proper ſize for final tranſplanting, trainin 
— for that purpoſe, as adviſed for the layers 


cuttings. 


The young trees raiſed as above, in the different 
methods, when grown three or four, to ſix or eight 
feet high, may be finally tranſplanted in the places 
where - a are intended for any of the different occa- 
ſions before - mentioned; and which may be performed 
in autumn or ſpring, or any time during the winter 
months, in open weather; and in their advancing 
growth in the reſpective orders of planting, keep 
them trimmed up — to continue them with clean 
ſtems, ſix, to eight or ten feet, or more, according as 
they advance to ſome conſiderable height; and let the 
whole branch out freely above, in full heads. 


When intended to plant the Poplars as foreſt 
trees, for timber ſtandards, and for under-woed; 
they may, be planted at five or fix, to eight, ten, 
or fifteen feet diſtance; and . which, thoſe planted 
in cloſe rows, five or ſix feet aſunder, when of 
ſeveral years advanced growth, ſome may be cut down 
in a thinning manner, — poles, &c. leaving the ſineſt 
growths to run for ſtandards; the others will ſhoot up 
again from the remaining tools, in ſeveral ſtems from 
each, to fell for under-wood, in fix, eight, or ten 
years; but thoſe growing in ſtandards, for timber, 
ſhould ſtand many years, till they acquire a large-fize, 
of ten or twelve, to fifteen or eig hteen inches thick- 
neſs, or more, in the ſtem, before any are cut down. 


PoTENTILLA, (Cinquzroit)—CINQUEFOIL 
| SHRUB. 


Claſs and Order, 


Icoſandria Polygynia 
Twenty, or more, Males, Many F we 'B ; 


Or Plants with Flowers (Herm.) having twenty, or 
more, Stamina, and many Styles. 


ONE low, deciduous, flowering-ſhrub, of upright, 
buſhy growth, with pinnated, or winged leavgs; and 
large, yellow, quinquepetalous flowers, in cluſters, 
having a permanent cup; a corolla, formed of five 
roundiſh petals, containing twenty, or more, ſtamina, 
and many piſtillums; ſucceeded by a cluſtered head be 
ſeeds reſting in the calyx, by which the plant may of 
propagated; but is generally raiſed by ſuckers, lay, 
ers, and cuttings. « 


One Species, viz. 


PQTENTILLA fruticoſa, Shrubby Potentilla, or Cin- 
| quefoil Shrub. 


; A low, buſhy, deciduous ſhrub, three or four feet 
ww 0g ſtem ſhrubby ; the leaves {/mall) pinnated, 
of five folioles, and cluſters of yellow flowers; in 
July.—Native of England, &c. ( Moiſt or any commen 
foil.) 

This is a hardy, ſhrubby plant, may be admitted in 
any ſhrubbery compartments ; and is readily propagateg 
by ſuckers, or by layers and cuttings. : 


PRINOS WINTER-BERRY, 


Claſs and Order, 
Hexandria Monogynla, 
Six Males, One Fn: 


Or Plants with Hermaphrodite Flowers, having fix Sta. 
mina, or Males, and one Piſtillum, or Female. 


THIS Genus furniſhes two ſpecies of large, orna- 
mental ſhrubs, one deciduous, the other ever-green, 
both for the ſhrubby, growing fix or eight feet high, 
— with largiſh and middling, oblong and ſpear- 

ape, ſimple leaves, and rotated, or wheel-ſhap2 
flowers, one, two, or three together; each flower 
having a fix-parted cup, and a rotated, ſpreading, 
monopetalous corolla, divided into ſix parts, contain- 


ing fix ſtamina, and one ſtyle, ſucceeded by roundiſh 
berries, remaining on the ſhrubs all the winter; fur- 
niſhed with fix obtuſe ſeeds; and by which, ſowed in 
the ſpring, the plants are propagated, likewiſe by lay- 
ers and cuttings. 


T Two 
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Two Species, viz. 


1. Paix os verticillatus, Verticillated, or Whirled 
Winter-Berry. 


A deciduous ſhrub, growing ſeven or eight feet 
. high—the leaves (large, dark-green) oblong-ſpear- 
ſhape, longitudinally ſawed.— Native of Virginia. 
( Moiſt, or any common ſoil.) 


2. PrxrINos glaber, Smooth, or Ever-green Winter- 
Berry, Yappon, or South- Sea Tea Shrub. 


An ever-green ſhrub, growing fix or ſeven feet high 
the leaves (middling ſixe) ſpear-ſhape, alternate, 
ſawed at top, and ever- green. Native of Canada, in 
North America. (Dry, light, or any common ſoil. ) 


Theſe two curious ſhrubs deſerve admittance in all 
principal collections in ſhrubberies, &c. to encreaſe 
the variety, as well as for ornament and obſervation; 
allotting them a conſpicuous ſituation: they may be 
had at the nurſeries, for planting, in autumn, or 


- ſpring. | 


They are propagated by ſeed and layers, and ſome- 
times by cuttings: ſow the ſeed in the ſpring, in a 
or border of mellow earth, or in pots, plunged in a 
hot-bed, juſt to forward its germination, and to bring 
up the plants the ſame year; which tranſplant in au- 
tumn, or ſpring, in a ſheltered compartment, or in 
pots, ſingly; give ſhelter the firſt winter or two, from 
ſevere froſt; and when advanced two or three feet in 
growth, may be planted in the ſhrubbery. 


Or may try layers and cuttings of the young ſhoots; 
or cuttings, planted in pots, may be placed in a hot- 
bed, in the ſpring. | 


Pxunus, PLUM TREE, compriſing alſo the 
CRERRT and Ar RICO T, LAUREL, &c. 


Claſs and Order. 


Icoſandria Monogynia, 
Twenty, er more, Males, One Female; 


Or Plants with Flowers C Herm. ) having twenty, or 
more, Stamina, or Male Frudiijications, and one Pij- 


tillum, cr Female. 


FHE Pxvunvs compriſes ſeveral ſpecies, and nu- 
merous varieties, of valuable fruit-tre2s, and others; 
comprehending. agreeable to the botanic ſyſtem, the 
Plumb Tree, Cherry, Apricot, and Laurel Tree, all 
ſpecies of the ſame Genus, or family, wiich alſo com- 
price ſeveral other ſpecies ; all of the hardy tree and 
larub kinds, moBily deciduous, and ſome ever-green;z 


\ 


to twenty or thirty feet high; 
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furniſhing, together, al and valuable 
both for 4 fan * „ and or. 
namental and foreſt- tree plantations, conſiſting of ma- 
ny ſpecies, all of upright growth, from eight or ten, 
garniſhed with ſpear. 
ſhape, oblong, and ovate leaves, in the different ſpe. 
cies, and hermaphrodite, pentapetalous flowers; in 
April and May, &c. fome ſingly, and in pairs, other: 
in cluſters, at the fides and ends of the branches; 
having in each flower a monophyllous, or one - leaved 
calyx, five parted; a roſaceous corolla, of five round- 
ih petals, incloſing twenty, or more, ftamina; a 
roundiſh germen, ſupporting a fingle ſtyle; and the 
rmen grows a roundiſh and ovate ſoft fruit, of the 
rupe kind, various in ſize and colour, in the different 
ſpecies and varieties, incloſing a roundiſh, compreſſed 
nut; _ by which — any of — trees are —— 
or ſeveral principal ſorts are generally propagate 
grafting, inoculation, and by layers. Wy 


The Species of PRUNUS are, 


Conſiſting of the Plum Kinds, Cherry, Bird-Cherry, 
Apricot, and Laurels, 


Plum Kinds. 


I. Pxuxvus domeſtica, Domeſtic, or Common Plum 
| Tree. 

A moderate, deciduous tree, growing fifteen to 
twenty feet high, or more—the leaves (middling ) 
fpear- ſhape, ovate, convolute; and peduncles, or flow- 
er-ſtalks, ſub-ſolitary, or moſtly ſingle; ſucceeded by 
roundiſh and oblong fruit, of many different ſizes and 
colours in the different varieties; ripening from July 
till Otober.—Native of the fouthern parts of Europe. 
( Any common ſoil. ) : 


Varieties of the Trees, —Striped-leaved Plum Tree. 
Gold-bloached-leaved Plum Tree. 
Double bloſſomed Plum Tree. 
Damſon Tree. 


Double-bloſſom Damſon Tree. 


Of the Fruit, conſiſlirg of many Varieties, the principal 


eſteemed Sorts ef which are. 


Primordian, or early White Hative Plum 
—a ſmall, oblongiſh-oval, whitiſh- 
yellow fruit; ripe the middle or end 
ef July. 

Azure Hative—a ſmall, round, blueiſh 

„Plum; the end of July. 

Morocco, or Early Black Damaſk Plum 
—a midcling-{.ze, round, black fruit, 
furrowed along the middle; the mid- 


ale on end of July, 
OS | Little 


ry, 
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Little Black Damaſk— a ſmall, round- 


iſh, blackiſh-blue Plum, very ſweet; - 


the end of July and beginning of Au- 


guſt. | 

Orleans Plum—a middling or largiſh, 
round fruit, of a dark-red colour, co- 
vered with a farinous bloom; the 
tree a great bearer; the middle ef 
July. 


White Orleans Plum—a middling-ſize, 


round, whitiſh-yellow fruit; S mid- 
ale of ek 5 
Great Damaſk Violet Plum of Tours 
a fine, largiſh, oblong- oval Plum, of 
a darkiſh-blue, covered with a vio- 
let- bloom; the end of July and in Au- 


. 

S al Early Tours —ſmall, roundiſh, 
dark-blue; the midale or end of July. 

Fotheringham Plum—a middling-large, 
oblong, dark-red, excellent fruit, 
deeply furrowed; the fleſh firm and 


rich; the beginning and middle of Au- 


guſt. 
Lil Queen Claude Plum—a ſmall, 


# 
— 


round, yellowiſh- pearl- coloured fruit, 
rich and ſugary ; the end of July or 
beginning of Auguſt. 

Green Gage Plum—a ſmalliſh, round, 
green fruit, ſweet juice; ripe the be- 
ginning or middle 4 September. 

Great Queen Claude, or large Green 
Gage Plum —a fine middle- ſize, round 
fruit, of a yellowiſn- green, often ting- 
ed with purple; moiſt, rich, and de- 
licious; being the true or ſuperior ſort 
of Green Gage; the beginning and 
middle of September.” ' 

Blue Verdrigon Plum—a fine middle - 
ſize, oval fruit, of a blackiſh-blue 
colour, covered with a farinous vio- 
let bloom, moſt rich and excellently 
fine flavoured; he middle of Auguft. 

Violet Perdrigon Plum —a largiſh, fine, 
roundiſh-oval fruit, of a biueiſh or 
violet- red colour, exquiſitely rich fla- 
voured; the middle and and of Auguſt. 


| White Perdriggn Plum—a middling- 


ſize, ovate-oblong fruit, whitiſh-yel- 
low, rich and delicate; the end of Au- 


uſt. 

ur Claude Plum—a middle-fize, 
roundiſh fruit, of a mixed red and 

yellow colour, rich and fine; the end 
of Auguſt and in 1 9 

Roche Courbone or Red Diapre Plum 


a large, fine round, red fruit, pow- 


dered with a farinous bloom, richly 
flavoured; the end of Auguſt, Cc. 

Cheſton Plum-—a-fine, dlz ne, oval 
fruit, of a dark-blue, moſt rich and 

d; the middle of September. 

White Bonum Magnum, or Egg Plum 
—2 moſt large, ovate, or egg-ſhape, 
yellow fruit, powdered with a fari- 
nous white bloom, eſteemed princi- 
pally to preſerve for ſweetmeats, alſo 
good to eat raw; the middle of Sep 
tember. ; 

Red Imperial Plum, or Red Bonum 
"Magnum—a moſt large, oval fruit, 
deep-red colour, finely powdered, 
valued for ſweetmeats, and good for 
eating raw; the end of Auguſt and in 
September. 

Apricot Plum—a large, round, yellow 
fruit, having a whitih bloom; the 
fleſh firm and rich; the middle or end 
of” September. | 

Myrobalan Plum—a middle - ſize, round, 
dark, or. purple- violet fruit, very 
= and ſweet; the end of Angi, 

Co 

Drap d'or, or Cloth of Gold Plum 
a middle - ſize, round, bright- yellow 

fruit, red ſpotted, rich and juicy; 
the middle of September. 

Royal Plum—a- fine, large, oval, light- 

fruit, narrowing towards the 
ſtalk, rich and ſugary; the middle of 

September. 

La Mirabelle —a ſmalliſh- round, greey- 
iſh-yellow freit, moſt rich and ſweet; 
the end of Augr# and in Sepiencber. 

St. Catharine Plam—a large, oval-ob- 

long, compreſſed fruit, amber-co- 
Joured, with a whittſh bloom, excel - 
lently rich and ſweet ; tbe middle or 
end of September. | 

Brignole Plum—a large, oval fruit, 
yellowiſh and red, ſweet and rich fla- 
bong the middle or end of Seftem- 


Wentwotth, or Monfieur's Plum—a 


moſt large, oval, yellow fruit, of a 
ſharp, acid flavour, good to preſzrve, 
or to eat raw, when fully ripe; 14 
end of September, 

Imperatrice, or Empreſs Plum — a 
large, fine, round fruit, of a violet- 
red colour, with a wiitith bloom; e 
Beginning of Octetcr. 

White Pear Plum—a middle-fize, ob- 
longiſh, white fruit, of an acid fla- 

12 vour, 


raw the end of September and in Oc- 

tober. 8 
Cherry Plum—a ſmall, round, red 
fruit, the ſize, ſhape, and colour of 
a large · red-heart cherry, eſteemed 
chiefly as a curioſity; Auguſt or Sep- 

tember. 
Damaſcene, or Damſon Plum—a ſmall, 
round, blackiſh-blue fruit, very pro- 
2 fitable for many kitchen purpoſes, in 
, tarts, pies, &c. alſo for eating raw, 
2 fully ripe; September and Octo- 
er. 

Muſcel Plum—a middle-fize, oblong, 
compreſſed fruit, of a dark or black- 
red colour; hut of an indifferent fla- 
vour; the tree valued by the nurſery- 
men, for ſtocks, on which to bud 

aches, &c. the end of September, 
Ges 
St, Julian Plum—a ſmall, roundiſh, ob- 
long, violet-coloured fruit, with a 
farinous bloom; September. 
Almond-Shape Plum — a middle-fize, 
oblong fruit, deeply furrowed, and 
of a whitiſh-yellow, tinged with red; 
September. 


The above being the principal and moſt 
enerally known ſorts of Plums, there 

are many others of leſs note that oc- 
cur in different parts of this and other 


countries; but this collection affords 


a plentiful choice, to furniſh any gar- 
den with a proper variety. 


The above varieties conſiſt of many fine eating 
Flums, and for tarts, pies, and preſerving; are va- 
nous in ſize, ſhape, and colour; ſome being ſmall, 
others middling and large, and in ſhape, round, oval, 
oblong, &e. in colours, black, red, white, yellow, 
green, blue, &c. and attain perfection, in the diffe- 
rent varieties, from the middle or latter end of July, 
in regular ſucceſſion, till October; and all of which 

are produced plentifully, both on ſtandard- trees, wall- 
trees, and in eſpaliers. 


— 


2. PR̃u N us inſititia, Inſititious Wild Plum, or Bul- 
lace Tree. 


A ſmall, deciduous tree, growing fifteen or ſixteen 

Feet high—the branches ſomewhat ſpinous; leaves 
{/malliſþ) ovate, villoſe, hairy on the under fide, 
- convolute; and peduncles or flower-ſtalks, moſtly in 
pairs, the flowers ſucceeded by ſmall plums; ripe in 
September and Oftober.—Native of Germany and 
England. ( Any common foil.) 
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vour, better for preſerving than to eat ; 


Varieties of the Fruit —Black-Bullace, 
White-Bullace. 
Red-Bullace. 


The Bullaces are of the ſmaller and inferior ſorts of 
Plum, ripening late, of a tartiſh flavour; and a few 
trees merit admittance in the plum collection, in a 


garden or orchard, chiefly in ſmall ſtandards, 


3. Prunus pingſa, Spinous or Thorny Wild Plum, 
| or Sloe Tree. 


A ſmall, deciduous tree, of ſhrubby, buſhy growth, 
ten to fifteen feet high—the branches thorny ; leaves 
{/mall) ſpear-ſhape, ſmooth; and peduncles or flow. 
er-ſtalks, ſingly, and by pairs; and ſmall, berry-like 
black fruit, called Sloes; ripe the end of October and 
November. Native of moſt parts of Europe, in 
woods and hedges. ( Any /oil and ſituation.) 


Variety.—-Double-bloſſom Sloe Tree. 


The Sloes are conſiderably the ſmalleſt of the Plum 
tribe, very auſtere and ſour, but are in requeſt in ſome 
families, and for medicines, | 


Cherry Kinds . 


Compriſing the Common Cherry in many varieties 
the great Wild Cherry Tree, Bird-Cherries, &c. 


4. Prunus Ceraſur—(Ceraſu:) or Common Cherry 
ree. 


A middling, deciduous tree, growing eighteen or 
twenty feet high, or more—the leaves (middling and 
large) ovate-ſpear-ſhape, conduplicate, ſmooth ; and 
flowers growing in umbels, ſucceeded by bunches of 
round fruit; ripening from May and June, till Auguſt 
and September.—Native of different parts of Europe. 
(Any common fertile ſoil.) | 


Varieties of the Tree.—Upright, cloſe-branching 

Cherry Tree, as in moſt of the Duke 
kinds, &c. 

Strong - ſhooting, ſpreading - branched 
Cherry Tree, as in the Heart kinds. 

Slender-betncding Cherry Tree, as in 
the Morellp Cherry. 

Dwarf Cherry Tree. ; 

Double - bloſſom Cherry Tree, (very 
Beautiful.) | 

Red ꝓloſſom Cherry. | 

Pendulous-branched or Weeping Cher- 
ry Tree, (very curious.) of 


9 
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Of the Fruit; ripening from May to September. 


Early ſmall May Cherry — a ſmall, 
round, red Cherry, valued only prin- 


cipally for its early maturitx, as be- 


ing the ficlt ripe: the middle and end 


of May. 

Ely May Duke Cherry—a larger, 
fine, round, red fruit, ripening of a 
dark-red colour, and _ flavour; 
the end of May, or moſtly in Tune. 

Arch-Duke Cherry — a large, moſt 
fine, round, red Cherry, ripening of a 

* deep: red colour, excellent when fully 
ripe; the middle or end of June, and 
in July till Auguſt. 

White-Heart Cherry —a middle-ſize, 
roundiſh-heart-ſhape fruit, of a whi- 


tiſh-yellow, and pale-red colour; 


June and July. 


Black-Heart Cherry — a middle-fize, . 


roundiſh-heart-ſhape, black-red fruit; 
June and July. i 

Kentiſh, or common red Cherry—a 
middling-ſize, round, red fruit, very 
juicy, of a ſharp, acid flavour, pro- 
fitable for general or common uſe ; 


8 the trees generally plentiful bearers; 


June, July, and Auguſt. 
Hertfordſhire-Heart — larger, 
fine, roundiſh-oval, red fruit, firm 
and good flavoured; the middle or 
end of July, till Auguſt. 

Large Spaniſh Cherry—a large, fine, 
round, red fruit, ripening of a deep- 
red colour; the middle and end of 
June, till July. 

Amber -Heart Cherry—a large, round- 
1ſh-heart-ſhape fruit, yellowiſh-am- 
ber-coloured, firm, and well flavour- 
ed, Tuly and Auguſt, | 

Ox-Heart Cherry—a moſt large, round- 
well. ed: Fl red fruit, fleſhy and 
well · taſted; and Auguff. 

Bleeding-Heart 8 oy 
roundiſh-hearted, dark-red fruit, of- 


ten having a red drop at the end; 


July and Auguſt. 
Bigeroon, or Harriſon's Duke or Heart 
Cherry—a fine large, roundiſh-heart- 
ed, beautiful red fruit, moſt excel- 


lent; July to Auguſt, 
Lukeward Cherry — a largiſh, fine, 


7 black- red fruit, of a rich, 

good flavour; July to Auguſt. 

Carnation Cherry —a large, roundiſh- 
oval fruit, diſh an whitiſh-yel- 


are produced abundantly both in ſtandards, wall-trees, 


herry—a middling, 


low-coloured, beautiful, with a firm 
fleſh; Auguft to — — 
Yellow ' Spaniſh Cherry—a largifh, 
round-oval fruit, amber-yellow-co- 
mary a 7 flavour; the 
end bf July and Auguſt. - 
Torky ear 2 large, fine 
ä July to Auguſt. ü 
rown-Heart _— arge, round- 


iſh-hearted fruit, iſh-:ed ; + Au- 
_ 
Morello Cherry—a largiſh, fine, round, 


red Cherry, ripening of dark-red 
colour, ax juicy, of a fine, acid 
flavour, end vie le for its long and 
late continuance ; good both for eat- 
ing and preſerving; when of full 
perfection, become almoſt black; 
Auguſt to September. 

White Croffian Cherry—a , round- 

ih, almoſt white fruit, fleſh, 


well-flavoured; July to Auguſt. 


. Theſe being the principal varieties of the common 
Cherry, are moſtly large fruit of the Cherry kind, and 


and eſpaliers, attaining ion, for eating, on the 
ern varieties, from May or June, till 1 


5. Pxunus avium, (Birds) or Great Wild Cherry 
Tree. 


A large, upright, deciduous tree, growing thirty 
or 1 eet Nees leaves (largiſb) oblong-ovate- 
Jer: , conduplicate, downy on the under fide; 
owers in cloſe · ſitting umbels, ſucceeded by bunches 
of ſmall, round fruit, ripe in Auguſt. Native of En- 
land and the northern parts of Europe. (Any common 
and ſituation.) 8 


Varieties.— Small Black Wild Cherry. 
Small Red Wild Cherry. 
Larger Red Wild Cherry. | 
Lum Black Wild Cherry, or Corroune 
Cherry. 


Doable-bloſſom Wild Cherry T'tee. 


Of the above varieties of Wild Cherry; the firſt 
and ſecond are ſmall, the third larger, and #he fourth 
ſort is a middling- ſize fruit, ſuperior to the others in 
ſize and perfection, for eating; all of which are of a 
bitteriſi- ſweet flavour; ripening the end of July and 
in Auguſt. 
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Bird-Cherry Kinds, the Fruit not palatable for eating. 


6. Prunus Padui—{ Padus) or Common Bird- 
| | Cherry. 


A moderate, deciduous tree, growing fifteen or 
twenty feet high, or more—the leaves (middling) ob- 
long-ſpear-ſhape, the baſe having two glands underneath; 
and flowers produced in cluſters, ſucceeded by ſmall, 
black, round fruit, ripe in autumn; but inferior, or 
not agreeable for eating. Native of England and dif- 
rent parts of Europe. (Any ſoil, &c,) 


-þ Pauxus virginiana, Virginian Bird-Cherry 
f Tree. | 


A middling tree, growing twenty feet high, or 


more—the leaves (middling) ovate, the baſe glandu- 


lons in the fore part; flowers in cluſters ; ſucceeded by 
largiſh, red and black fruit. Native of Virginia and 
Carolina. (Any. common feil,) - 


8. Paunvs canadenſis, Canada, Bird-Cherry Tree, 


A ſmaller deciduous tree, with very ſmooth 
branches—the leaves (middling) - broad-ſpear-ſhape, 
wrinkled, both ſides downy 4 — in cluſters, ſuc- 


ceeded by ſmall fruit,—Native of North America. 


(Any common ſoil, Ac.) 


9. Paunbs Mahaleb—(Mahaleb) or Perfumed 
Cherry. 


A ſmall, deciduous tree—the leaves (moderat 
ovate, obtuſe; flowers in corymbous bunches; a 
| ſmall cherry-ſhaped fruit.—Native of Helvetia ar 
Switzerland. (Any common foil, Cc.) 


10. Prunus Armeniaca—( Armeniaca) Armenian 
| Apple or Apricot Tree. 


| A moderate, deciduous tree, growing fifteen or 
_ «twenty feet high—the ſhoots reddiſh ; leaves (middling, 
or largiſb) ſub-cordate, or roundiſh, heart- ſnape; 
flowers ſeſſile or fitting cloſe; and large, roundiſh, 
and oval, firm, yellow fruit, ripe in the end of July, 
to the latter end of Auguſt. —Native of Aſia. (Loamy, 
or any good garden earth, and warm ſituation.) 


Paritties of the Fruit, ripening of the following Sizes, 
Shapes, and Colours, Sc. from Fuly to September. 


Early Red Maſculine Apricot—a ſmall, 
roundiſh fruit, red next the ſun, the 


other ſide yellowiſh, not rich flavour. 
ed, but early ripe; the beginning or 
middle, to the en of July. 

Early White Maſculine Apricot—, 
ſmall, round, whitiſh-yellow fruit: 
the middle or end of July. ; 

Orange Apricot—a large, roundifh 
deep-yellow fruit; the end of Fuly s 

beginning of Auguſt, 

Roman Apricot—a large, roundiſh. 
oval, yellow fruit, of a more juicy, 
rich flavour; the beginning of Auguſt, 

Algiers Apricot—a large, oval-ſhape 
ruit, ſomewhat compreſſed on the 
ſides, pale- yellow; the end of Fu, 

beginning and middle of Auguſt. 

Turky Apricot—a more large, globular, 
deeper-yellow fruit, firm, and rich 
flavoured; the beginning of Augaſt, 


, Temple Apricot—a large, fine, round. 


iſh, yellow and reddiſh fruit, firm, 

a — well-flavoured; the middle of Au- 
EA. 

Tranſparent Apricot —a roundiſh, yel- 

low fruit, with a clear pulp; the mid- 

def Auguſt, © 

Breda Apricot—a large, roundiſh, 
deep-yellow fruit; the inſide deep- 
orange colour, of a high, rich fla- 
vour ; the middle or end of Auguſt, to 
September. 

Dunmore Preda Apricot—a large, 
roundiſh, fine fruit, yellow and red- 
diſh ; Auguſt and September. 

Bruſſels Apricot—a middle- ſize, round- 

 iſh-oval fruit, red next the ſun, ting- 
ed with dark ſpots, the other 2 
e 11 10k 5 firm fleſh, with a 
© high, rich flavour; the midale or end 
F Auguſt, 10 September. 


The Apricots, in their mature growth, 
are moſtly firm-fleſhed, if not too 
wipe, and of a fine, poignant reliſh ; 
but if too mellow, are ſoft, mealy, 

and of but little flavour; ſo ſhould 
Ie be gathered while the fruit, 

in its mature ſtate, is of a firm tex - 
ture. 


The above are the principal varieties of Apricots 


cultivated in the Britiſh gardens; all of which are pro- 
duced in plentiful crops, in favourable ſeaſons, on 
wall - trees, principally againſt ſouth and weſt walls, 


and ſome alſo on eſpaliers and ſtandards, in warm 
ſituations; but as being moſtly of the temperature of 
eaches and nectarines, and the trees bloſſoming early 
in the ſpring, generally when ſevere cold, or _— 
3s 
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Vaſts, or ſharp froſts often prevail, and the fruit in 
its embrio ſtate, liable to be greatly injured, or cut 
of by inclement weather; the trees, &c. therefore 
in moſt of the varieties, require the protection of warm 
walls, both to defend the bloſſom and young fruit 
more effect in its early growth, to obtain a more 
certain, tolerable crop, and to forward them to ma- 
turity in the beſt perfection of growth and flavour; 
they will likewiſe ſucceed on eſpaliers, or ſome ſorts on 
| indards, eſpecially the Bredas and Bruſſels Apricots, 
all as hereafter fully explained in their general culture 
of the trees.—See culture of the Apricot. 


Laurel Kinds. 


Which, being alſo ſpecies of the Prunus, | 
to the ſyſtem of botany, conſiſts of two ſpecies, both 
very eminent and beautiful ever-greens, viz. 


11. Px Unus Lauro-Cerafus—f Lauro-Cerafus ) Cherry 
Laurel, or Common Laurel Tree. 


A large, ever-green ſhrub, or middling tree, grow 
ing twenty feet high, or more—the leaves (large, 
ſhining-green) oblong-ovate, continuing always green, 
two glanded on the back; flowers in racemous cluſ- 
ters, ſucceeded by cherry-ſhape black berries, 5 in 
autumn; not eatable.— Native of Trebiſend, Aſia; 


brought to Europe 1576. ( 4ny ſeil and ſituation. 


Varisties.—Broad- leaved Laurel Tree. 
Narrow-leaved Laurel Tree. 
Silver-ſtrip?d-leaved Laurel Tree. 

' Gold-ftriped-leaved Laurel Tree. 


12. PRUx Us HH,, Portugal Laurel, or ſmaller 
Laurel. Tree. 


A large, ever-green ſhrub, or ſmall tree, of buſhy 
growth, eight or ten, to fifteen feet high—the leaves 
(ſmaller or middling, dark-green) ovate-oblong, ſome- 
what doubling, continuing always green, englandu- 


lous, or without glands; and flowers in racemous cluſ- 


ters, ſucceeded by ſmall, berry- like fruit; zipe in au- 
tumn. Native of Portugal and Pennſylvania, (Any 
common foil, Cc.) 


The laſt two ſpecies are moſt elegant ever-greens, 
of principal eſtimation, to plant, for ornament, in 
pleaſure-grounds, &c. 


This numerous family of Prunus affords a valuable 
colle&ion of eminent trees and ihrubs, for uſe and or- 
nament in gardens and plantations, in a comprehenſive 
variety; and particularly in ſome principal fruit-trees 
of different ſpecies, furniſhing many fine varieties of 
their reſpcctive fruits, as in the Plum, Cherry, and 


o 


Apricot; ſome alſo to cultivate as foreſt-trees, and 
many ſorts principally for ornamental planting in 
ſhrubberies and other diſtricts, in pleaſure-grounds: 
five or ſix ſpecies may be ranked in the fruit-tree col- 
lection, conſiſting of the common Plum and Cherry 
Trees, in their numerous varieties; the great Wild 
Cherry Tree, and Apricot; alſo occaſionally the Bul- 
lace and Sloe Tree, in a ſmall portion; but the three 
former for principal culture, both for ſtandards, wall- 
trees, and eſpaliers, or the Apricot chiefly in walk. 
trees, for the general ſupply, or for foreſt plantations, 
the great Wild Cherry Tree, acquiring a lofty, large 
3 is proper; and alſo the Prunus domeſtica and 

runus Ceraſus, in their natural growth, are eligible- 
to admit in timber-tree plantations, the wood bein 
in requeſt for various particular purpoſes, in ſev 


trades. 


But all the other ſpecies, conſiſting of the Bird- 
Cherry kinds, Perfumed Cherry,. and the two ſpecies. 
of Laurel, are uſeful principally for decorative plant- 
ing, very deſirable furniture for diverſifying ſnrubbe- 
ries and other pleaſurable plantations, for ornament and. 
obſervation; or likewiſe any or all the fruit-tree 
kinds are proper to introduce in ſimilar plantations in 
aſſemblage, in which they will affect a very diſtinguiſh - 
able variety, both in their growth, abundant bloſſom, 
and production of fruits of their reſpective different 
ſorts; and the Sloe Tree or Black-Thorn being very 
branchy, buſhy, and armed with thorns, is employed 
in forming field hedges + the two ſpecies of Laurel are 
very beautiful ever-greens, to plant as principal orna- 
mental ſhrubs of the ever-green tribe, for adorning- 
ſhrubberies, &c. of. which the Prunus Lauro-Ceraſus,. 
or Common Laurel, was alſo formerly trained for or- 
namental garden hedges; and is likewiſe ſtill occafion- 
ally planted to cover naked walls and palinga, &c. or 
alſo to plant for blind in any particular diſtri, or to 
exclude from ſight any diſagreeable object; and in all 
of which, it appears always green and beautiful in irs 
large, ſhining foliage; the Portugal Laurel is alſo 
elegant in its natural growth, in large, buſhy, ſtand- 
ards; and the Common Laurel, attaining ſome confi- 
derable ſize in the tree order, by pruning up the under 
branches by degrees, is alſo eligible to introduce in. 
zree plantations,. and to form Laurel groves, &c. 


In the fruit-tree kinds of Prunus, for general cul-- 
ture, the common or cultivated Plum, Cherry, and. 
Apricot, and their reſpective varieties, are the prin- 
cipal ſorts; the merit of which being univerſally. 
known, they demand particular attention, and ſhonld: 
be admitted in every garden, eſpecially a collection 
of the beſt varieties, in regard to thoſe of their re- 
ſpective fruits, more or leſs, according to the extent. 
of ground; both in ſtandards, for the principal pro- 
ductzon, particularly of the Plums and Chernes, and 


mM. 
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or eſpaliers, may have the two entioned kinds 
wholly in ſtandards, and in which moſt of che varieties 


will produce plentiful crops in good maturity; but the 
Apricots ſhould general! : 
- againſt warm walls, and ſome particular forts will alſo 


produce tolerable crops on ſtandards and in eſpaliers, 


as will be hereafter explained. 


All the ſorts of Plum and Cherry trees produce the 
fruit principally upon ſmall ſpurs ariſing at the ſides and 
ends of the branches, of from two or three to ſeveral 
years old, and the ſame branches and fruit-ſpurs con- 
tinue many years fruitful: though the Cherries parti- 
cularly ſometimes alſo bear on the young ſhoots of a 
year old, or more generally in the Morello and ſmall 


May Cherry, the moſt abundantly, eſpecially the Mo- 


rello, which commonly produces the principal crops of 


fruit on the young year-old wood. 


Of the Plum kinds, to cultivate for the fruit, that 
of the Prunus Domeftica, or Common Plum tree, is the 
moſt valuable, affording numerous varieties of the 
fruit in great diverſity, in ſhape, ſize, and colour, of 
red, white, yellow, blue, green, black, &c. ripening, 
in the different varieties, in regular ſucceſſion, from 

uly till the end of October, both for immediate eat- 
ing and for pies, preſerving, &c. and therefore the 
trees are very profitable to cultivate in gardens and 
orchards, for their production of fruit, eſpecially as 
they will proſper in any common fertile ſoil, either 
-principally in ſtandards, or ſome alſo in wall-trees, 


where there is the accommodation of walls; in which 


it is eligible to allot ſome of the moſt eſteemed ſorts, 
both to obtain ſome fruit as early ripe as poſſible, and 
to have the whole, both early and other kinds, of an 
improved growth and maturity; and of the Plum kind, 
ſhould never omit having a few trees of the Damſon 
in ſtandards, the fruit being very uſeful in a family: 
likewiſe may admit ſome of the Bullaces in ſmall ſtan- 
dard- trees, to encreaſe the variety; the fruit, when 
quite ripe, in September and October, is wholeſome 
and of an agreeable acid flavor; or may alſo have 
ſome of the Sloe tree, the fruit of which being like- 


wiſe of the Plum tribe, but conſiderably the ſmalleſt of 


that kind, of an auſtere quality, though palatable to 


| ſome perſons, and is uſeful in ſeveral domeſtic occa- 


Hons. : 


oOf the Cherry kind, the principal ſpecies for gene- 


ral planting is the Ceraſus or Common Cherry tree, 
compriſing its different varieties, a collection of which 
merits culture in every garden; valuable both for pro- 
ducing the earlieſt ripe ſummer fruit, continuing, in 
regs Tag two or three months, or more, from May 


and june till Auguſt or September, in the early and 


be trained in wall-trees, - 
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in wall-trees, for earlier and finer fruit, in the greateſt late ſorts, all very refreſhing to eat in hot weather, and 
perfection, and ſome in eſpaliers; * where no walls exceedingly for. ſeveral kitchen purpoſes, and 
laſt-m 


other occaſions in a family, as well as a very profits. 
ble fruit for market; and the trees of all the varieties 
88 roduce plentiful annual crops, both on ſtan- 

ards, wall-trees, &c. ſo that they may be planted 
abundantly-in gardens and orchards, in ſtandards, for 
the principal production; and Cherry orchards are 
very profitable in the production of fruit for ſale; and 
for wall-trees ſhould allot ſome. of the beſt varieties, 
both of early and late kinds, planted againſt ſouth and 
other walls, or ſome may alſo be planted for eſpaliers. 
The Prunus avium, or Great Wild Cherry Tree, is 
proper to plant in full ſtandards in orchards, parks, ave. 
nues, and hedge-rows, or alſo in gardens and pleaſure. 
grounds ;- is a great bearer, the fruit ſmall, but of an 
agreeable bitteriſh-ſweet flavor; though the large red. 
fruited Wild Cherry, and the Black Couronne or Cou- 
roon, varieties of the Prunus avium, being tolerably 
good ſized fruit, and of a very agreeable taſte, pecu- 
lar to theſe kinds, are deſerving of culture in the beſt 
collections of the Cherry kind, in gardens and orch- 
ards, principally in ſtandards, —See the general culture 
of the Cherry Tree, &6. 


The Apricot, conſiſting but of one principal ſpecies, 
Prunus Armeniaca, furniſhing many fine varieties, is 
cuſtivated principally in wall-trees, and planted moſtly 
againſt ſauth walls, and occaſionally thoſe of weſt and 
eaſterly aſpects; ſome ſorts alſo in-ſtandards, ſuch as the 
Breda and Bruſſels Apricot, and in which, in favour- 
able ſeaſons, they — plentiful crops of fruit, and 
ripen in good perfection; and theſe two ſorts are 
likewiſe ſometimes planted in eſpaliers, in which they 


alſo produce fruit-very agreeably, in good maturity. 


"General Culture of the Plum and Cherry. 


As the Plum. and Cherry are nearly ſimilar in their 
mode of bearing, and the ſame method of culture is 
applicable to both the ſpecies and their reſpective vari- 
eties, ſhall therefore treat of them accordipgly, toge- 
ther, under the ſame general head, 


All the ſorts of Plums and Cherries produce the 
flowers and fruit moſtly upon natural ſpurs or curſons, 
ſmall, robuſt ſhoots, half an inch to an inch or two long, 

emitted along the ſides and at the ends of the branch- 
es, when of two or three to ſeveral years old, ariſing 

firſt towards the upper parts, then gradually increaſing 

in number at the lateral eyes, the whole length of the 
branches, provided they are continued intire, not 

ſhortened; as their mode of bearing does not admit of 
ſhortening, which would not only deſtroy the firſt 

fruitful parts, or where the fruit-ſpurs generally begin 
to form, but alſo, by pruning away that part 8 
ts 
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ſhoots or branches, it makes the ſap flow ſtrongly to 
the lateral eyes or buds, whereby they are apt to puſh 
forth vigorous wood ſhoots, inſtead of forming fruit- 
buds for bearing, and therefore, in giving occaſional 
runing to the trees, ſhou!d moſtly preſerve the gene- 
ral branches and ſhoots at their whole length, except in 
icular inſtances, to regulate or reduce any ſuper- 
extended ſhoots, or conſiderable ſtrolling growth, which 
may be pruned more or leſs — — „retaining all 
the others intire; and they will naturally furniſh the 
above-mentioned ſhort ſpurs for fruit: the ſame branches 
and fruit- ſpurs continue many years in a prolific ſtate. 


Though in the Cherry particularly, the trees often 
bear on the year- old ſhoots immediately from the eyes 


thereof, as well as upon ſpurs formed as above ex- 


lained, on the two, three, and ſeveral years old 
branches; or more generally, however, the Morello 
Cherry, which always bears abundantly upon the 
young ſhoots of a year old, and alſo on ſmall ſpurs on 
the older wood; but when trained in wall-trees, in 
which an annual pruning and nailing is requiſite, ſhould 
generally, in the Morello, leave a plentiful ſupply of 
the young ſhoots of 'each year, for immediate bearers 
the enſuing ſeaſon, and part of the naked, old wood 
cut out accordingly in the winter-pruning. 


Both theſe ſpecies of fruit-trees, the Plum and 
Cherry, in their ſeveral varieties, are proper to culti- 
vate plentifully in ſtandards and wall-trees, in gar- 
dens and orchards, as before intimated; being — 

ocks o 


rally raiſed by grafting and budding upon ſt 


their reſpective kinds, trained each with a ſingle ſtem, 
four to five or ſix feet high, for half and full ſtandards, 
and to branch out at thoſe heights, to form the head ; 
but for the general ſupply, are moſtly trained in full 
ſtandards, in ſtems of about fix feet 2 and plant- 
ed twenty or thirty feet diſtance, and permitted to 
branch out fully above; and occaſionally trained in 
dwarf and half ſtandards, with ſtems of one or two to 
three or four feet; and for wall- trees, ſhould allot a 
collection of the beſt varieties, trained principally in 
low ſtems, only five, fix, or eight inches, to branch 
out near the ground, to cover the, wall with branches, 
in a regular expanſion, quite from the bottom upwards, 
and planted againſt walls of different aſpects, as ſouth 
walls for the earlieſt production, and on walls of other 
expoſures, to furniſh ſucceſſion and late crops, planting 
them generally not leſs than twelye or fifteen to eight- 
een feet diſtance; and the branches arranged to- the 
wall horizontally four to five or fix inches aſunder, all 
generally at their whole 1 both in the Plums and 
Cherries, in which they will gradually form fruit- ſpurs 


along their ſides for bearing: ſome may alſo be planted 
in eſpaliers and trained fimilar to thoſe in wall-trees ; 
and in both of which, the walls and eſpalier-trees, 

they will produce fruit in ſuperior perfection, if regu- 


ſoil of a garden, orchard, &c. and in which may either 


encreaſe the 72 and is ve 
* 


larly managed, by proper pruning and nailing every 


year in ſummer and winter; but as to the ſtandards, 


they having full ſcope to branch out freely ahove all 
around in full keads, they do not require any pruning, 
at leaſt only occaſionally, to reform any very wregular 
growth, and to cut out caſual, decayed wood. | 


For ſtandards,” any or all the ſorts of Plums and 
Cherries may be trained and planted in any common 


have a full collection, where ſufficient extent of ground, 
or have only an aſſortment of the principal or moſt ap- 
proved varieties. wo | 


But for wall and eſpalier Plams and Cherries, ge- 
nerally have only the principal ſorts, valuable ſome 
for their early production, others for the ſuperior qua- 
lity of the fruit, and ſome for late ripening, thereby 
obtain Plams from July and beginning of Auguſt to 
the end of October; and Cherries from May and June 
till September, of which the principal early fbrts are 
the May and other Duke kinds, ſucceeded by the 
Heart Cherries, &c. and of the late ſorts, the Morello 
is ſuperior, as a great bearer and fine large Cherry, 
and which is commonly planted on north walls, as it 
bears abundantly in any aſpect, and when in a rorth 
expoſure, it continues in longeſt perfection; but it is 
alſo proper to have ſome on ſouth walls, to enjoy the be- 
nefit of the ſun, to ripen the fruit with a richer flavour, 


in which it proves a very fine large Cherry for the ta- 
ble; when fully ripe, of a black-red colour, 


In ſtandard Plums, rally have a principal ſa 
of the beſt bearers . uſeful, Doch pat ons 
and domeſtic occaſions; ſuch as the Orleans, Green 
Gage, Imperial Plum, Bonum Magnum, Fothering- 
ham, Imperatrice, Royal Plum, Myrobalan, Perdri- 
ons, Queen Claude, Damaſk Plum, Mirabelle, 
hite Primordian, Wentworth Plum, &c. and always 
ſome Damſons. 


And for ſtandard Cherries, all the Duke kinds are 
proper for principal ſupplies, ſome beſt ſorts of Heart 
Cherries, and plenty of the Kentiſh or Flemiſh Cher- 
ry, being an abundant bearer, and excellent Cherry, 
when fully ripe; alſo ſome Morellos, and Black Co- 
roune; but as to the Great Wild Cherry Tree, the 
common ſmall Black and, Red-fruited kinds are culti- 
vated principally in large ſtandards, in orchards and 
out- grounds, er occaſionally in garden collections, to 

commonly planted in 
and in parks, cc. 


hedge- rows of fie | 
Proper collections of the different varieties of Plum 


* 


and Cherry, for planting, may be procured at the pub- 
| lic nurſeries, both in ſtandards and 


wall-trees; either 
young trees, with heads - only one or two years old, 
| or 
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or ſuch as are three or four, to five or fix years 
growth, furniſhed with a tolerable head of branches, 
advanced to a proper age for bearing. 


The ſeaſon for planting al! the forts of theſe trees is 
either principally in the autumn, at the decay of the 
leaves, in October or November; and the ſooner it is 
performed at that time the better; and they will have a 
good chance of ſtriking root the ſame ſeaſon; or plant- 
ed in the ſpring months, about February and arch, 


or not later than the beginning of April; though they 


may alſo be planted any time in open, mild, weather, 
from October till March. ä 


| 


The propagation or methods of raiſing the diffe- 
rent ſorts of Plums and Cherries, is principally by 
grafting or budding the deſirable or reſpective varieties 
upon ſtocks of their own kind, 7. e. the Plums upon 
any fort of Plum ſtocks raiſed from the ſtones of the 

truit, or ſuckers taken from the roots of old trees; 

and the Cherries upon any kind of Cherry ſtocks, 
raiſed chiefly from the ſtones of the Cherries; for al- 
though Plum and Cherry trees may be raiſed imme- 
diately from the ſtones of the fruit, they neither bear 
ſo, ſoon, nor come with certainty of the deſired 
forts, or, probably, not one in many produce good 
fruit; but grafting or budding, both continue the 
reſpective ſorts invariably the ſame, and the trees alſo 
ſooner attain a bearing ſtate, and bear more abundant- 
ly, which is the caſe with moſt other fruit- trees. 


IT berefore, to raiſe ſupplies of ſtocks on which to 
graft or bud Plums and Cherries, having a quantity of 
the ſtones of the fruit, they ſhould (generally be ſowed in 
the autumn, in September, October, or November, or 
Ne in ſand, till February, and ſowed in beds of 
light earth an inch or two deep, either broad-caſt and 
earthed in that depth, or in drills a foot diſtance, 
they will come up in the ſpring, in April or May; 
which, next autumn, or ſpring 1 or when of 
two ſummers growth at moſt, ſhould be tranſplanted 
from the ſeed- beds, in nurſery-rows two foot and a 
half aſunder, in which to remain to acquire proper 
ſize for grafting and budding; likewiſe ſuckers of 
Plums, defigned for ſtocks, ſhould be planted in the 
ſame order; and when the ſtocks, both of ſeedlings 
and ſuckers, are advanced in growth from half an 
inch to an inch thick, they are of proper ſize to re- 
ceive the gratis and buds; or occaſionally the opera- 
won may be performed upon ſtocks of fmaller ſizes, 
of from that of a large gooſe quill-to half an inch 
thickneſs, eſpecially for whip-grafting ; training the 
whole with a clean, ſingle ſtem, five, to ſix or ſeven 
. feet high, for half and full ſtandards, and three or 
= for Dwarf or Common Wall-Trees and eſpa- 
ers. : 


_ ginning of Auguſt, either of which meth 


ſummer's production; and for b 


The operations of ing or budding them is per- 
formed, the former in the ſpring, in February and 
March, and the budding in ſummer, in aly and be. 

of pro- 

pagation is eligible; and at the 2 ſeaſons as 
above, chuſing grafts and buds of efirable or in- 
tended varieties of the reſpective trees, obſerving, for 
hover to take cuttings of the young ſhoots of laſt 
„ theſe muſt be de- 

tached from cuttings of the ſhoots of the ſame year; 
and in both of v ich, to perform the grafting or bud. 
ding higher or lower on the ſtock, according as de. 
ſigned to have ſtandards or dwarf trees; that for the 
former, ſhould graft or bud upon talb ſtocks, inſerting 
the graft or bud, at ſix feet height for full ſtandards, 
three or four for half, and at one or two feet for 


dwarf-ſtandards; but for common wall-trees and eſpa- 


liers, the grafting or budding is performed low in the 
ſock, within ſix or eight inches of the bottom, in or- 
der to obtain a proper ſpread of branches below, near 
to the ground, to cover the wall compleatly from the 
bottom upward; or occaſionally, for half-ſtandard 
wall-trees, they are grafted or budded at three or 
four, to five or ſix feet, whereby to have them furniſh 
an expanſion of branches at theſe heighrhs, and for 
planting between the Dwarf or Common Wall-Trees, 
to cover the upper part of high walls while the others. 
are advancing below, and thereby have all parts of 
the wall ſooner and more effectually occupied. 


Having performed the grafting and budding at the 
proper ſeaſons, as above, the grafts will ſhoot the 
ſame year, but the buds not till the following ſpring; 
and in both of which they will make ſtrong ſhoots in 
one ſummer, the grafts probably advance in two or 
three ſhoots, and the buds commonly but one; and in 
both of which, when the ſaid firſt ſhoots are of one 
fammer's growth, the trees may be tranſplanted, next 
autumn or ſpring, into the garden, orchard, &c. 
where they are finally to remain, or continue two or 
three years longer in the nurſery, to form larger heads 
of ſeveral branches; but in 4 of which generally 
obſerve, that when the above ſaid firſt ſnoets produced 
from the grafts and buds, are a year old, next ſpring 
it is proper, either if tranſplanted into the garden, &c. 
or remain in the nurſery, to cut them down to a few 
eyes, in March, eſpecially the bud-ſhoots, or alſo the 
grafts, when only one or two ſhoots, in order to pro- 
mote their puſhing,forth lateral ſhoots the ſame year, 
near the head of the ſtem, to form the beginning head 
in an eligible expanſion of lower branches, as a proper 
baſis to furniſh others in a regular ſupply upward; 
and for wall-trees particularly, alſo for eſpaliers, it is 
likewiſe ſometimes neceilary to prune down the ſecond 
year's ſhoots moderately, to obtain a further (apply of 
laterals; for when the firſt ſhoots are not headed down 
as above, but permitted to run, they are apt to ex- 


4 tend. 
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tend long and naked, without furniſhing laterals, only 
towards the extremity. 


As above obſerved, the young trees may be planted 
in the groin» Wney when, Bay: aov; af ons or two 
years old, from jag and ing, or of older 

, with advanced to two, three, or four 
ſpread of branches, and that 
are advanced to a bearing ſtate, both of the ſtandards 


wall-trees, &c. 


The planting of ſtandard Plums and Cherries may 
be performed in gardens, orchards, and pleafure- 
grounds, in any common ſoil and open ſituation: have 
the trees removed from the nurſery with as good a 


ſpread of full roots as poſſible, and of which prune 
off any broken parts, and only ſhorten any very long 


ſtraggler, or may juſt cut off the ends of the others, 
ſloping on the under fide; and as to the top, if fur- 
niſned with a ſupply of laterals, forming the head of 
ſeveral branches, they ſhould generally remain intire, 
except where any croſs-placed or others of very irre- 
gular growth occur, which may be cut out, or pruned 
to order, as may ſeem neceſlary, or occaſionally to 
ſhorten any long rambler, continuing all the reſt in 
their full extent; or if the trees are only a year 
old, having but one or two firſt ſhoots, theſe may 
be yo down in the ſpring, as adviſed in the 
nurſery culture, to obtain an encreaſed ſupply of 
branches, to form the head of a more full, ſpreadin 

order, and theſe itted to advance in their fu 

growth; and thus, agreeable to the above intimations, 
proceed to plant the trees in their allotted places, at 


twenty to thirty feet diſtance, and if early in autumn, 


or late in the ſpring, a moderate watering to the 
earth, about the roots, will be of advantage; and 
where ſupport of ſtakes may appear neceſſary to trees 


with tall ſtems and full heads, it ſhould be done as ſoon 


as planted, eſpecially in expoſed ſituations, placing one 
or two ſtakes to tree; likewiſe, if very dry wea- 
ther, in ſpring or early part of ſummer, occaſional 
waterings would be very ſerviceable. 


In the future growth of the ſtandard Plums and 
Cherries, after final Planting, they, in the firſt year 
from grafting and budding, either while remaining in 
the nurſery, or after tranſplanting into the yas, Jug 
having their firſt ſhoots, if neceſſary, pruned down, in 
March, to a few eyes, to force out-collaterals, to form 
the head of a more ſpreading growth, ſhould after- 
wards be generally permitted to branch ont around 
every way, in their natural manner; will require very 
little pruning, or only occaſionally to prune to order 
any conſiderable irregularity, ſuch as to reduce any 
caſual, long rambler, or to cut out low ſtragglers, 
very rampant ſhoots, and croſs-placed branches, or 
to thin ſuch as are conſiderably crowded, and to cat 
out decayed wood; but; except in theſe inſtances, ſuf. 
fer all the general regular branches to advance in their 

| 


full growth, and they will furniſh fruit-ſpurs abundant- 
ly, and bear plentiful crops of fruit. 


As to the wall, Plum, and Cherry Trees, they may be 
planted in the garden, either in their young growth of 
one or two years old, having the firſt ſhoots, from the 
graft or buds, pruned down when a year old, in March, 
to furniſh a proper ſupply of collaterals below, to 
form the head; or if they have been headed in the 
nurfery, and, in conſequence thereof, are furniſhed 
with a tolerable ſpread of branches, it may be of 
greater advantage in regard to their being of larger 
expapſion, as at once to cover a ſpace of wall- 
ing, &c. from the beginning, and ſooner commence 
bearers, or ſometimes form immediate bearers the firſt 
ſeaſon, in a moderate degree, allotting ſome principal 
ſorts for ſouth walls, to produce fruit earlier, and in 
fineſt perfection, in fize, beauty, and richneſs of fla- 
vour; and may plant others on walls of different ex- 

ſures, for ſucceſſion and late fruit; and for which, 

ave the trees taken up with good roots, prune bro- 
ken parts, &c. thereof, and long ſtragglers, as ad- 
viſed for the ſtandards, and cut out any 2 
fore - right ſhoots of the head; then plant them not leſs 
than twelve or fifteen feet aſunder, or if fifteen to 
eighteen feet diſtance, it will be of more advantage, 
in affording proper ſcope to extend the branches in 
their — growth, at their whole length. 


In eſpalier trees, may alſo plant ſome deſirable 
kinds, both of Plums and Cherries, at the diſtance 
above-mentioned for the wall- trees. 


After planting the wall and eſpalier Cherries, let 
the — be arranged to the walls, &c. in regular 
order, extended horizontally, four, to five or fix inches 
aſunder, generally at their full length, for the reaſons 
before explained; or in young trees, having only two 
or three principal ſhocts in the head, they may be 
pruned down half way, or to fix or eight eyes, in 
order to obtain a further ſupply of bottom branches, 
which train to the wall in the above order; or occa- 
ſionally, where it appears neceſſary to have further 
ſupplies of wood in particular parts, may ſhorten con- 
tiguous ſhoots either the ſame ſummer they are 
duced, performing it in June, or 1n the following. 
winter or ſpring-pruning, to obtain laterals to furniſh 
the vacancies; and afterwards, in the general pruning, 
commonly retain the ſhoots and branches intire, and 
they will thus afford natural fruit-ſpurs all along the, 
ſides to the extremity, and the ſame branches and 


ſpurs continue many years fruitful. 


| 

Then, with reſpect to the general culture of the wall 
and eſpalier Plums and Cherries, it conſiſts of an an- 
nual pruning, nailing, &c, every ſummer and winter; 
a ſummer-pruning to regulate the ſhoots of the year, 
and a wingep-pruning, bot in the young wood * 
2 1 
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older branches; for as the training them in wall-trees 
and eſpaliers, each tree being allotted a certain ſpace, 
avd the branches arranged in regular order, four, to 
kve or fix- inches aſunder, and as they will produce 
numerous, improper, and ſuper-abundant ſhoots every 

ear, the abovg annual prunings is neceſſary to reform 
irregularities, and to diſplace ſuperfluous and uſeleſs 
wood, to preſerve the regular expanſion of the trees 
within their allotted bounds; but as the ſame branches 
continue many years in a bearing ſtate, upon ſpurs be- 
fore-mentioned, they do not require a renewal of a 

eneral ſupply of young wood for bearers, as in 

eaches, Nectarines, Apricots, Vines, &c. which bear 
principally upon the young ſhoots of a year old; but 
when, after being trained in a full expanſion, they only 
require occaſional ſupplies of young wood in caſual 
vacancies, or to ſupply the place of any decayed or 
worn-out old branches, or ſuch as become of an un- 
fruitful ſtate; though in the Morello Cherry particu- 
larly, it is proper to retain annual ſupplies of — 
wood for principal bearers; and in the Plums an 
Cherries in general, ſnould commonly continue a ter- 
minal ſhoot at the end of every branch, where room 
admits for their extenſion. 


A ſummer-pruning and training, in the wall- tree and 
eſpalier Plums and Cherries, is neceſſary every year, 
to regulate the general ſhoots of the ſame ſeaſon only, 
and which ſhould be commenced in May or June, 
and continued, occaſionally, in July, &c. 2 
to the buſineſs firſt by diſplacing the ill- placed an 
evidently uſeleſs or unneceſſary ſhoots of the ſame 
year, and to retain and train in proper ſupplies of 
the well-placed ſhoots in all vacant parts, and the 
leading ſhoot to each main branch, if room admits. 


This work of ſummer-pruning, if commenced early, 
the middle or end of May, or early part of June, while 
the ſhoots are quite young and herbaceous, may be 
performed by rubbing off the uſeleſs ſhoot-buds and 
ewigs cloſe, with the finger and thumb; but when 

more advanced in a woody growth, it muſt be ef- 
fected with a knife; and, by either method, diſplace 
the fore-right ſhoots that grow immediately from the 
front of the branches, in a projecting direction, and 
ſach others as are not well placed,” or improperly ſitu- 
ated for training to the wall, &c. with regularity ; 
as likewiſe any very luxuriant ſhoots, and others of 
improper growth; and alſo in the general ſhoots, 
where too numerous, prune out the ſuperfluous or 
over-abundant in a thinning order,. taking the whole 
aff cloſe to the mother branches, being careful, at 
the ſame time, to ſele& and retain a moderate ſupply 
of the beſt well-placed ſide- ſlioots of middling- ſtrong 
growth, ariſing on the lateral part of the branches in. 
the moſt vacant ſpaces, both in ycung and old trees, 
in order for training to the wall accordingly,” and to re- 
main till winter-pruning, ready as a reſerve, either to 


farniſh preſent or apparent future vacanciss, if any, 
to — apr ken of caſual decayed, — 
unfruitful branches, obſerving alſo to retain the termi. 
nal or leading ſhoots, one only to each main branch, 
m all where room to extend them; and from the 
above-mentioned ſelect ſhoots, cutting out the impro- 
per and ſuper-abundant, continuing the reſerved ſup. 
ply intire, or at their whole extent, let them directly, 
or when of proper length, be nailed and trained to 
the wall in abs order, between the mother branch. 
es; and according as they advance in growth, train 
them along at their full length all ſummer, at leaſt 
not ſhortening any, except ſuch as extend conſiderably 
beyond their proper bounds, where not room to run 
them in their full extenſion; and of the reſerved 
ſhoots, if any puſh forth lateral twigs, they may be 
diſplaced in their young growth, leaving the main 
ſhoots clean and ſingly, A continued trained to tie 
wall and eſpalier regularly as above. 


Thus, giving the wall and eſpalier Plums and Cher- 
ries the principal ſummer-dreſſing, in May, June, 
July, &c. and as the trees will continue ſhooting, 
they ſhould be looked over again accordingly, at dif- 
ferent times, during their ſummer's growth, to diſ- 
place any uſeleſs after-ſhoots, and to train in the re- 
ſerved ſupply of proper ſhoots in their adyanced or 
encreaſing length, or that caſually ſtart or project 
from the wall, both to preſerve the regularity and 


beauty of the trees; and that by having the ſhoots 


trained cloſe, in a regular manner, admits the benefit. 
of the ſun, air, rains, &c. to improve the growth 
and goodneſs of the fruit; ſtill continuing the princi- 


pal ſhoots intire without ſhortening, or only occaſion- 


ally, agreeable to the foregoing intimations. 


For theſe and all other fruit-trees that bear the 
fruit principally upon natural ſpurs, ariſing on the two, 
three, or ſeveral years old branches, do not admit of 
ſhortening the ſhoots, neither in ſummer or winter. 

runing, without detriment to their nature of bear- 
ing, as it would force out numerous ufeleſs or unneceſ- 
ſary lateral twigs from the eyes below, and prevent 
the formation of fruit-ſpurs, which, as being the prin- 
cipal bearing parts of theſe kind of trees, you will, 
in the proceſs of the ſummer-pruning now under con- 
fideration, be careful to diſtinguiſh and preſerve ever 
where, they appearing of ſhort, robuſt growth, half 
an inch to an inch, or more, long, ariſing along the 
ſides, quite to the extremity of the branches, gra- 
dually, if not ſhortened, or but as little as. poſhble, 


or not any, where room for their full extenſion, as 


formerly obſerved. 


Though in particular inftances, ſhortening may be 
occaſionally practiſed, ſuch as, if in the proceſs of 
the ſummer regulation, in June, any conſiderable va- 
cancy occur, or in young trees, under training, requir- 

ing 
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ing farther ſupplies of branches, ſome ſtrong ſhoots, 
contiguous to the vacant parts, might be ſhortened in 


May, or the beginning of June, pinched or cut down 


a few eyes; they will produce a ſupply of collate- 
o the abe alen, and thereb fursiln the vacan- 
cies more expeditiouſly and effectual; however, ex- 
cept in the above inſtance, continue the reſerved ge- 
neral ſhoots intire; and the whole remaining till 
winter-pruning, when, ſelecting a ſufficiency of the 
beſt where wanted, and a leader to each branch, the 
reſt muſt be then cut out cloſe to their origin, as ex- 
plained in the following directions of W:nter-Prop- 
ing. 

The WI nTER-PRVUNIx of Plums and Cherries 
trained in wall-trees and eſpaliers, which may be per- 
formed any time from the fall of the leaves in No- 
vember till March, conſiſts of a general regulation 
both in the old branches and young wood, in which it 
muſt be obſerved, that as in theſe and moſt other of 
the ſpur- bearing trees, or that produce the fruit 
moſtly upon ſmall, natural ſpurs, the ſame bearers 
continuing fruitful ſeveral years, and increaſe in the 
number of ſpurs as they advance in length, do not 
want a general renewal of young wood annually, as 
in trees which bear principally on the young ſhoots of 
a' year old; as in Peaches, NeQtarines, Apricots, 
Vines, &c. the ſame general branches are to be con- 
tinued from year to year, as long as they remain 
fruitful or well furniſhed with a proper abundance of 
eligible fruit-ſpurs for bearing, and only an occaſional 
ſupply of young wood is neceſſary, either to furniſh 
young trees under — with an encreaſed ſupply 
of branches, more or leſs, as required, or in old or 
full-trained trees, ta ſupply caſual vacancies, or the 
place of any unfruitful, or worn-out old branches, 
_ happen either to decline bearing, or caſually 

ecay. 


That, according to the above intimations, in pro- 
ceeding to the operation of winter-pruning of theſe 
trees againſt walls and in eſpaliers, examine both the 

eneral mother branches and the ſupply of young 
— which were trained in laſt ſummer; if in young 
trees, requiring ſupplies of branches to encreaſe or 
give the head a proper expanſion, retain well-placed 
young ſhoots accordingly ; and if old trees, or hav- 
ing a full expanſion of branches, ſee if any bearers 
appear of an unfruitful, worn-out,, or decayin 
ſtate, or aſſume ayy diſorderly or bad growth, they 
ſhould now be retrenched, and their places ſupplied 
with young wood, this being the only proper ſeaſon 
for making any neceſſary reform in the general 
branches in the operation of pruning; at the fame 
time obſerve where ſupplies of young wood is wanted 
in any vacant parts, or to furniſh the places of im- 
proper old wood, as above, let the requifite ſup- 
ply of the beſt · placed fide-ſhoots of laſt ſummer be 


accordingly ſelected and retained in the proper places, 
cutting out therefrom all the ſuper-abundant and ill- 
placed ſhoots, pruning them cloſe off to their origin 
on the mother branches, not leaving any ſtump, 
ſnag, or eye thereof, to ſhoot forth again unneceſſary 
wood, being careful to preſerve on the bearing . 
branches all the natural fruit-ſpurs of half an inch to 
an inch or two in length, and only cf which cut away 
ſuch as are decayed, or aſſume a too- long projecting. 
or rugged, ſtumpy growth, which being cut off dots, 
new ones will be recovered in or near the ſame places; 
obſerving in all vacant parts to leave ſome well- ſitu- 
ated middling-ſtrong ſhoots, as alſo retain ſome ia 
any void ſpaces below, or near any apparently de- 
clining or ill- bearing main branch, in old trees, in or- 
der for training up between the main branches to a 
bearing ftate, ready to ſupply the places of the above 
improper old wood, when cut out in a year or two af-" . 
ter; and always, where room, preſerve the main leader. 
or terminating ſhoot to each principal branch or bear- 
er; or if more, than one leading ſhoot, generally cut 
off all but the principal one; or if this appears too- 
long for the allotted ſpace, either above or on the 
fides, may occaſionally ſhorten it, or prune down the” 
branch, more or leſs, to ſome convenient lateral ſhoot, 
to remain for the leader; and where any old branches 
are too crowded, or of a decayed ſtate, cut them out 
either to ſome lower branch arifing on the lateral 
parts thereof, or in default of ſuch, take them clean 
out to whence they originate, retaining ſdme conti- 

vous young ſhoots to ſupply the place; continuing. 
5 the — and demi ſatire, or at their whole 
length, at leaſt, as far as there is room to extend them 
in their full growth, and they will thus emit fruit- 
ſpurs all along their ſides, for bearing. 


But likewiſe” obſerve, in winter-pruning of wall 
tree and eſpalier Cherries, that as ſome ſorts bear 
alſo on the young ſhoots of a year old, immediately 
from the eyes thereof, without forming previous ſpurs,- 
as more generally. occur in the ſmall May and Mo- 
rello Cherry Trees, and which alſo bear upon ſmall 
ſpurs on the older branches, it is adviſeable, in theſe 
ſorts particularly, to retain plenty-of the above - men- 
tioned year-old ſhoots for bearing fruit the enſuin 
ſummer, cutting out 
proportion, pruned down, more or leſs, to ſome 
eligible young ſhoots, or branches furniſhed therewith ;. 
or ſome cut clean out, leaving contiguous ſhoots 
to ſupply the place of the unſerviceable, old 
branches, where- thought neceſſary, or as circum- 
ſtances may require, retaining the whole ſtill at their 
full length, where room to extend them agreeable to 
the foregoing intimations. | 


Likewiſe obſerve, in pruning theſe wall-trees, to- 
preſerve all the natural fruit-ſpurs as are of ſound, 
good growth, and only where any caſually aſſume a 

a decayed 


of the naked, old wood in 
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decayed or barren ſtate, cut them off cloſe, alſo all 
naked, barren ſtumps. 


According as each tree is pruned, as above, let it 
be nailed to the wall, &c. in regular order, arranging 
tue branches horizontally, all ſtill at their full length, 
three cr four, to five or ſix inches aſunder, and nailed 
in ſtraight, and cloſe to the wall; or thoſe in eſpa- 
liers have the branches tied and nailed occaſionally to 
the rails of the trellis. | 


Thus far concludes the general culture of the Plum 
and Cherry, in ſtandards, wall-trees, and eſpaliers. 


As to the other ſpecies of the Plum and Cherry 
kinds, conſiſting of the Bullace, Sloe, different ſorts 
of Bird-Cherry, &c. they are admitted in plantations, 
for variety, and may be propagated by ſeed, the 
ſtones of the fruit, ſowed in S autumn or ſpring, 
and by layers, and ſome by ſuckers; or any particular 
ſorts are alſo raiſed by grafting and budding, as ob- 
ſerved of the cultivated varieties of the Plum and 
Cherry. 


Or alſo, to plant for variety and ornament, may 
introduce the common Plum and Cherry kinds, and 
great Wild Cherry Tree, &c. and their reſpective va- 
rieties; all raiſed as above. 


But theſe, and the Bullaces, Sloe or Blackthorn, 
great Wild Cherry, &c. may, for common ule in 
plantations, be raiſed abundantly from the ſtones of 
the fruit; and the Sloe-Plum alſo, plentifully by ſuck- 
ers from the root, where required to plant this kind 
for hedges, in fields, &c. 


Or any defirable varieties of the Bullace, Damſon, 

or great Wild Cherry,, &c. may be propagated by 

ing or budding, to continue theſe ſorts in their 
improved ſtate. 


Early Plums and Cherries are obtained by havin 
trees thereof in forcing-houſes, by the aid of whi 
Cherries are ripened in April and beginning of _ 
and Plums in May and June: having, for this purpoſe, 

young trees of the moſt eſteemed early and other kinds, 
generally ſuch as are advanced to a bearing ſtate; both 
in dwarf trees, in ſmall ſtandards, and to train againſt 
a trellis, in the wall or eſpalier-tree manner; and 
ſome alſo in half and taller ſtandards, eſpecially Cher- 
ries, to elevate the heads near the top glaſſes of the 
forcing-houſe; and may all be planted in autumn, 
about October or November, in the borders within; 
or alſo ſome ſmall trees of Cherries, &c. in pots in- 
troduced; or ſometimes forcing apartments are al- 
lotted principally for Cherries, the hottom ſpace he- 
ing al 16 of good earth, a proper depth, and the 
trees planted in croſs-rows from the back to the 
tront, in tall, half, and dwarf ſtandards. 


Tough in general forcing-houſes, ſeveral ſorts of 
fruit- trees are introduced in alſemblage. 


The forcing is commonly commenced by fire-heat, 
in the middle or end of January, or beginning of Fe. 
bruary; or is occaſionally effected by bark-bed heat: 
and the heat, in both methods, continued moderate! 
till the fruit is advanced to perfection, in April, May, 
&c. obſerved for Peaches and Ne&arines, under the 
Genus Amygdalus. | 


Apricot Kinds. 


The Apricot being conſidered as a ſpecies of the 
Prunus family, but requiring ſome different manage. 
ment in the general culture, it is eligible to explain it 
under a ſeparate head. | 


This ſpecies of Prunus, Apricot T'ree, differs 
ſomewhat in its general mode of bearing from the 
Plum and Cherry; it, in all the varieties, produces the 
fruit principally upon the young wbod of one year's 
growth, and likewiſe upon ſmall, natural ſpurs, ariſ- 
ing on the two and three years old branches ; but ge- 
nerally bears the principal ſupply of fruit moſtly upon 
the young ſhoots of a year old; that is, the ſhoots 
produced one year bear fruit the year following, emit- 
ting the bloſſom-buds immediately from the eyes 
thercof along the ſides; and of which young ſhoots, in 
the operation of — wall and eſpalier Apricots, 
a general ſupply of the beſt- placed, of middling-ſtrong 

rowth, muſt be retained every year in all parts of 
the trees, for ſucceſſional bearers, and the ſuperfluous 
and improper ſhoots thereof, with part of the naked, 
old bearing-wood cut out in the winter-pruning, to 
make room for the young ſupply; but where eligi- 
ble fruit-ſpurs appear on the two or three years wood, 
above-intimated, the ſaid branches and ſpurs are pro- 
per to reſerve occaſionally, as they alſo produce fruit 


in good perfection. 


And as the young ſhoots retained for, principal bear- 
ers, as above, both produce fruit, and a ſupply of 
young ſhoots at the ſame time, for next year's bear- 
ing, and which ſhoots are alſo produced occafionally 
upon the older wood, and, in both of which, a plen- 
tiful abundance muſt be reſerved in ſummer, and 
trained in moſtly at their full length all that ſeaſon; 
but in winter-pruning, ſelecting a ſufficiency of the 
well-placed ſhoots, cutting out the ſuper-abundancy 
and all ill-placed, with ſingularly, luxuriant ſhoats, 
the — proper ſhoots ſhoulE be then ſhortened 
moderately, both to encourage - their producing colla- 
terals more effectually, and properly ſituated on the 
lower and middle, as well as the upper parts, to train 
in to ſelect from, for next year's bearers ; as, when not 
ſhortened in winter- pruning, the ſucceffional bearing - 
ſhoots are apt to advance principally only towards the 
upper parts of the mother ſhoots or bearers, and 
which would moſtly be naked below, whereby the 
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ſtock, within about five to ſix or eight inches of the 
bottom, for common dwarf wall-trees and for eſpaliers; 
and at three or four to five or fix feet for half and tall 
ſtandard wall-trees, to be planted occaſionally betweenthe 
common dwarf trees, to cover the upper parts of high 


lower and middle parts of the wall-trees would 
become unfurniſhed with proper ſupplies of young 
wood. x 


But as to the ſtandard Apricot trees, they being 
planted detached, and having full ſcope to branch out 
freely every way in their natural manner, furniſhing, 
as they advance, both plenty of young bearing wood, 
in ſucceſſional annual 1 and fruitful ſpurs on the 
two or three years branches, do not require any regu- 
lar pruning annually, as in the wall- trees, only need 
occaſional regulation, to cut out caſual, irregular, and 
very crouded branches, and decayed wood, permittin 
the other general branches to advance in their 
growth. 


Propagation or Metbod of raiſing the Trees. , 


The 1 revs or method of raiſing Apricot trees 
is principally by ne , or inoculating buds of the 
different varieties, or of any deſirable ſorts upon Plum 
ſtocks, in July or beginning of Auguſt, inſerted into 
the ſide of the ſtock one bud in each, at ſix or eight 
inches, for common wall-trees, and at three or four to 
five or fix feet height, for half and full ſtandards; and 
the buds remaining dormant till next ſpring, when the 
ſtocks being then * down a little above the inſer- 
tion of the buds, theſe puſh forth each one ſtrong 
ſhoot, and forms the new tree of the reſpective ſort. 


To proceed in the above propagation, proper {i 
lies of ſtocks, on which to hear the buddicg, muſt 

e raiſed, and which ſhould be principally Plum ſtocks 
being more hardy and durable than ſtocks of their 
3 raiſing them from ſuckers or ſtones of the 
fruit, or both; though they are alſo budded occaſion- 
ally upon thoſe of Apricots raiſed from the ſtones; but 
the Plum ſtock is moſt adviſeable for the general ſup- 
plies; and which, as above obſerved, may either be 
young ſuckers, produced from the "roots of Plum 
Trees, taken off and planted in nurſery-rows in au- 
tumn, winter, or ſpring, or by ſtones of the Plums, 
ſowed in autumn in beds of common earth, one or two 


inches deep; and when the ſeedling ſtocks are a — 4 
d be 


old, or of one or two ſummers growth, ſhoul 

tranſplanted in autumn or ſpring into the nurſery, in 
rows two or three feet aſunder, in which to advance 
in growth, one, two, or three years; training the ſtocks 
in general each with a ſingle ſtem, and when half an 
inch to an inch thick they are proper for budding ; 
which ſhould be performed in July or beginring of Au- 
guſt, as before inti nated; when, for the buds, take off a 
quantity of cuttings of young thocts of the trees of 
the different or reſpective varieties intended for propa- 
gation, and from which ſhoots take the buds for ino- 
culation, one at a time, and inſerted into the ſide of 
the ſocks, which ſhould previouſiy have the lateral 
ſhoots pruned off, contiauing the top entire, ſo inſert 
one bud into each ſtock, performing it low in the 


walls, while the latter are advancing below, eſpecially 
where required to have the walls completely covered 
as ſoon as poſſible, to afford a more plentiful produc- 
tion of fruit; or likewiſe ſome may be budded on tall 
ſtocks, as above, or budded low, and the firſt ſhoot 
run up for a ſtem, for half and full common ſtandard:, 
to plant detached in the open ground, to branch out in 

heads; particularly the Breda, Bruſſels and Dun- 
more Apricot, or any others, occaſionally. 


Thus having performed the budding, the buds re- 
maining dormant till the ſpring following, and the 
head of the ſtock continuing, ten, in the beginning 
of March, the ſtocks ſhould be headed down, cutting 
them off ſloping, three inches above the inſertion of 
the bud, which will then ſoon after advance, each in a 
ſtrong ſhoot, two or three feet in length, the ſame 
year. 15 I 

The young trees thus raiſed, advancing at firſt with 
one ſtrong ſhoot, this, either the ſame year, in ſum- 
mer, or Fe following ſpring, ſhould be headed down 
to obtain lateral branches, to form the head; ſo that to 
effect this, the above firſt ſhoot may either be topptd 
the ſame year early in June, and will thereby furniſh 
ſeveral lateral ſhoots the ſame ſeaſon, or the ſaid firſt 
main ſhoot is generally permitted to run in its full 

owth all ſummer and continued intire till next March, 

en headed down to about fix or eight inches, or to 
ſo many eyes, and it will then foon after puſh forth 
four, five, or more, collaterals, to give the head its 
firſt proper formation, training the ſhoots, when of 
due length, in a —— order, to form the tree for 
the walls; or if any are deſigned for detached ſtand-. 
ards, they being alſo headed down as above, permit 
them to ſhoot out freely every way to form full heads. 


The young Apricot trees, as above, are p for 
final tranſplanting into the garden, againſt walls, &c. 
or occaſionally for detached ſtandards, when they are 
from one, two, or three, to four or five years old, ei- 
ther of but one ſummer's growth, with the firſt ſhoot 
from the budding intire, and planted in the autumn or 
fpring following, and the ſaid firſt ſhoot to be headed 

own in March, as above adviſed, to force out a ſu 
ply of lower lateral ſhoots; or the trees remain in the 
nurſery, for heading down, and trained therein for to 
or three years, or more, or till advanced in ſome tole- 
rable ſpread of branches and arrived to a bearing 
ſtate, then planted in the places where they are to con- 
unue. | 


Or trees for planting, of a proper growth, as above 
may be had at 2 public nurſeries, in the different va- 
I . neues, 
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rieties, either young, of one or two years old, or 
that are more advanced, which the nurſery- men call 


trained trees, being ready trained with ſome conſide- 


rable expanſion of branches to commence immediate 
_ bearers the firſt year they are planted. 


The planting of Apricot trees may be performed ei- 
ther in. autumn, in October, or beginning of Novem- 
ber, to ſtrike freſh root the ſame ſeaſon; or may be 
done any time in open weather, from October till Fe- 
bruary or March. 


In planting the different varieties, allot ſome beſt 
ſouth walls, tor the principal ſorts, others on weſt and 
eaſt walls; having proper 1 of good earth along 
the walls of the different aſpects, three, four, or five, 
to eight or ten feet broad, and of two ſpades, or at 
1:aft one full ſpade deep of fertile ſoil; and if the bor- 
ders are naturally of good, rich garden mold, or of a 
loamy kind, it will be of particular advantage, and no 
more will be required than to dig or trench the E 

or only, for the preſent, to dig an aperture for each 
tree; but if the ſoil is bad, unfavourable, or of a very 
poor, light, unſubſtantial nature, it ſnould be improved 
with ſome ſtrong, rich earth and rotten dung; or would 
be much benefited if augmented with a quantity of freſh 
ſurface loam from a common or paſture-ground; re- 
moving part of the bad or worſt ſoil of the borders, 
in proportion to the quantity of freſh earth added; and 
which improvements may either be applied to the 
whole "ark tf if thought eligible, or only to the places 
Where the trees are to ſtand, and the other parts en- 
riched afterwards by degrees, in the two or three fol- 
lowing years, in winter or ſpring: however, it is pro- 
per alſo to intimate that theſe trees will proſper in any 
common fertile ground of a garden, without any pre- 
ſent additional improvement. 


For planting the wall-trees, mark out places at 
twelve or fifteen to eighteen feet aſunder; obſerving, 
If low walls, it is generally adviſeable to allot a great- 
er diſtance than in thoſe of more conſiderable height, 
that in default of good ſcope of walling above, there 
may be ſufficient room to extend the branches horizon- 
tally; and if any are deſigned for eſpaliers, they ſhould 
alſo be allowed the above-mentioned diſtances; .and 
for both of which, have the trees digged up with all 
poſſible good roots; prune any broken parts thereof, 
and ſhorten any very long ſtragglers ſloping on the un- 
der fide; and of the head, prune only, at preſent, any 
irregular projecting fore-right ſhoots; or if youn 

ear-old trees, leave the whole head intire till 
necks, or if planted in that month, may be headed 
ſoon after: dig a wide hole for each tree, in which 
place the roots in a ſpreading manner, with the ftem 
thereof three or four inches from the wall, and the 
head inclining. thereto; fill in the earth equally about 
| the roots and fibres, ſhaking the tree gently to make 


0 


the earth ſettle in cloſe, and then tread it moderate! 
to the roots; and if planted early in autumn, about 
October, or late in tae ſpring, and the ground is dry 

ive a moderate watering to the earth to moiſten and 
ſettle it cloſe about the roots more effectually, and will 
alſo prove beneficial in aſſitting their rooting. 


If high walls, and if deſirous of having all parts 


covered as ſoon as poſtible, you may plant ſtandard 


wall-trees in the ſpaces between the common dwarf 
trees, either half ſtandards, with ſtems of three or 
four feet, or with five or ſix feet tems, for more lofi 
walls; and thus have all pazts of the wall expeditiouſly 
covered; the common dwarf trees furnithing the lower 
and middle, and the half ſtandards, &c. occupy the 
upper parts, while the others are advancing below; 
and as the common wall-trees are to be conſidered as 
the principal reſidentiaries for continuing, that accord. 
ing as they advance in a large expanſion upward, the 
branches of the ſtandards may be pruned away by de- 
grees, or the trees tranſplanted elſewhere, to give pro- 
per ſcope to extend the others in full growth to cover 
the wall regularly from the bottom to the top, in a 
continued expanſion of branches. | 


The trees planted, if they are young, having only 
the firſt main bud-ſhoot of a year old, this ſhould be 
headed or cut down in March, to five or ſix eyes, to 
promote a ſupply of lower lateral ſhoots the ſame year 
to form the head, nailing them to the wall, &c. at 
their whole length, all ſummer ; and in winter-prun- 
ing, or towards the following ſpring, cut or ſhorten 
each ſhoot about one half or third, according to their 
ſtrength, to obtain a further ſupply of well-placed col- 
laterals to encreaſe the head in a larger expanſion of 
branches; and then managed afterwards in the ſeveral 
methods of pruning and training hereafter explained; 
and when three or four years old, will begin to produce 
ſome Fruit. | 


But if trained trees are intended for planting, having 
been previouſly headed down in the firſt ſhoot, in the 
_ and, in conſequence thereof, are furniſhed with 
a head of ſeveral branches, two or three to four or five 
years growth, theſe branches, &c. are to be principally 
retained, or only prune any fore-right or other ill- 
placed ſhoots not well ſituated for training regularly to 
the wall, cutting them out cloſe, and the remaining 


regular ſhoots be ſhortened about one third of their length; 


and then the general branches and ſhoots nailed to 
the wall horizgntally in a regular expanſion, four or five 
inches aſunder, they will probably produce ſome fruit 
the firſt year, but in greater abundance and perfection 
the ſecond, 1f a favourable ſeaſon; and will increaſe in 
the production annually, in proportion as they acquire 
a larger expanſion of branches and advance in age; and 
generally in Apricot trees of ſome conſiderable growth, 
they bear more abundantly and the fruit 76 fla- 


i voured; 
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roured, and will continue fruitful a great number of 
years, in good perfection, with proper management in 
regard to pruning and training, as in the following 
cirections for their general culture. 


For ſtandard Apricots, may plant ſome half and full 
ſtandards, detached from walls, in the open ground, 
in a warm, ſheltered ſituation, in the full ſun, where 
they may be defended, as much as poſſible, from the 
northerly quarter, in the ſpring. when in bloſſom, and 
ſetting their fruit, and in which, they, in favourable 
ſeaſons, will often produce plentiful crops, ripening 
in very good perfection. | 


Their general Culture of Pruning and Nailing. 


As to the culture of the wall Apricot Trees, and 
ſuch as are trained in eſpaliers, it conſiſts of a ſummer 
and winter-pruning every year; and in both of which 
ſeaſons of pruning, as thoſe trees bear chiefly on the 
young wood, a general ſupply of the young ſhoots of 
each year muſt be retained for principal bearers, and 
the ſuperfluous and improper ſhoots cut out; and ac- 
cording to the ſupply of young, retained ſhoots, a 
proportionable part of the uſeleſs old' wood cut out, 
to make room for the young. 


The ſummer-pruning conſiſts of a general regula- 
tion among the young ſhoots of the year only, to diſ- 
place the fore-right with other ill-placed and improper 
growths, and to retain a plentiful ſupply of the well- 
placed and proper ſhoots, for requiſite ſupplies of 
wood, in vacancies, and for ſucceſhonal bearers, the 
following year; and ſhould generally commence the 
buſineſs in May or June ; and if proceeded in early, 
while the ſhoot-buds, or advancing ſhoots, are only 
about two or three, to four or five inches long, before 
they become very woody, the irregular and uſeleſs 
productions may moſtly be rubbed off, or diſplaced 
expeditiouſly with the finger and thumb; though, in 
the more advanced ſtate of the ſhoots, and in the ge- 
neral ſummer- dreſſing, muſt always uſe the pruning- 
knife; and by both of which methods, ſhould now 
take off cloſe all the fore-right ſhoots as ariſe imme- 
diately from the front part of the mother branches, in 
a projecting direction, and with others as are ill- 
placed, or not well ſituated for training in regularly 
to the wall, together with ſuch. as are evidently im- 
proper, unneceſſary, or ſuperfluous, leaving an abun- 
dant ſupply of the proper, well-placed fide-ſhoots, 
and with a terminal or leading ſhoot to each branch ; 
and in the further advanced growth of the ſhoots in 
June and July, it is neceſſary to prune out, in a thin- 
ning manner, part of the conſiderably ſuperfluous, or 
over-abundant ſhoots, and generally to cut away ſuch 
as affect a very Juxuriant, rank growth; and all the 
retained, proper ſhoots, thould be moſtly continued at 


of ſummer-pruning in t 


their full length all ſummer, as far as there is room to 
extend them, and all nailed, or faftened in cloſe and 

regular to the wall, during that ſeaſon, to remain till 
winter-pruning, ready to chuſe from, in ſufficient plen- 
ty, for next year's bearers, 


In this buſineſs of ſummer- pruning the wall Apri- 
cots, it 1s always adviſeable to commence the ope- 
ration early in ſummer, before the ſhoots are very 
conſiderably advanced, to aſſume a confuſed, diſor- 
derly ſtate ; as when this work is performed while the 
ſhoots are of but a moderately — growth, the 
neceſſary regulation of pruning out the uſeleſs, and 
retaining the uſeful ſupplies, can be effected, both 
with much greater accuracy and expedition, and 
prove of particular greater advantage to the trees, 
and the preſent production of the advancing y 
fruit, whereby to obtain it in all poſſible — 
maturity, in ſize, beauty, and flavour. 8 


Therefore generally 8 in the firſt regulation 

e early growth of the ſhoots, 
when from about three or four, to fix or eight inch- 
es, to a foot long, at moſt; or, as before obſerved, 
may commence the operation when the ſhoot-buds are 
advanced only two or three inches, which will be of 
ſingular advantage juſt to run over the trees, and diſ- 
bud, or rub off the advancing fore-right buds and ſhoots, 
and ſuch others, in young growth, as are improper, or 
ill-place&. for training to the wall, taking them off 
cloſe to whence they originate. 


Then with regard to the general operation of ſum- 
mer-pruning, that either after performing the early 
or firſt pruning, or diſbudding the evidently uſclets 
productions, as above, in May or beginning of June, 
while in young growth; cr if that buſineſs was omit- 
ted, ſhould begin this principal regulation in the more 
advanced growth of the ſhoots, in the beginning or 
middle of June, at fartheſt, before the trees have ſhoe 
into conſiderable diſorder, in which they both appear 
very unſightly, require conſiderably more time and 
particular attention, as well as often occaſion - muck 
perplexity in the confuſed thicket of young wood, to 

rform the neceſſary regulation in diſplacing the uſe- 
eſs, and ſelecting the requiſite ſupply of proper ſhoots, 
and proves greatly detrimental to the advancing 
fruit. | 6 


Thus proceeding to this buſineſs in proper time, 
cut out cloſe all remaining fore- right ſhoots, and 
others that are SO. and carefully ſelecting a 
plentiful ſupply of the beſt regular-placed fide-ſhdojs, 
and a leading one to each mother branch; all which to 
be retained for training in, to chuſe from, for ſuc- 
ceſſional bearers, next ſummer; leaving alſo proper 
ſupplies in vacant e below. to have all parts 
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of the trees regularly furniſhed with bearing wood; 
the whole of the retained ſhoots continued at their full 
length, at this ſeaſon; and as generally a ſuper-abun- 
dancy of ſhoots are produced, or more than is wanted, 
or can be trained in with proper regularity, muſt prune 
out the ſuperfluous, cutting away the worit ſhoots in a 
thinning order, retaining great plenty of the well- 
placed, moderately-ftrong ones; cut out all ſmall, 
weak twigs, both on the old wood, and ſuch as ariſe 


on the ſelect reſerved ſhoots of the year; and, of the 


proper ſhoots, if two advance from the ſame eye, or 
near together, leave but one, the moſt promiſing, and 
cut the other off cloſe; likewiſe prune off cloſe 
ſuch as caſually aſſume a bad growth, as bunched, 
crooked, &c, and ſuch as are 3 luxuriant; 
and in this manner, cutting out the evidently ſuper- 
Fuous, and improper, retain a requilite abundance 
of the belt ſhoots, for training in, to chuſe from 
in winter-pruning, both for next year's bearers, and a 
further encreaſe of principal branches, where requir- 
ed; generally retaining doubly more, at leaſt, than 
waat may apparently be wanted, that you may have 
plenty from, which to make a proper choice in the 
wiater-regulation, before obſerved. 


As you proceed in this regulation, let all the re- 
tained proper ſhoots be continued at their whole 
length, and let thoſe of each tree, as you advance in 
the pruning out the improper young wood, be nailed 
or faſtened in cloſe and regular to the wali; not ſhort- 
ered during the ſummer, except occalionaily, where 
any extend conſiderably beyond their limited bounds, 
at ſides or above, which may be diſcretionally ſhorten- 
ed, as it may ſeem expedient; but except on theſe 
conſiderations, preſerve the whole entire, as ſhorten- 
ing would force out many lateral twigs the ſame ſeaſon, 
hurtful to the principal ſhoots, and croud the trces 
with a thicket of uſeleſs wood, 


In the above ſummer-regulation of theſe trees, 
if any have produced very rampant, or remark- 
ably luxuriant ſhoots, of conſiderably more rank and 
vigorous ſtrength than moſt of the other ſhoots of 
the ſame tree, they ſhould be moſtly either cut out 
cloſe to their origin, as not being adapted for bearing 
wood, and would draw the proper nouriſhment away 
from the other adjacent or neighbouring ſhoots of mo- 
derate growth, proper for the production of fruit the 
year enſuing ; or where any luxuriant ſhoots advance 
in or near ſome vacancy, or where future ſupplies of 
wood will be apparent! 
be occaſionally retained, and pruned down early in 
ſummer, to a few eyes, to promote ſeveral collaterals 
the ſame ſeaſon, which, by dividing the exhuberan- 
cy of ſap, may ſeparately prove of more moderate 
growth, proper to ſupply the vacant ſpace, | 


wanted, one-or more might 


But where any trees aſſume a general luxuriancy of 
ſtrong rank wood, of an untruittul ftate, it is proper, 
in tius caſe, to cut out ſome of the moſt rankly- vigo- 
rous, and retain as many of the beſt- placed, leſs lax. 
uriant ſhoots thereof, as can be commodiouſly trained 
in with ſome degree of regul-rity; in order to divide 
and carry off the redundancy of nouriſhment amongf 
a conſiderable expanſion, which, in a ſmaller quan. 
ty, would break out in greater luxuriancy, in propor- 
tion; but being expended in a more confiderable 
number of branches, will be more effectually mode. 
rated by degrees, and the trees will gradually be re. 
duced to a moderate growth, and commence a proper 
bearing ſtate; and thus, in luxuriant trees, obſerving 
the above method in the ſummer-regulation, train in 
all the reſerved ſhoots, cloſe and regular, at their 
whole length, and laid as much horizontally as poſſi- 
ble, the more effectually to check the luxuriance, 


Or, in ſummer-pruning, if any of theſe wall-trees 
are of an infirm ſtate, ſhooting weakly, and do not 
produce fruit in good perfection, prune out the ill- 
placed ſhoots, — all very ſmall, weakly twigs; and 
ſelect, for training, principally only the ſtrongeſt, 
well-placed ſhoots, of beſt growth, and train them 
regularly to the wall; and by thus continuing only 
the moſt promiſing ſtrongeſt ſhoots, the trees will gra- 
dually encreaſe in ſtrength, and improve in bearing 
accordingly. | | 


Obſerve, in the ſummer-pruning any young Apri- 
cot 'Trees, of one, two, or three years growth, yet 
under training, be careful to diſplace the fore-right, 
and other ill-· placed ſhoots, and ſuch as appear conſi- 
derably over-abundant, together with any of very 
luxuriant growth, and leave as many of the regular, 
well-placed ſhoots as poſſible, that are properly ſitu- 
ated for training to the wall, to furniſh an additi- 
onal expanſion of branches, arranged horizontally in a 
regular manner, at their full length; or in any con- 
ſiderable vacant parts, one or more ſhoots, in or near 
the vacancy, may be pinched or pruned down, the 
beginning or middle-of June, to a — eyes, in order 
to have them produce collaterals tie ſame year, to fill 
the vacant ſpace more effectually, as ſoon as poſſible. 


And in the ſummer-pruning of the wall Apricot 
in general, if any vacancies occur, be careful always 
to retain a proper ſupply of young wood, in or as 
near the vacant parts as poſhible; and likewiſe, if any 
vacant ſpaces appear to require a larger ſupply ct 
wood than 1s at preſent produced, ſome convenient 
ſhoots of the year, contiguouſly fituated, may be 
pruned down early in June, to four, five, or ſix eyes 
or buds, in order to force out and obtgin an additional 
ſupply of lateral young wood the ſame year, in jo 
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and July, from the remaining lower eyes of the ſhort- 
ened ſhoots, whereby to furniſh the vacancy expedi- 
tiouſly the ſame ſeaſon, with proper ſupplies of young 
wood, or ſome that will probably — fruit the 
enſuing ſummer. | 


Aſter performing the general ſummer-regulation 
in 2 out the improper, and training in the 
requiſite ſupply of proper ſhoots of the year, in 
regular order, it is neceſſary to continue your atten- 
tion in the further advancing ſummer's growth of the 
trees and reſerved ſhoots, in order to preſerve the 
proper 5 by going over the trees once a 
week, or fortnight, as you ſhall ſee occaſion, both to 
diveſt them conſtantly of all uſeleſs or unneceſſary af- 
ter· productions, particularly ſuch as advance in à pro- 
jecting direction, or any very irregular or — 

rowth; as likewiſe to regulate or adjuſt auy diſor- 

erly growth in the retained ſupply of the general, 
ſelect ſhoots, that, according as they encreaſe in 
length, continue them {till intire, and trained along 
cloſe to the wall, in their full extenſion; and where 
any caſually detach, or project from the wall, train 
them in cloſe and regular; and by thus preſerving the 
requiſite uniformity of theſe wall-trees, they not only 
appear beautifully agreeable to the ſight, but, by be- 
ing continued cloſely trained in proper regularity, ad- 
mits the eſſential benefits of the full air, ſun, rains, 
&c. neceſſary both to improve the growth and good- 
neſs of the fruit, the principal object; and alſo to 
promote a proper degree of maturity, in the young 
wood, for ſucceſſional bearing. 


Thus, agreeable to the foregoing intimations, the 
practical buſineſs of the | prong ſummer-regulation in 
the ſhoots of the year of the wall Apricot Trees is 
conducted, and which ſhould be carefully performed 
every ſummer, in May, June, July, &c. being eſ- 


ſentially neceſſary, both for the proſperity and beauty 


of the trees, when continued in the moſt regular or- 
der during their ſummer's growth, and that the fruit 
may thereby have every poſſible advantage to attain 
the utmoſt perfection. 


But before we conclude the ſummer management of 
the trees, it will be proper to give ſome neceſſary in- 
timations reſpecting the fruit in its different ſtages of 
growth. 


Firſt, that as ſometimes the Apricot, like the Peach 
and Nectarine Trees, in favodrable ſeaſons, ſet ſuper- 
abundant productions of fruit, otten in cluſters, or 


cloſe together, that they would neither have room to 


grow proſperouſly, nor the trees be capable of bring- 
ing the whygle to good perfection; and in which caſe of 
ſuper-abundancy, the fruit ſhould be thinned in its 
young growth, when not exceeding the fize of ordi- 
nary green gooſeberries, or nuts, &c, principally in 
May and early part of June; and at which time the 
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fruit that is thinned off will be excellent for tarts, 
while green and young, before they begin to ſtone 
hard in the heart. . | 


Therefore, in May and early part of June, at far- 
theſt, ſhould proceed in the thinning, by degrees, 
when look carefully over the general branches, and 
where the fruit is crouded, thin off the moſt irre- 
gular, leaving proper ſupplies of the beſt, well · placed, 
at ſomewhat 2 diſtances, three, to four or five 
inches aſunder, according to the ſtrength of the diffe- 
rent trees, and that of the reſpective bearing ſhoots ; in 
which ſhould generally leave the fruit thinner on trees 
of a weakly ſtate than thoſe of middling or ſtronger, 
free growth; the ſelect, retained fruit will thus have 
room to advance freely in full growth, in their proper 
ſhape, fize, and colour, and ripen in good perfection 
and richneſs of flavour; but if permitted to remain 
croudedly-thick, the fruit would both aſſume an im- 
poveriſhed growth, and in their advancing ftate, would, 
for want of room, thruſt one another off, and not one 
in ten would attain good maturity; and beſides, in 
their great ſuper-abundancy, they would draw the whole 
nouriſhment, and prevent the trees making proper 
ſhoots for ſueceſſional bearers, &c. and prove detri- 
mental to their growth for two or three years to come z 
therefore ſhould not be omitted to give a proper thin- 
ning, when required, both for the advantage of the 
trees and proſperity of the eligible crops of fruit ; or 
even where not a general ſuper-abundance, only here 
and there in cluſters, they thould be thinned in thoſe 
parts; and in all of which, commence the thinning in 
proper time, while the fruit is young, from the end 
of April, or beginning of May, till June, as before 
obſerved. 


In the above occaſional thinning the ſuperabundant 
young Aprieot fruit, theſe taken off are valuable to 
uſe 2 tarts, being of a fine, acid reliſh, and for 
which are in much eſtimation as one of the firſt 
principal green fruit of the ſeaſon, for tarts and 
pies; and may be thinned off, by degrees, for that 
occaſion, in May, &c. both in wall- trees, eſpaliers, 
and ſtandards. 


With regard to the further care of the regular crop 
of fruit in its advancing ſtate, give proper attention 
to continue the trees diveſted of all uſeleſs after-ſhoots, 
and to keep the others trained in cloſe and regular, to 
admit the eſſential benefit of the ſun, air, rams, &c. 
all moſt. neceſſary to forward the growth and improve 
the goodneſs of the fruit, to attain the ,utmoſt perfec- 
tion of maturity; obſerving, likewiſe, when arrived 
to full growth towards a ripening ſtate, in July and 
Auguſt, to continue all the ſhoots cloſe trained, 40 
give free acceſs to the benelicial influence of the-ſuo, 


to promote a proper flavour in its peculiar degtre. 


X 2 Accord. | 
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According as the Apricots ripen in July and Auguſt, 
they ſhould be gathered whilein favour, before they 
become too ſoft and meally ; theſe fruit being always 
in beſt perfection for ripeneſs while they remain mo- 
derately firm, and of a poignant reliſh ; and generally, 
when in full ripeneſs, if gathered in the early part of 
the day, before much heated by the ſun, it will be pre- 
ſerved in better flavour for cating. 


As ſometimes theſe trees are attacked, in ſummer, 
with blights and inſe&s, ſhould endeavour, as much 
as poſſible, where it occurs, to ſtop their pernicious 
effects, being diſcoverable generally by the leaves 
crumpling, and the ends of the ſhoots becoming 
bunched and clammy, either generally, or appearing 
firſt in particular parts of the tree, and will ſoon ſpread 
tonſfiderably, greatly detrimental to the progreſs of 
grows both of the trees and fruit ; or are ſometimes 

ddenly attacked with a dry blight or blaſt, often 
deſtructive without remedy; but where, in either of 
which maladies, the diſorder comes on more gradually, 
or occaſioned by numerous minute inſects, ſome means 
may be uſed to ſtop the depredation, by pulling off 
the molt infected leaves, and cutting away the diſtem- 
pered parts of the young ſhoots, &c. uſing alſo the 
other aſſiſtant remedies adviſed for the Peaches and 
Nectarines, which are caſually attacked with the fame 
malady. 


We now proceed to explain the operation of winter- 
pruning theſe wall-trees, which is neceſſary every year, 
any time after the fall of the leaves in November, till 
March. 


The winter-pruning of the wall Apricot Trees-com- 
prehends a general regulation in the young and old 
wood, both in the ſupply of young ſhocts which were 
produced and trained in laſt ſummer, and moſtly in 
the whole expanſion of older branches, as obſerved 
for the Peaches and Nectarines, &c. in pruning out 
the moſt irregular, improper, and ſuper-abundant, to 
make proper room for training in a general ſupply of 
ſucceſſional young bearing wood, conſiſting of the laſt 
ſummer's ſhoots, to produce the fruit the year enſuing ; 
and the whole to be new-trained, or nailed to the wall, 
Id a regular manner, four or five inches aſunder. 


Obſerve, in performing this operation of winter- 
pruning, to keep in mind, tuat as theſe trees, as in 
the Peach and Nectarine, produce the fruit principally 
upon the young wood or ſhoots of laſt ſummer, and 
_ often on mall, natural ſpurs ariſing on the two years 
wood} though generally the principal production of 
fruit is obtained on the laſt year's ſhoots, as formerly 
mtimated, the bloſſom-buds arifing immediately from 
the eyes of the ſaid ſhoots, and ſeldom bear but once 
in the ſame order, only on caſual, ſmall ſpurs, afore- 
ſaid, ſometimes emitted from the ſides in the ſecond 
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and third year, that a general ſucceſſional ſupply of 
the beſt young ſhoots of the preceding ſummer, mug 
be annually preſerved in all parts of > A trees, in the 
winter-pruning, for bearing the principal crops of 
fruit the year following; and, likewiſe, to retain oc. 
caſional ſpurs, before-mentioned, which, furniſheq 
with bloſſom-buds, alſo produce fruit in equal perfec- 
tion; obſerving, at the ſame time, in this regulation, muſt 
cut out the ſuper-abundant, ill-placed and improper 
ſhoots, with part of the former bearers, and naked 

or worn- out, old branches, not furniſhed with bearin 
wood, to give room for retaining the requiſite ſuppl 

of young. bearers, four or five inches aſunder, as * 
fore obſerved; and all the retained ſhoots, or greater 
E to be now ſhortened about one third, more or 
eſs, according to their ſtrength, to promote a produc. 
tion of ſhoots from the lower eyes thereof, next ſum. 
mer, for {ucceflional bearers the year after, which 
otherwiſe, would ariſe moſtly towards the upper parts, 
that the trees would thereby become naked below; <> 
not well furniſhed with proper ſupplies of bearin 

wood, equally from the bottom upwards, a 


The ſeaſon to commence the winter- pruning is ſoon 
after the fall of the leaves, or any time in mild or 
moderate weather, from November till the ſpring, and 
ſhould be wholly compleated in February, or be in- 
ning of March, before the bloſſom-buds are conſider- 
ably advanced. 


Generally, in proceeding to this buſineſs of winter- 

runing theſe trees, that as it compriſes a regulation 
in the general expanſion, it is proper firſt to unnail all 
the young ſhoots of laſt ſummer, and great part of 
the ſmaller mother branches, in order both to give 
proper ſcope in uſag the pruning-knife, in cutting 
out the ſuper-abundant and unſerviceable wood, and 
to have an opportunity of training the proper branch- 
es and ſhoots with eligible regularity, according to the 
regulation made in the general pruning. 


And being furniſhed with proper pruning-knives, a 
ſmaller and larger, as explained for the Peaches and 
Nectarines, as alſo with proper ſhreds and nails, pro- 
ceed to the buſineſs of pruning and nailing the trees, 
agreeable to the following intimations. 


In proceeding to the operation, give great atten- 
tion to the ſupply of young wood of laſt ſummer ; and 
of which, to make a proper ſelection of the beſt in 
all parts of the trees, 2 training in three, four, or 
ſive inches aſunder, as before intimated, for ſucceſ- 
ſional bearers next year, and ſome for new wood occa- 
fionally, to increaſe the number and expanſion of prin- 
cipal branches, where neceſſary, chuſing * moſt re- 
gular- placed, middling- ſtrong ſhoots, fituated prin- 


cipally on the upper and under ſides of the mother 


branches, and occaſionally the leading or terminal 
| _ ſhoots 
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ſhoots in particular parts, where it may ſeem eligible, 
though ever branch ſhould terminate in a ſingle ſhoot, 
either, in {me, placed naturally at the end, or in 
others, the branch ſhortened down to a proper ſhoot, 


for a leader. 


That in the general regulation obſerve, in ſelecting 
the principal ſupply of proper ſhoots, it is adviſeable 
to prefer the moderately ſhort-jointed, that appear 
the beſt furniſhed with bloſſom-buds, being round, 
plump, and ſwelling ; and from which, prune out cloſe 
the ſuperfluous or over-abundant, with any remainin 
fore-right and other ill- placed ſhoots, not well ſituated 
for training to the wall with proper regularity ; cutting 
away alſo weak twigs, watery, unripened, autumnal 
ſhoots, and ſingularly rank luxuriants, taking them off 
cloſe to the old wood; likewiſe, if any of the retain- 
ed proper ſhoots, have ſmall, lateral twigs, prune 
them off cloſe, that the ſaid principal ſhoots may be 
clean and ſingle; and to make room for the requi- 
ſite ſupply of young wood, a proportionable part of 
the former bearers, and naked, old branches, ſhould, 
in this pruning, be retrenched, either by ſhortening 
ſome down, more or leſs, to proper young ſhoots, or 
ſome cut clean out, ſuch as are the leaſt productive of 
eligible, bearing wood; obſerving, in the proceſs of 
pruning, to ſhorten moſt of the retained ſhoots about 
one third, or as hereafter explained. 


And generally obſerve, that where any ſmall, na- 
tural ſpurs, half an inch to an inch, or more, long, 
occur on the continuing two or three years old mother 
branches, and appear furniſhed with bloſſom-buds, 
they ſhould be carefully retained, as they often bear 
abundantly in as good perfection as the principal bear- 
ing ſhoots; but cut out cloſe, any long, projecting, 
and naked, barren ſpurs, old ſtumps, and all decayed 
wood. 


But, to explain the above pruning as fully as poſſi- 
ble, it is neceſſary to obſerve, that as great part of 
the ſelect or proper ſhoots, now requiſite to retain, are 
produced chiefly upon the ſmaller branches, or two or 
three years old wood, or principally upon the laſt 
year's bearers, ariſing on the lower and upper parts, 
and ſome terminal or proceeding immediately from 
or near the extremity; and therefore, in order to 
make room for the neceſſary ſupply of the young 
ſhoots, a conſiderable part of the ſaid mother branch- 
es ſhould be cut away, in proportion, either by ſhort- 
ening or cutting down, more or lefs, in particular 
parts, to ſome principal ſhoots, fituated on the reſpec- 
tive branches; or others of the worſt, old bearers, cut 
away, as circumſtances may require, whereby to 
have ſufficient eſcope for training the requilite ſupply 
of young bearing wood, equally in * of the 
trees, for general bearers, the enſuing . 


Therefore, agreeable to the foregoing intimations 
making choice of the proper ſhoots, and where ſitua - 
ted on the lower or middle part, &c. of the former 
year's bearers, may ſhorten or cut down the upper parts 
thereof to the firſt, ſecond, or other moſt eligible ſhook 
thereon, which then commences the leading ſhoot to 
the reſpective branch; or if only the uppermoſt ſhoot 


ſeems neceſſary to retain, cut away any others below 


it; or if two are neceſſary to leave on the parent 


branch, retain one below and the other above; ſo, in 


this manner, leaving on ſome branches but one, and 
on-others, two ſhoots, or more, in particular wide 
ſpaces, or as it fhall ſeem expedient, according to 
what appears requiſite to furniſh the reſpective parts 
of the tree. 


For example, that where two ſhoots, or more, ap- 
2 neceſſary to retain on any mother branches, or 
ormer bearers, to ſup ly the particular parts, leave one 
of the beſt above, a the terminal or end ſhoot, if 
a proper one is thus fituated ;' or if not, cut down the 
upper part of the branch to the firſt, good lateral ſhoot, 
and leave the others below, at a proper diſtance, and 
cut away any other intervening ſhoots on the ſame 


branch, if not wanted; or, in ſome caſes, it may be 


proper to retain only the end or terminal ſhoot, either 
placed naturally at the end, or where this would extend 


the branch too conſiderably, the branch may be cut 


down to ſome lateral ſhoot, if any thereon, that would 
not extend beyond the limited ſpace; or, in ſome 
places, it may probably be neceſſary to retain both a na- 
turally terminal ſhoot, or one ſituated near the termina- 
tion of the parent branch, or old bearer, and a lateral 
one towards the middle or lower patts, cutting awad 
any other intervening ones ; and ſometimes, where 
long-extended branches occur, or ſuch as, in parti- 
cular places, extend beyond certain limits, where not 
proper room, it may be requiſite, occaſionally, to cut 


down the extended part of the branches to ſome beſt . 


lateral, or lower ſhoot, that will not extend beyond the 
limits intended. 


Though, as good ſhoots alſo often occur on the 
larger, old, principal branches, frequently on the lower 

ts, where the ſaid branches do not admit or require 
akin cut away, and that where proper young ſhoots 
are well-placed thereon, in parts of the tree in which 
they may appear neceſlary, either to ſupply a vacancy, 
for ſucceſſion bearers, or new wood for an encreaſe of 


young branches, they ſhould be retained in all parts where 


they can be admitted or trained in with regularity, be- 
tween the ſaid branches, to have all parts of the trees 
forniſhed with young wood, advancing in the bottom, 


middle, and upper expanſion, in à regular pro- 
ee 25 


N But 
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But obſerve likewiſe in this pruning, that where 
Caſual, long- extended, old naked branches occur, not 
furniſhed with proper young wood, adapted either for 
immediate bearers, or for furniſhing ſuch hereafter; 
or that any old, naked branches are ſuper-abundant, 
or very irregular, or of a bad habit of growth, this 
is now the proper time to make the neceſſary regula- 
tion, by cutting out ſuch unſerviceable old wood, ei- 
ther ſome to their origin, if it ſeems expedient, and 
there is cortiguous young wood to ſupply their places, 
where required; or otherwiſe, pruned down, more or 
leſs, either to ſome good, ſtrong lateral ſhoots, that 
are eligibly ſituated thereon, or to any convenient, 
younger mother branch, or former bearer, proceeding 
from the lower parts of the old, and is furniſhed with 
one, or more, proper ſhoots, for bearing; and hereby 
have young wood in conſtant ſupplies, in all parts of 


the trees, advancing, in regular order, quite from the 


bottom and middle, to the extremities at top and, ſides. 


It is material, * performing this pruning, generally 


to leave, or contrive, in cutting, to have a good young 
ſhoot to terminate the extreme part of the general 
branches, one to each, either ſuch as is naturally ſitu- 
ated at or near the extremity, or when none of eli- 
. * 
gible growth is thus naturally placed, and that, When 
occaſion to cut away ſome unſerviceable or extended 
parts of the branches, they ſhould be pruned down to 
a proper ſhoot, to become a terminal or leader to the 
branch, not, where it can be avoided, to ſhorten any 
branch ſo as to terminate in a naked ſtump in the old 
wood, but generally to have a terminal ſhoot, as 
above, leaving principally but one, as a leader to each 
branch; for a leading or terminal ſhoot is eſſentially 
neceſſary, both in being conformable to the ways of 


nature, and to the good appearance and _—_ 


growth of the trees, as well as being of much advan- 
tage in drawing proper nouriſhment to the fruit in 
its advancing growth. | 


Obſerve further, in this general pruning, that, in 
cutting out the ſuper-abundant and improper ſhoots, 
and retaining the proper ſupply, and that when neceſ- 
ſary to leave two or more ſhoots on particular parent 
branches, or former bearers, it is adviſeable, where 
convenient, to have. them on oppoſite fides, in alter- 
nate order, at ſome eligible diſtance, one above the 
other; though, as this may not always be practicable, 
and that ſometimes the ſhoots proper to retain, will 
happen both, or all on one ſide, in which it is not very 
material, only by being on different ſidesof the branch, 
as above, they generally admit of being trained with 
greater regularity to the wall, conformable to the re- 
quiſite, regular diſplay of the general expanſion. 


As you proceed in the general regulation, agreeable 
to the foi e going obſervations, in cutting out the unne- 
eeſſary and improper wood, and retaining the neceſ- 


ſary ſupplies of the beſt young ſhoots of laſt ſummer, 
it is proper now, in the winter-pruning, as before oh. 
ſerved, to ſhorten moſt of the ſaid ſhoots moderately, 
that by cutting off the weak, infirm, top part, they may 
more effectually furniſh ſupplies of young wood the 
enſuing year, properly ſituated for ſuccettion bearers 
the year aſter, as formerly explained, generally per. 
forming the ſhortening as you advance in the general 
pruning, cutting the middling ſhoots about one third, 
the ſtronger ones nearly the ſame, in proportion to 
their length; and the moderate or ſmall ſhoots ma 

occaſionally be cut a little more than thoſe of ſtronger 
growth; and generally obſerve, that in ſtrong-ſhoot. 
ing trees it is proper to leave the ſhoots longer than 
thoſe of a more moderate or weakly ſtate, or general 

cut below the weak, ſappy, upper part, or autumnz] 
production. N 


But in the general ſhortening it muſt be remarked, 
that where you prune principally for fruit, be careful, 
in ſhortening, not to cut below all the bloſſom-buds, 
where they appear, or are expected to advance, diſcover. 
able, by their round, turgid, or ſwelling appearance; 
the wood-buds being oblong and thin; and ſhould ge- 
nerally perform the ſhortening with a ſloping- cut up- 
ward, juſt behind, and a little above a ſhoot-bud, to 
furniſh a terminal ſhoot, for a leader, next ſummer, 
to draw the nouriſhment to the fruit more effectually in 
its advancing growth, 


Or, in ſhortening in particular trees, where neceſſary 
to prune ſome ſhoots principally to furniſh wood to 
ſupply vacant parts, they may be cut ſhorter than ad- 
viſed above in the general ſhoots, which are deſigned 
for bearers; and, on which occaſion, ſome may be 
cut to one half, or from five or ſix, to eight, ten, or 
twelve inches, according to their ſtrength, cutting 
the ſmaller or moderate ſhoots ſhorter, in proportion, 
than the ſtronger ones, in the particular parts of the 
tree, where it may ſeem neceſlary, whereby to have 
them more effectually produce the deſired ſupply of 
lateral ſhoots the enſuing ſummer, to furniſh the va- 
cancies ; or ſometimes mall ſhoots on the lower parts 
of the old branches, where additional ſupplies of new 
wood may appear requiſite, may be cut to two, three, 
or four eyes, that they may furniſh two or more ſhoots 

f ſtronger growth, to train in between the mother 

ranches, either to ſerve preſent occaſions, or as 2 
reſerve to be ready to ſupply the places of caſual, de- 
cayed, or any worn-out, or old, unſerviceable wood 
hereafter; and thus may always have young branches 
advancing between the old ready, quite from the 
bottom, middle, &c. both for preſent bearers, and to 
furniſh others in proper ſucceſſion in all parts of the 
trees, advancing in regular gradation. 


It muſt likewiſe be obſerved in the winter-pruning, 
that where any trees are of conſiderable, luxuriant 
growth, having generally ſtrong, vigorous ſhoors, 

running 
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running greatly to rank wood, and not producing any 
2 erops of fruit, the ſhoots ſhould be left 
cloſer, or in 3 abundance, and ſhould moſtly be, 
but very moderately ſhortened, or ſome of the moſt 
laxuriant not ſhortened at all; or others, leſs vigorous, 
cut only about one fourth, or leſs, or ſome only juſt 
topped, or the ſmall, upper part pruned only a few 
inches; and thus, in general, cut the retained ſhoots 
very little, or the ſtrongeſt left moſtly intire; as, in 
ſuch vigorous trees, if much ſhortened, they would 
ſhoot with greater luxuriance to rank wood, and not 
become fruitful; but, in which, leaving the ſelect 
ſhoots more abundant than in moderate ſhooting trees, 
and theſe bur little ſhortened, agreeable to the above 
intimations, the redundant nouriſhment will thereby be 
more divided and expended amongſt a greater expan- 
fion and extent of branches than in a ſmaller num- 
ber and leſs extenſion of wood ; and nailing all the 
ſhoots as much horizontally as poſſible, which alſo 
contributes, in ſome degree, in checking the luxuri- 
ancy, the trees, by theſe means, will be reduced, by 
degrees, to a moderate ſtate, productive of fruitful 
ſhoots adapted for general bearing. | 


Likewiſe, in this pruning, if any trees as are ge- 
nerally of moderate growth, have produced caſual, 
very rank ſhoots, confiderabl more vigorous than the 
generality of the others of the ſame tree, they ſhould 
moſtly be cut out cloſe, that they may not exhauſt, or 
draw the nouriſhment too much from the adjacent, mo- 
derate ſhoots ; except any are produced in or near ſome 
vacant ſpace, or upon the lower parts of old branch- 
es, where a future ſupply of young wood will be ap- 
parently wanted, ſome may be retained ſingly, and 
pruned down, more or lets, to furniſh ſeveral colla- 
terals next ſummer, which, ſeparately, may prove of 


a a more moderate, kindly ſtate, 


Though, where any tree of a generally ſtrong 
growth, inclines rather to commence a vigorous habit 
of ſhooting, and that ſome ſhoots occur that are con- 
fiderably more luxuriant than the reſt, one or more 


might be retained in different parts, to carry off part 


cf the exhuberancy of ſap from the others, to = 
in 


vent, as much as poſſible, too great luxuriancy ta 


place in the general expanſion; and, likewiſe, to affi! 
further in preventing the production of rank wood, it 
is adviſeable, in retaining the requiſite ſupply of pro- 
per ſhoots, to leave them cloſer, or more abundant 
than in trees of moderate growth, and the ſhoots in 
22 but moderately ſhortened, and theſe trained 

own as much horizontally, as room admits, in which 
they generally ſhoot leſs vigorous than in a more up- 
right poſition. 


Or, in winter-pruning ſuch trees as aſſume a weak- 
ly ſtate, either ſhooting reluctantly, or producing 
moſtly ſmall, weak ſhoots, it is eligible to cut out 
. moſt of the ſmaller, infirm 


twigs, and retain princt- 


viſed, in cuttin 


pally only the ſtrongeſt ſhoots for the general ſupply ; 
and that to promote their furniſhing a production of 
ſtronger wood, they ſhould be ſhortened mor a in 
trees of a free growth; or ſome, in the m vacant 
parts, may be cut to one half, or others, a !:itle more 
or leſs, according to their ſtrength and reſpective ſitu- 
ations, or as ſupplies of future wood may be required 
in particular parts of the trees ; giving proper atten- 
tion to keep the lower and middle parts ſupplied as 
well as poſſible; where, in vacancies, or where room 
to train between the mother branches, cut particular 
ſhoots to a few eyes, to obtain ſome collaterals of 
ſtronger growth, next ſummer. 


In the ral winter-pruning, it being moſtly ad- 
— out the — . — to 

rune them cloſe to the old wood, yet, in ſome caſes, 
it may be proper, in particular parts below, and the 
middle, & c. in ſuch as are produced on the ſides of 
the larger, parent branches, or in —5 where future 
ſupplies of young wood may be the moſt apparently 
wanted, ſome of the ſmaller ſhoots, thus — in 
different parts, lower and higher, &c. may be pruned 
to one, two, or three eyes, to furniſh one or more 
laterals next ſummer, in caſe they ſnould be wanted, 
and trained up between the principal branches, till 
winter-pruning; and if not then _——_— may be 
cut away, or ſome retained as a reſerve, ready to 
ſupply any unforeſeen vacancy; and by this means 
may have all parts of the trees always furniſhed with 


young wood, both for preſent bearing and future 


Emergencies. 


For in theſe wall-trees, as obſerved of the Peaches 
and Nectarines, ſhould give good attention always to 
have a general ſupply of young wood in all parts of 
the trees, quite from the bottom and middle, to the 
upper expanſion, advancing in regular gradation, as 
it were, one under or after another, at proper, mo- 
derate diſtances; and always keep the lower and va- 
cant parts well furniſhed with requiſite ſupplies of 
proper ſhoots, by the means explained in the general 
prunings; and thus the trees, even when advanced 
to a great age, may be continued every where abun- 
dantly fruitful, P 


And it may be obſerved of old Apricot wall-trees, 
when well managed, as above, they are particularly 
valuable, in being generally more prolific than younger, 
and the fruit attains greater perfection in er 
flavour, and therefore ſhould give particular attention 
to encourage their growth, by preſerving proper ſup- 
plies of young wood; and as d-cayed, or worn-out, 
old branches o:cur, having young ready to ſapply 
their place, ſhould be cut out, now, in the winter- 
pruning, either to the origin, or to ſome lower, fruit 
ful branch, or good ſhoot eligibly ſituated; and thus 
keep all parts well furniſhed with bearing wood, = 
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methods explained in the foregoing general directions, 
toth in the winter and ſummer-prunings; continuing the 
g2:eral branches extended in a full expanſion, as far 
as their allotted bounds admit, and they will remain 
abundantly fruitful, in a ſuperior degree of perfection, 
to a conſiderable old age. 


Young Apricot wall-trees, that are ftill in training, 
requiring additional ſupplies of principal branches to 
Form the requiſite expanſion, ſhould, now, in the win- 
ter-pruning, be carefully managed, to retain the well- 
Placed ſhoots where required, and to prune out the 
improper, giving good attention to preſerve a proper 
ſupply of the beſt fide and terminal ſhoots, both in the 
lower and advanced parts, where an encreaſe of brahch- 
es is wanted, both to multiply the expanſion, and to 
extend the others in length, as well as for bearing wood ; 
keeping the middle well ſupplied, and both fides as 
equal as pollible, both in the number, ſtrength, and 
length of the branches and ſhoots; and from which 
cut out the irregular and ſuperfluous, if any, with ill- 
growing fore- right and other ill- placed ſhoots; and if 
any ſingularly ſtrong luxuriants occur, which appa- 
rently, by their vigorous growth, would draw the 
nouriſhment from the reſt, they ſhould be cut out cloſe, 
ey where on one fide of the tree and not on the 
other, that both ſides and all parts may advance equally 
in ſtrength; -or if any are in a vacant bottom or mid- 
dle parts, it may be occaſionally retained and pruned 
down, to furniſh two, three, or more laterals to ſupply 
The vacancies. 


Thus far concludes the principal obſervations and 
directions relative to the winter-pruning of the wall 
Apricots, next follows ſome intimations for nailing the 
Trees to the wall. 


According as you advance in the general winter- 
pruning, or as ſoon as each tree is pruned, it is gene- 
cally adviſeable to have it nailed direQly as you pro- 
ceed, obſerving in this buſineſs, that the ſhoots and 
branches ſhould be arranged, more or leſs, horizon- 
tally to the wall, in proportion to their general expan- 
Hon and extent, and as the reſpective ſpace of walling, 
&c. admits, as obſerved for the Peaches and Necta- 
rines; and, being furniſhed with proper wall nails and 
cloth ſhreds, cut about half an inch broad, and two to 
' three inches long, arrange the branches ſtraight and 
regular, at equal diſtances, four or five inches aſunder, 

roceeding with the lower branches firſt, then with 
the others regularly upward, extending them equally 
on both ſides to the right and left, and nailed ſtraight 
and cloſe to the wall; obſerving if any ſhoots, &c. 
were left too cloſe in pruning, they, in the nailing, 
ſhould be cut out, the moſt irregular and inferior, that 
the others may be trained with proper regularity. 


Where any Apricots are in eſpaliers, they ſhould 
have the ſame care in regard to pruning, &c. as ad. 
viſed for thoſe in wall-trees, both in the ſummer and 
winter-pruning; and the branches alſo ranged and 
trained to the eſpalier in the ſame order, either by 
nailing ſome of them to the principal rails, or other; 
tied thereto, or to the ſmaller croſs bars, with ofier 
twigs, or occaſionally with old ſhip rope yarn. 1 

That as the Apricot Trees, as obſerved of the 
Peaches and Nectarines, generally begin to bloſſom 
early in the ſpring, when ſharp froſts and cold cutti 
blaſts ſometimes prevail, and that the bloſſom and the 
fruit in embrio, and during its young ſtate, is tender 
and liable to be leftroyed by froſt, it would be of 
much advantage to afford them ſome occaſional pro. 
tection, eſpecially in trees of the moſt eſteemed prin. 
Cipal ſorts, by covering them with large garden mats, 
when inclement weather, as above, and which care is 
neceſſary principally in March and April, when the 
bloſſoms t= and the fruit ſetting, as well as dur- 
ing its infant growth, until the middle or end of April, 
if cutting weather happens at that ſeaſon, but parti. 
cularly when froſts prevail; it which, nail up large 
mats againſt the trees in the evening, to continue till 
after ſun-riſing, or till nine or ten o'clock in the morn- 
ing, or all day, if cutting froſt and no ſun; but when 
warm, ſunny, or in all mild, open weather, take off 
the covering; or ſome trees might be defended with 
cuttings of the ſmall branches of ever-greens, as lau- 
rel, yew, fir, &c. being furniſhed with the leaves, 
and ſticking them between the branches in a ſpreading 
manner, to cover the bloſſom and young fruit as well 
as poſlible ; and to remain conſtantly night and day, 
they will break off part of the cutting effects of the 


froſt; or, in the ſame manner, may occaſionally uſe 


cuttings of the branches of dried fern; likewiſe, old 
fiſhing nets are alſo ſometimes ſuſpended before the 
trees, to remain conſtantly, as intimated of the ever- 
greens and fern. 


And thus theſe different ections ſhould be con- 


tinued until the fruit is well ſet, and encreaſed a little 


in ſize to that of large peas, or middling, green gooſe- 
berries; afterwards, about the middle or end of April, 
or according as the ſeaſon proves more or leſs fa- 
vourable, all the covering ſhould be entirely removed 
2 to admit the free air, ſun, &c. fully to the 


Then, about the end of April, or in May, and be- 
ginning of June, if the fruit is ſet conſiderably thick, 
or in cluſters, it ſhould be gradually thinned, as ad- 
viſed in the ſummer management of the trees, leaving 


a ſufficient abundance of the fineſt fruit to attain ma+ 


turity. 


The 
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The further care of the fruit, in its advanced 
growth, 1s explained in the ſummer culture of the 


trees; it attains maturely for gathering in July and 
Auguſt. 


Standard Apricot Trees planted. detached from 
walls, in warm ſituations, in the open ground, often 
produce plentiful crops of fine fruit that ripen in good 

erfection; and as to their management, they having 
full ſcope in the head to branch out freely every way, 
like other ſtandard-trees, they only need occaſional 
pruning, not * — every year, as is neceſſary for 
thoſe in wall and eſpalier- trees, but only to cut out ca- 
ſual, diſorderly branches, or to thin others where con- 
fiderably crouded, or ſometimes to reduce any of long, 
rambling growth, and to cut out decayed wood; and 
which occaſional pruning ſhould 3 be done in 
the winter ſeaſon, or early in the ſpring. 


Early Apricots are abtained by means of hot or fire 
walls, or forcing-houſes, by having bearing-trees 
planted therein, and forwarded by aſſiſtance of fire 
heat, communicated by flues extended within the 
forcing apartments along next the front and back 
parts, and ſometimes alſo by bark-bed heat, in a Ca- 
pacious pit within;z and by either or both of which 
methods of artificial heat, the forcing is generally 
commenced about the end of January, or beginning 
or middle of February, continued tall May, when, 
and 3 of June, early ripe Apricots are ob- 
tained, : 


The trees, for this. occaſion, ſhould be previouſly 
raiſed to a bearing ſtate, againſt walls,, &c. in-the 
open ground; or ſome alſo in pots, that they may be 
more conveniently tranſplanted! with the ball of 
earth about their roots, intire for immediate forc- 


ing; and, in either method, the trees ſhould be planted - 


in the autumn, in the borders within the pai, {rien 
and the branches trained to a trellis of wood work; 
and afterwards managed, in regard to the forcing and 


other 3 the ſame as explained for forcing 


early Peaches and Nectarines, under the article Anyg- 
dalus. 


Of the LAURELS.. 
The LavuRELs, agreeable to the Linnæan ſyſtem of 


conformable to the chara&ers of their flowers and 
fruit, we have retained them accordingly, as ſpecies 
of that Genus, arranged and deſcribed each in its pro- 
per place, among the other ſpecies thereof ; and under 


this head is explained their general uſes and culture. 


The two ſpecies of Laurels are fine ever-greens, 
of the -firſt eſtimation for ornamental planting in 


ſhrubberies and other plantations, in pleaſure-grounds, 


being of the large ſhrub, or ſmall or moderate tree kind, 
moſt beautiful in their continuing ſhining foliage, at- 
all ſeaſons ; large, thick, and ſplendent in the com- 
mon Laurel, ſmaller in the Portugal fort, and gene- 
rally doubling a little; and both of which ſpecies are 
moſt deſirable ever-greens, to plant both in aſſem- 
blage with others of that tribe, in clumps and running 
plantations; and alſo to admit in thoſe of deciduous, 
ornamental trees and ſhrubs; and alſo to plant fingly 
in detached ſtandards, in lawns, plats, borders, &c. 


The Common Laurel particularly, is a ſuperbly- 


noble ever-green, of ſtrong growth, and-large, ele- 


gant leaves, of ſingular beauty; and the tree is hardy 

to grow freely in any common ſoil and fituation, both 

in open expoſures, and under ſhade of trees, &c. or 

where required; deſirable to admit as a principal firſt- 

rate ever-green in all ſnrubbery compartments, and to 

form Laurel clumps and plantations wholly of that 

kind, which, in 3 — parks, & c. has a 
fine effect; and 1s alſo peculiarly adapted to plant 

cloſe for blind, or to cover or hide any diſagreeable 

object, or naked, unſightly walls, palings, ditches, 
&c. in gardens, or where thought eligible, as it will 

grow any where; it was alſo formerly trained for or- 
namental garden-hedges; though, in giving the ne- 
ceſſary annual clipping, the ſhears, by cutting the 

large leaves, occaſions them to appear unſightly, and 

ſometimes, in hot, dry weather, make them aſſume a 
ruſty hue in the cut-parts; but when, inſtead of clp-- 
ping with ſhears, the projecting ſhoots are pruned in 

with a knife, without, mangling the leaves, but pre- 

ſerved whole, the hedge will then continue beautiful. 
at all feaſons of the year. 


The Portugal Laurel being likewiſe a handſome 
ever-green, growing with a large, full, buſhy head, 
is eminently adapted for adorning principal ſhrubbe- 
ries, &c. and to plant ſingly in detached ſtandard 
ſhrubs, in borders, plats, lawns, or other conſpicuous. 
compartments, for ornament. - 


They may be obtained, in proper . for plant- 
ing, at all the public nurſeries, in plants two or three, 
to four or ſive feet high, and plante — 4 in the 
autumn or ſpring; or may be raiſed plentifully by the 


following methods. | 
botany, being conſidered as ſpecies of the Prunus, 


Both theſe ſpecies of Laurel are raifed” from ſeed,. 
cuttings, and layers; but as they grow very freely 
from cuttings of the young ſhoots in autumn, that 
method is commonly practiſed. 


However, they may be occaſionally propagated by 
any of theſe ways; the ſeed ripens, in the berries, in 
autumn, and may either be ſowed in that ſeaſon, in 
September or October, 5 or in the ſpring, in light 


* 
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earth, half an inch deep; and when the ſeedling- 
plants are of one or two yęar's growth, tranſplant 
them into nurſery-beds, &c. to acquire a proper ſize 
for the ſhrubbery ; cuttings of the young ſhoots of the 
year, towards the latter end of Auguſt, and in Sep- 
tember, or occaſionally in the ſpring, cut off about 
Eight or ten, to twelve or fifteen inches long; or if 
-cut off with an inch or-two of the laſt year's wood, 

at the lower end, it will be ſome advantage to their 
ſtriking: preſerve the tops intire, diveſt them of the 
-under — ug and planted in a ſhady border, they will 
ſtrike freely, and be well rooted in one ſeaſon; and 
Jayers of the young wood, as above, in autumn or 
. ſpring, will alſo be properly well rooted, to plant off 
in the autumn or ſpring following, in the nurſery. 


And thus, by either of theſe methods, train the 
12 in the nurſery to a proper growth, either ſome 
branch quite from the bottom, or others pruned up a 
little below, and, in both of which, permitted to 
branch out abave in full heads; and when advanced 
two or three, to four or five feet high, are of proper 
fize for final tranſplanting. 


The principal ſeaſon for removing or planting the 
Laurels, is, as adviſed for other ever-greens, either 
in autumn, from about the middle or latter end of 
September, to the end of October, or any time in 
November, in mild weather, or in the ſpring, from 
February to April, not very generally in the dead of 
- winter, or only occaſionally, when ſettled, open wea- 
ther prevails, or that the plants can be tranſplanted 
with good balls of earth about the roots, not to feel 
their removal; obſerving in the general tranſplanting, 
they may either be removed with ſmall balls of earth, 
where convenient, which would be of advantage in 
large plants particularly, and be alſo beneficial in thoſe 
of ſmaller growth; or may, likewiſe, be ſucceſsfully 
tranſplanted without balls, removing them carefully in 
their full ſpread of roots; and in either of which, 
plant them as ſoon as poſlible after removal out of the 
nurſery, &c. and watered, eſpecially if planted early 
in autumn, or late in the ſpring. 


In their future growth in the ſhrubbery, &c. they 
may grow nearly in their natural order, or only give 
occaſional pruning to reduce caſual run-away, rude 
ſhoots; or if any are planted to cover walls, train 
the branches thereto at firſt in a ſpreading manner ; 
and if in hedges, rain them alſo m proper order, for 
that purpoſe; and in both of which — 
methods, prune in the projecting ſnoots in ſummer or 
autumn, "it required to have them grow cloſe and re- 
gular; or where this is not regarded, they may be 
Femitted to run up in their natural growth. 
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PTzLEA, SHRUB-TREFOIL. 
Claſs and Order. 


Tetrandria Monogynia, 
Four Males, One Female ; 


Or Plants with Flowers ( Herm.) having four Stamina 
and one Piſtillum. 


ComyR1sEs one hardy, deciduous, flowering - ſhrub 
of buſhy, moderate growth, adorned with trifoliate 
leaves; and ſmall, yellow flowers, of four petals, hay. 
ing four ſmall ſtamina or male genitals, and one pif. 
tillum or female; ſucceeded by roundiſh pericar- 

iums, or ſeed-veſſels, containing obtuſe ſeeds, ripe 
in autumn; and by which, ſowed in that ſeaſon or 


ſpring, the ſhrub is propagated, and by layers and 


cuttings of the young ſhoots. 


One Species. 


PTEL Ea trifoliata, Trifoliate-leaved Ptelea, or 
Shrub-Trefoil. 

A middling, deciduous ſhrub, of upright, buſhy 

growth, four or five, to fix or eight feet high—the 

leaves (middling-/ize, dark-green) ternate, or com- 


-poſed of three folioles or lobes —Native of Virginia, 


( Any ſcil.) 


This ſhrub is cultivated in ſhrubbery collections, 
makes an agreeable variety in its buſhy growth' and 
trifoliate leaves, and appears ornamental as a flowering 
ſhrub, continuing in flower a conſiderable time in au- 
tumn: may be obtained at the nurſeries, for planting 
in autumn or ſpring, or any time in open weather, 


from October tull March or April. 


It is propagated by ſeeds, layers, and cuttings, in 
the autumn or ſpring; and when the plants are raiſed 
to half a yard, or two feet growth, or more, are pro- 
per for the ſhrubbery. 9 


Punica, POMEGRANATE TREE. 
Claſs and Order. 


Icoſandria Monogynia, 
Twenty, or more, Males, One Female; 


Or Plants with Flowers ( Herm.) having twenty, or 
more, Stamina, or Male Fructifications, and one Pi/- 
tillum or Female. 


THE Pun1ca furniſhes two ſpecies, ſmall or mid- 
dling tree, and dwarf ſhrubby kind, both of a 2 
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Jer nature, more particularly the latter, requiring pro- 
tection of a green - houſe in winter; but the tree kind, 


common Pomegranate, is more hardy, admits of being 


ted in the open „in a warm ſituation, or 
againſt a ſouth wall; cultivated principally for variety 
and ornament, as a fine flowering- tree and for the 
beauty of its fruit; is a tree of moderate growth, very 
branchy and buſhy, adorned with narrow, ſpear-ſhape 
leaves; and very ornamental, ſcarlet, quinquepetalous 
flowers at the ends of the branches; having one- 
leaved, bell-ſhape, five-parted . coloured and per- 
manent; five roundiſh expanded petals; twenty or 
more ſtamina, a roundiſh germen below, ſupporting 


a ſingle ſtyle; and the germen grows a large, globular 


fruit, of ſeveral internal cells, full of a ſucculent pulp, 
and many granulous ſeeds, good and delicious to eat; 
and by the ſeeds ſowed the tree may be raiſed; but 1s 
more generally propagated by layers. of the young 
branches in the fpring. 


One hardieſt Species, viz. 


PuniCca a or Pomegranate 
e. 


Moderate, decidtous tree, fifteen to eighteen, or 


twenty feet high—a tree-like ſtem, very branchy from 


the bottom upward; the leaves (narrow,) ſpear- 
ſhape; and many elegant, red flowers, in bunch- 
es, at the ends of the branches and young ſhoots, 
in ſpring and early part of ſummer; ſucceeded by 
large, round fruit, ſometimes ripening, in tolerable 
perfection, againſt a ſouth. wall; ſome kept in pots, 
to ſhelter in winter.—Native of Spain, Italy, and 
Mauritania. ( Rich ground and warm fuluation.) 


Faricties Common Pomegranate Tree, with ſin- 
gle flowers. 
Double - flowered Pomegranate Tree. 
Striped - flowered Pomegranate Tree. 
Small- flowered Pomegranate Tree, with 
ſingle and double flowers. 


This ſpecies, in the ſeveral varieties, are deſtrable 
to plant for ornamental flowering- trees, allotting them 
a warm, defended ſituation, in the full ſun; and the 
common ſingle-flowered kind may alſo be planted both 
as a fruit-tree and for ornament,. one, two, or three 
trees againſt a ſouth wall, and the branches trained. 
thereto, regularly, in the wall-tree manner, in which 
they will both flower very ornamentally, and in favourable 
ſeaſons produce large, beautiful fruit, in ſome tolerable 
_— of maturity, in autumn; but in greater per- 
ſection, if the trees are protected with glaſs frames, in 
cold weather, in ſpring, &c. while flowering, and in wet, 
cold weather, in autumn, when the fruit is ripening; 


though, at beſt, they ſeldom ripen here with equal fla- 
vour, as in their native countries. 


However, conſidered as ornamental flowering- trees, 
they merit culture in every curious collection, ſome 
planted againſt warm walls, or others trained in ſmall 
ſtandard-trees, in a buſhy growth, for adorning the 
ſhrubbery, and in both of which, their elegant ſcarlet 
flowers will make a beautiful appearance,. more parti- 
cularly the double-flowered kind, which are of ſin- 
— beauty, continuing in ſucceſſion, two or three 
months. | | 


All the varieties are propagated by layers of their 
young branches, in the autumn or ſpring, by lit lay- 
ers, and will be well rooted, for planting off, by the- 
autumn following, planting them in a warm ſituation, 
or trained as above; or ſome planted at once where 
they are to remain; or may alſo plant them in pots, 
ſingly, to move under ſhelter from froſt in winter. 


When defi to plant any againſt a wall, to 
duce flowers e branches —— 
to four or five inches aſunder; and it ſhould be obſerv- 
ed that as the tree produces the flowers, &c. at the 
ends of the branches or ſhoots of the ſame year, ſhould 
annually prune them, in the autumn or ſpring, cut- 
ting out the ſmall, weak twigs, of the former ſum-. 
mers, reſerving the mĩddling - ſtrong ſhoots ; and thoſe 
ſhortened according to their ftrength, that they may 
more effectually produce a proper ſupply of flowering- 
ſhoots ; and when thus ſhortened train them to the — 2 
and in the following ſummer, when young ſhoots ad- 
vance, prune off any as are of vigorous projecting. 
growth, and retain the others. for flowering, &c. 
train them to the wall. | 


Prus, PEAR TREE, compriſing alſo the Aret n' 
and QUuiNnCE. 


Claſs and Order. 


Icoſandria Pentagynia 
Twenty or more Males, Five Females; 


Or Plants with Herm. Flowers, having twenty, or more, 
Stamina, or Males, and five Piſtillums, or Females. 


THE Prxus, conformable to the-ſexual ſyſtem of 
hotany, comprehends the Pear Tree as the principal. 
or original of this Genus; and the Malus, or Apple Tree, 
and the Cydonia, or Quince, formerly conſidered as diſ- 
tinct Genera, are ranged as ſeparate ſpecies of the 
Pyrus family; which, conſiſting of four or five dif- 
ferent ſpecies, furniſhing many varieties, are all of thede- 
ciduous tree kinds, moſt valuable fruit- trees, or ſome oc - 
caſionally for ornamental planting; but principally to 
plant abundantly as fruit-trees, in gardens and orchards, © 
for their productions of 17 of ſuperior value, as the 

2 moſt 
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moſt generally uſeful and profitable, more particularly 
the Pears and Apples, in -their very numerous varie- 
ties, but leſs abundant and valuable in the Quince; 
are trees of large, middling, and ſmall growth, in the 
different ſpecies; garniſhed, in ſummer, with ovate, 
ſpear-ſhape, and oblong leaves, of middling fizes, and 
pentapetalous, roſaceous, white, and pale-reddiſh-flow- 
ers, in umbellate bunches, and ſingly, produced from 
the ſides and ends of the branches, April and May; 
having monophyllous, or one-leaved, concave, five- 
lobed cups, five concave petals, twenty, or more, 
IThort ſtamina; a roundiſh, central germen, wa." o 
five ſtyles; and the germen grows a large, pyramidal, 
.roundiſh, top-ſhape, and umbilical, fleſhy, eatable fruit; 
Tipe in ſummer and autumn; furniſhed each with 
five oblong ſeeds, -or kernels, by which, ſeparated 
From the fruit, and ſowed, the trees may be raiſed; 
not, however, for general 2 ee as all the 
deſirable varieties are raiſed by grafting and bud- 
ding, whereby to have the ſorts continued permanent, 
and ſooner commence good bearers; and ſome are alſo 
raiſed occaſionally by layers and cuttings, and ſome 
by ſuckers. * 


The principal characters of the Pyrus are—the flowers 
all hermaphrodite— have each a one-leaved, concave 
calyx, five-parted at the top corolla, or flower, five 
roundiſn petals, concave, inſerted into the calyx—ſta- 
mina, twenty, or more, awl-ſhape filaments, crowned 
by ſingle anthera—Pittillum, a roundiſh germen, un- 
.der the flower, ſupporting generally five ſtyles within, 
and terminated by fingle ſtigmas; and the germen 
grows a pyramidal,” roundiſh, and top-ſhape fruit, in 
the different varieties umbilicated at the top, and pro- 
ducted at the baſe, eſpecially the Pears and the Quinces, 
but not the Apples; and all of which have five internal 
membranous cells, containing each one ſmall oblong 
and pointed kernel, or ſeed. 


This Genus conſiſting of five or fix parent ſpecies, 
ſome of which furniſh numerous varieties, particu- 
* Yarly the Pear and Apple, ſhall range the varieties 
under each reſpective ſpecies. 


1. Pear Kinds. 


4. PyrVs communis, Common Pear Tree. 


A large, deciduous fruit-tree, twenty or thirty, to 
Forty feet high, growing with upright and ſpreading 
branches, in the different yarieties—the leaves (mid- 
dling and largiſh) ovate-oblong, ſawed on the edges; 
and whitiſh flowers, in pedunculated or foot-ſtalked, 
corymbus bunches, in April and May; ſucceeded by 
the fruit, in June, &c. pyramidal, oblong, -roundiſh, 
and top-ſhape, he different ſorts; ripening from 


aly, to October and November.—Native of many 
f Europe. ( Loamy or any common foil.) - T 


ies of the T. -ce.—Common, cultivated, Pear 
| Tree. (Many warieties of the fruit, as 


hereafter.) 


Double-flowered Pear Tree. 
Twice-flowering Pear Tree. 
Stripe- leaved Pear Tree. 


Varieries F the fruit. Very numerous, conſiſting 


of ſummer, autumn, and winter Pears; 
the ſummer kinds, ripening, for eating, 
immediately off the trees, from the be. 
ginning or middle of July, to the end 
of Augult or beginning of September, 


and moſtly or principally for preſent 


uſe, as they do not keep long, ſome 
only a few days, others not above a 
week; the autumn kinds alſo, both ri. 

n on the trees for immediate eating, 
in September and October, and ſome, 
after being gathered, will keep two, 
three, or four weeks, or more; and the 
winter Pears attain full growth in Octo- 
ber, but do not —5 acquire ma- 
turity for eating raw, until after being 
gathered, and lain in the fruitery rooms 
two, three, or four, to five or fix weeks, 
in the different ſorts, and ſome two, 
three, or four months, as expreſſed be- 
low, in the different ſeaſons of ripening, 
annexed to the names of the reſpective 


varieties, both of the ſummer, autumn, 


and winter Pears: though of the winter 


Pears, ſeveral ſorts, r not of 


maturity for eating raw as ſoon as ga- 
thered, are proper for culinary occaſi- 
ons, in baking, ſtewing, &c. and for 
making Perry's and likewiſe ſome of the 
winter. Kinds are proper principally 
-only for baking, &c. all which, as ex- 
plained in the following regiſter of the 
names, &c. of the different ſorts ; ob- 
ſerving, that as moſt of the principal 
ſorts were originally obtained from 
France, many are ſtill known chiefly 
*by the French names, and others by the 
Engliſh; they. are here ranged accord- 
ingly, by the names by which they are 
the moſt generally known, with ſhort 
deſcriptions of the different varieties, 
and their times of ripening or maturity, 
es 7 


Supreme, or little Muſk Pear—a ſmall, 


roundiſh, early fruit, ripening of a yel- 
lowiſh colour, and rich muſky flavour; 
beginning and middle of Fuly. 

Citron 
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Citron des Carmes, or Green Chiſſel Pear 
Va ſmalliſh, roundiſh, top-ſhape, early 

fruit, of a light green, or greeniſh-yel- 
low colour; the fleſh melting, rich and 

_ Juicy; middle or eud of Fuly, and be- 
ginning of Auguſt. 

Red Muſcadelle Pear—a largiſh, beauti- 
ful, oblongiſh, early fruit; ripening of 
a yellow colour, ſtriped with red; the 
fleſh ſomewhat melting and rich flavour- 
ed; midale or end of July. 

Little Muſcat Pear—a ſmall, roundiſh, 


oblong fruit, ripening yellow and muſky - 


flavoured; end of July and beginning of 
Auguſt. 
Primitive Pear—a ſmall, yellowiſh and 
red fruit; middle and end * Tulp. 
Jargonelle Pear, ſo called in England, but, 
from its ſhape, is more properly the Ca- 
1//e Madame rag Thigh)—a large, 
ong, pyramidal, early fruit, ripening 
of a ruſſetty- green colour, or of an irony 
tinge next the ſun; a moſt fine, ſum- 


mer Pear, the fleſh tender, breaking, 


rich and 3 ſuperior to all other 
Pears of the ſeaſon; beginning and mid- 
le of Auguſt. 

Cuiſſe Madame, ſo called, but is more 
properly the Jargonelle, as above; and 
is alſo very commonly called the Wind- 
for Pear—a fine, large, oblong, pyra- 
midal, early fruit, ripening of a yellow- 
1&-green colour, and ſometimes reddiſh 
on the ſide next the ſun; ſoft, rich, and 
Juicy, if not too ripe, but ſoon becomes 
meally taſted; the tree generally a great 
bearer; middle of Auguft. 

Windſor Pear, a variety of, and ſomewhat 
reſembling the laſt ſort; a large, ob- 
longiſh, top-ſhape fruit, but ſhorter and 
more ſwelling towards the top than the 
Cuiſſe Madame, ripening of a yellowiſh- 
green colour; ſoft or tender, and tole- 
rably juicy, but ſoon becomes meally; 

middle of Auguſt, 

Auguſt Muſcat or Averat Pear—a mid- 
2 roundiſh, flat fruit, of a 


whitiſh colour, — 6 fleſh, rich, - 
u 


and juicy; a very fine ſummer Pear; 
end of Auguſt and beginning of Septem- 


er. 


Orange las- middle- ſize, ſhortiſh, | 


globular fruit, yellowiſh, black ſpotted, 
muſky flavoured; beginniag and middle 
of Auguft. 

Little Blanquette Pear—a middling or 
ſmaller, roundiſh fruit, greeniſh-yel- 
low; tender juicy, and muſky; middle 


of Auguſt. 


Wy 3 

Lorig-Stalked Blanquette—a middle- ſiae 
fruit, roundiſh-oblong ; - breaking and 

rich, ſugary; middle or end of Auguſt. 


Red Orange Pear—a middling, roundiſh 


fruit, yellowiſh-green, and reddiſh- 
purple; melting, juicy, and perfumed ; 
end of Auguſt. | 

Muſk Robine—a ſmallifh, round, 10 
5 Pear, ripening yellowiſh; of a 
rich, muſky flavour; middle or end of 
Auguſt. 

Early Ruſſelet Pear—a middle-ſize, ob- 
long fruit, of a reddiſh-ruſſetty colour ; 

melting and ſugary ; middle of Augu/'. 

Muſk Drone Pear—a middle-fize, round- 
iſh fruit, ripening yellowiſh; melting 
and muſky ; end of Auguſt. 

Muſk Orange Pear—a large, roundiſh 
fruit, greeniſh-yellow, the fleſh melt- 
ing; end of Auguſt. 

Perfumed Pear—a middle-ſize, roundiſh- 
turbinated fruit, deep- red, ſpotted with 
brown; melting and perfumed; end of 
Auguſt. 

Roſe Pear, or Thorny Roſe—alarge, ſuort, 
roundiſh fruit, yellowiſh-green, red next 
the ſun; end of Aug,. | 

Autumn Ruſſelet Pear—a large, oblong 
fruit, of a brown colour, dark-red on 
the ſunny ſide ; ſoft, tender, and good; 
middle or end of September. 

Hamdens, or Summer Bergamot—a larg- 
iſh, round, flattened Pear, yellowiſh- 
green; melting, and rich perfumed; . 
middle of September. 

Caſlolette Pear—a middling-fize, longiſh 
fruit, aſh-coloured, or whutiſh ; melting, 
juicy and perfumed; end of Auguſt. 

Onion Pear—middle-fize, roundiſh fruit, 
browniſh and purple ; melting and good; 
end of Auguft. | 

Princes Pear—a. ſmall, roundiſh, bright- 
red and yellowiſh fruit; melting and 
high flavoured; middle to the end of Sep- 
tember. 

Pear Pouchet—a large, roundiſh, whitiſh- 
yellow Pear ; ſoft, tender, and ſugary ; 
end of Auguſt. 

Summer Boncretion, (Good Chriftian)— 
a large, oblong Pear, beautifully red- 
dened next the ſun, the other fide whit- 
iſh-green; tender, juicy, and perfumed; 
beginning of September, 

Salviati Pear—a moderately-large, round- 
iſh, flat fruit, a little hollowed at both 
es 2 go EN one ſide, the other 
whitiſh ; ſoft and ſugary; beginning e 

\ September, * 
Roſe- 
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Roſe-water Pear—a large, round fruit, 
hollowed at the baſe, roughiſh, and of 
a brown colour ; breaking and ſugary; 
middle of September. 

Great Mouth-water Pear —a large, round, 
ſmooth, green fruit; melting and very 
Juicy 3 middle of September. 

Autumn Bergamot—a middle-fize, round- 
iſh fruit, yellowiſh-green, reddiſh next 
the ſun ; juicy and rich; middle or end of 
September. 

Swiſs Bergamot—a middle-fize, roundiſh 


Pear, greeniſh, ſtriped with red; melt- 


ing, rich- juicy; beginning of October. 
Deans Pear, or White Autumn Beurre— 


a large, fine, roundiſh-turbinated fruit, 


ſmooth and yellowiſh; melting and very 
Juicy ; beginning of October. 


Red Beurre Pear—a large, oblongiſh-top- _ 


mape fruit, reddiſh-brown colour; ſott, 
melting fleſh, moi? juicy and rich; be- 
ginning of October. 

Brown Beurre—a large, oblongiſh, brown- 


iſh-green Pear; rich and very fine; be- 


ginning of October. | 
Green Beurre—a large, greeniſh Pear ; 
moſt rich and juicy ; beginning of October. 
Autumn Verte Longue, or Long Green 
Pear of Autumn—alargiſh, long, green 
fruit ; the fleſh melting, very juicy and 
ſugary; middleof October to December, Fc. 
Muſcat Fleuri, or Long-ſtalked Autumn 
Muſcat—a middie-fize, roundiſh, very 
fine Pear, ruſſetty, or darkiſh-red; ten- 
der fleſh, juicy and moſt rich flavoured; 


| middle and end of October. 


Meſſire Jean, or Monſieur John Pear—a 
largiſh, or middle-ſize, roundiſh-turbi- 
nated fruit, with a rough, brown ſkin ; 
the fleſh breaking, full of a rich, ſugary 
juice; middle or- end of October and No- 


vember. 


Swan Egg Pear —moderately large, round- 


iſh-turbinate, gradually ſwelling in the 
middle, generally of a greeniſh-yellow, 
on one fide a little purpliſh ; moſt juicy 
and delicious; October and November. 
Peire Pendar, or Knaves Pear—largiſh- 
oblong, whitiſh-green fruit; tender, 
with a ſugary juice; end of October. 


Rouffeline Pear, or Late Long-ſtalked 


Autumn Muſcat—a middle- ſize, oblong, 

ſmooth fruit, greeniſn- yellow, and deep- 
red next the ſun; very tender fleſh, ſu- 
gary and perfumed flavour; middle to 
the end of October. 

Green Sugar Pear—middle-fize, oblong - 
pyramidal fruit, ſmooth green; buttery, 


2 and rich- flavoured; end of OA. 


er. 

La Beſideri, or wilding Pear —middle-ſize, 
ener, or round Fruit, whitiſh-yellow ; 

etter for baking, &c. than eating raw; 
end October or November, Qc. 

Craſſane Pear, or Bergamot Craſſane—4 
middle - ſize, roundiſh-flat Pear, umbili- 
cated, or hollowed at the crown and 
bottom, ripening of a greeniſh-yellow, 
and ruſſetty ; very tender, buttery, and 
moſt rich flavoured; end of October to 
the end of Nowember or December. 

La Marquiſe, or Marquis Pear— large, 
oblong-roundiſh, flat at top, green- 
iſh- yellow, reddiſh next the ſun; ten- 
der, ſugary, and delicately- rich flavour- 
yi beginning of November to December, 

5 


Dauphine Pear—middling-ſize, roundiſh- 
turbinated, flat at top, of a yellowiſh 
colour ; tender, rich, ſugary, and moſt 
excellent; end off November, c. 

Martin Sec, or Dry Martin Pear—largiſh- 
oblong, deep - ruſſet on one fide, the 
other reddiih ; rich, ſugary, and fine; 
end of November, Qc. 

Colmar, or Manna Pear—large oblong, 
the middle ſwelling, and the head flat, 
deeply hollowed, greeniſh-yellow, or yel- 

| low-ſpotted z- very tender, and ſugary 
Juiced ; December to Fanuary or Febru- 
ary. 4 

W moſt fine, large, long Pear, 
of a greeniſh- yellow, the fleſh melting 
and delicately- rich and juicy - Decem- 
ber to the end of January, &c. 

Winter Verte Longue, (Long Green Pear 
of Winter) —large, roundiſh-long, and 
citron-ſhape, ſmooth and green, ripen- 
ing ſomewhat yellowiſh ; melting, but- 
tery, and rich; end of December. 

Amadot Pear—middle-fize, oblong · turbi- 
nate, or top-ſhape, roughiſh, ruſſetty- 
coloured, fleſh dryiſh, muſky- flavoured; 
December and January. 

Chat-brule, (Burnt Cat)—ſmall, oblong, 
whitiſh and ruſſetty-brown; beginning 
/ November, Sc. 

St. Germain Pear—a large, long, very 
fine winter Pear, ripening of a yellow- 
iſn- green; melting, moſt juicy and ſweet, 
and is of much eſtimation; December 
till February or March. 

Epine d'Hyver, or Winter Thorn—large, 
long-pyramidal 22 ſmooth, whitiſh- 

om 


green, or ripening ſomewhat yellowiſh ; 


a fine eating winter Pear, melting, but- 
ter y, 4 


þ 
3 
* 
* 
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tery, ſweet and high - flavoured Decem- 
ber till March. 

Poire d'Ambrette, or Ambret Pear — 
large, roundiſh, and ruffet-coloured ; 
ſweet, and muſky-perfumed ; December 
to the end of January or February. 

Louiſbon, or Good Lewis—a large, lon 
Pear, ſmooth, greeniſh-white, the fle 
very tender — ſweet December, Ja- 
nuary, Cc. 

Winter Boncretion—a moſt large, long - 
| E Pear, often irregular, or 

nobby, generally of a yellowiſh colour, 
ſometimes a little reddiſh next the ſun; 
the fleſh breaking and tender, juicy and 
rich, and is a moſt noted and much- 
eſteemed winter Pear; January, Febru- 
ary, and March, to April or May. 

Mazveille d'Hyver, or Wonder of Winter 
—middle-fize, roundiſh-oblong, green, 
ſomewhat ſpotted ; very rich and fine ; 
December and January. 

Beſi de Chaumontelle—large, oblong, ve- 
ry fine winter Pear, whitiſh-green, and 
purpliſh next the ſun; melting, rich, and 
delicious; Nowember to January, c. 

St. Martial Pear—large oblong, ſmooth, 
yellowiſh and — 1 ; melting, juicy, 
* ſweet; January, February, March, 


c. 

Winter Ruſſelet. -a middle - ſiae, oblong 
Pear, greeniſſ- yellow, inclining to brown; 
2 very juicy; January, Feb- 
ruary, Ic. ä | 

Great Orange Pear—large round, of a 
whitiſh-yellow colour, the fleſh break- 
ing and tolerably good; end of Nowem- 
ber and December. 

Martin- dire, or Lord Martin Pear—large, 
oblong-turbinated, unequal, or on one 
ſide ſwelling in the middle, ſmooth, pur- 
pliſn and yellow; melting, juicy, and 
_— flavoured; December, January, 

C. 

Eaſter Bergamot large roundiſh-oblong, 
or top-ſhape, greeniſn- yellow, adſperſed 
with many rough protuberant ſpots; 
breaking, and ſweet juiced ; February, 
March, April, Sc. 

Spaniſh Boncretion—a large, handſome, 
pyramidal Pear, one fide purple or red, 
with many black ſpots, the other fide 
yellow, the fleſh breaking and rich; De- 
cember and January. 

Small Winter Beurre—a ſmall oblongiſh 
Pear, yellowiſh, ſpotted with red ; melt- 
ing, rich-juicy ; — 2 and January. 


Eaſter St. Germain Pear--moderately-large, 
long, and greeniſh ; melting and rich- fla- 
voured ; February, March, or April. 

Holland Bergamot —a large, roundiſh, 

ſh Pear; tender, juicy, and high- 
avoured ; keeps good till March or April. 

German Muſcat — middle-fize, cblong- 
roundiſh, ruſſetty and red; melting, but- 
tery, and muſky-flavoured; March, 
April, till May. 

St. Auſtin Pear—middling-large, oblong. 
iſh, of a citron-yellow colour, ſpotted 
with red; tender, and moderately juicy ; 
December till January or February. 

Golden End of Winter—large, roundiſh, 
or almoſt globular, yellow fpotted with 
red; January till March. 

Winter Citron Pear—moderately large, 
roundiſh citron, or orange - ſnape, and 
of a yellow colour; the fleſh rather dry, 
but good for baking; December to March, 

Pound Pear, Black Pear of Worceſter, or 
Parkinſon's Warden—very large, ob- 
long-turhinate, a bf a darkiſh, 
obſcure red, on one tide, the other green- 
iſh ; hard and auſtere; principally for 
baking, ſtewing, &c. Nowember to March. 

Union Pear, or Uvedale's St. Germain— 
very large, long-pyramidal ſhape, moſtly 
deep-green, or ſometimes reddiſh next 
the ſun; the fleſh hard, but excellent 
for baking, &c. Nowember to April. 

Cadilac Pear—large, roundiſh-turbinate, 
moſt part yellowiſh, and reddiſh next 
the ſun ; the fleſh hard and juicy, but 
rather auſtere ; generally, eſteemed for 
baking, ſtewing, &c. November to March 
or April. 

Double-flowered Pear —large, ſhort, and 
roundiſh, ſmooth, and yellowiſh, and 
purple - red on the fide next the ſun ; the 
fleſh rather hard, better for baking than 
eating raw; December to April or May. 


The foregoing being ſhort deſcriptions of the prin- 
cipal varieties of Pears, the following conſiſts both of 


ſummer, autumn, and winter kinds, as in the foregoing . 


lit, are alſo moſtly good ſorts ; ſhall mention their ge- 
nerally-known names and times of ripening. 


Katherine Pear; end of July and beginning 
of Auguſt. | 

Orange Bergamot; Sevrember, 

Lemon Pear ; September. 

St. James's Pear; September. 

Lord, Cheyne's Pear; September. 

Red Admitable ; September and O ober. 
Crawford 
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Crawford Pear; September and Odlober. 

French Bergamot ; October. 

Brocas's Bergamot ; Odtober. 

Auchen Pear; October. | 

Grey Good Wife; O#ober. 

Ganſil's Bergamot; Ober. 

Pear Piper; September and October. 

Scotch Bergamot ; September and October. 

Trumpet Pear; September ana October. 

Vicar Pear; September and October. 
Echaſſery; Newember, December, Cc. 

Carliſle Pear; October. 

Chatea du Roi Bergamot; October. 

Blood Pear; October, November, December, 

e. 

Carmelite Pear; October, November, De- 

cember, fc. | 

Winter Bergamot; O&ober, November, De- 
cember, & 1 | 
| Seven-elbowed Portugal Pear; O&ober, 
Movember, December, Ic. 

Terling Pear; October, November, Decem- 
Ber, Cc. 

Beurre blanc; Oeber, Cc. 

Beurre d'Ore; O&eber, Oc. 


Of the different varieties of Pears, the following 
being very large, and ſome too hard and auſtere to 
eat, till improved by culinary preparations, in baking, 
ſtewing, &, 


Pound Pear, or Black Pear of Worceſter. 
- Cadilac. © © | 
Union, or Uvedale's St. Germain. 
Double-flowered Pear. 
Winter Citron. 
Blood Pear. 


Or may alſo bake or ſtew any other large ſorts, ſuch 
as 


Winter Boncretion. 
Spaniſh Boncretion. 
Good Lewis. 

Holland Bergamot. 
Winter Thorn, &c. 


Thus far concludes the general regiſter of the fpe- 
cies and different varieties of Pears, eſpecially of the 
principal ſorts; as there are ſtill many more than is 
here enumerated, known in different parts of the king - 
dom by various names, peculiar to particular places; 
but as the foregoing liſt compriſes a _—_ aſſortment of 
principal varieties, from which to make a collection, 
more or leſs, of good kinds for planting, it would be 
ſuperfluous to add a number of inferior ſorts, or of 
others, not ſo generally known, of good qualities, 


The trees of all the varieties of Pears, are 
gated by grafting and inoculating the reſpective forty 
upon any kind of Pear ſtocks, raiſed from ſeed or 


. fuckers; and upon Quince ſtocks to have trees of ſmall. 
er or more moderate growth for walls, eſpaliers, and 


ſmall ſtandards; as more fully explained hereafter, un. 
der the article, the General Culture of the Pears and 
Apples. | 


2. Apple Kinds. 


Conſiſting of three ſpecies, one of which is the Con. 
mon Apple, (ſuppoſed originally the Crab) furniſhing 


many fine varieties of the fruit, attaining proper grouil 


for eating and culinary uſes, cyder, &c. from June, 
Jaly, and Auguſt, to the end of October; the ſummer 

inds, attaining perfe&ion before September, do not 
keep long, but the late forts keep good in winter, and 


ſome till next ſpring and ſummer; and of the other 


ſpecies, and ſome vaneties of the Common Apple, are 
alſo proper to plant for ornament. 


2. Py Ros Malus—{ Malus ) or Common Apple Tree. 


A moderate, deciduous tree, fifteen or twenty, to 
twenty-five feet high, generally with a ſpreading, 
branchy head—the leaves (middling ) ovate-oblong, and 
the edges ſawed; and umbellate bunches of reddith ro- 
ſaceous flowers, ſeſſile, or cloſe-fitting ; ſucceeded by 
large, roundiſh, and oblong fruit, umbilicated at the 
top, and moſtly hollowed at the baſe.—Native of mot: 
parts of Europe. ( Loamy or any common feil.) 


Farieties of the Tree. Common cultivated Apple Tree. 
—( Many varieties of the fruit, as hereafter.) 
Double-flowered Apple 'Tree. 

Wild 12 or Crab, with ſmall, round, 
very ſour fruit. 

Whatiſh-yellow-fruited Crab. 

Purple - fruited Crab. 

Stripe- leaved Crab. 

Dwarf, or Paradiſe Apple—a ſmall, ſhrub- 
like tree, with very ſmall fruit. 

Dutch Paradiſe Apple—larger and ſtrong- 


Er. 


Though of the above, the Crab and the Paradiſe 
Apples, are by ſome conſidered as diſtinct ſpecies, 23 
they generally come the ſame from ſeed, and which 
ſorts, are principally uſed for ſtocks, upon which to 

ft or bud the different varieties of the cultivated 
Apples; the Crab ſtocks being proper for large trees, 


and the Paradiſe ſtocks to form ſmall or dwarf trees; 
and are likewiſe admitted in pleaſure-ground planta- 
tions, for variety. 


Varieties 


ong- 


adiſe 
8, 23 
yhich 
h to 
rated 
rees, 
rees; 
anta- 


Jetits 


Dutch Codlin—large, o 
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Vat A's Fruit of the Cultivated Apple Tree. 


eſe are numerous, attajning perfection 
for uſe immediately off the trees, from 
— or July, to September, &c. in the 
ſummer and autumn kinds, but do not 
keep long; and in the winter apples, ac- 
quiring full growth in October, ſome 
both for immediate eating, and which, 
and the other different vaneties of that 
ſeaſon, being gathered and houſed, con- 


tinue in perfection one, two, or three, to 


ſeveral months, in the different ſorts; 
conſiſting of the following ſummer, au- 
tumn, and winter Apples— 
Gennetting, or June-eating —a ſmall, 
roundiſh, yellow and red fruit—for eat- 
ing ſometimes in the end of June and 
in July, when growing againſt a ſouth 
wall, and on ſtandards in uguſt. 
Codlin Apple, or Codlin—a middling, or 
largiſh oblong Apple, ſomewhat ang- 
led longitudinally, and of a greeniſh- 
yellow, or ripening to a yellowiſh and 
red colour; is generally the firſt Ap- 


ple for principal uſe—Joene and July in 


young growth, and of full maturity in 
_ Auguſt, ky 
Margarate Apple—a middle-ſize, round- 
aſh fruit, reddiſh next the ſun, the other 
ſide whitiſh-green; beginning of Auguſt. 
— fine Apple, 
much larger than the common Codlin, 
of a yellowiſh-green; excellent for culi- 
nary purpoſes; Auguſt and September. 
Summer Pearmain — a. largiſh, oblong, 
* red-ſtriped; Auguſt and Septem- 


Summer Calville — largiſh, oblong Ap- 
1 whitiſh-yellow; Auguſf and Sep- 
tember. 

Summer Rambour—a large, fine Apple, 
red and yellowiſh-green-ſtriped; end of 
Auguſt and in September, 

Summer Pippin—a middle-ſize, roundiſh 
Apple, of a yellowiſh colour; September 

and October. | 

Red Autumn Calville—a large, 3 
Apple, of a beautiful red next the ſun; 

ood for eating, baking, & c. Septem- 
„Ockaber, &c 

White Autumn Calville—largiſh, oblong, 

whitiſh-yellow Apple; September and 
*. OX ober 1 

Red Winter Calville ; Ofober, Nowemi?r, 
till March. 5 

None-Such—a middle - ſize, roundiſh, yel- 
lowiſh-green, and reddiſh Apple; Sep- 
tember, October, November, Se. 

Loan's' Pearmain—middle-fize, ohlong- 


iſh, handſome Apple,, beautifully red 
next the ſun, the other fide red-ſtnped; 
September, October, and November. 

Golden Rennet—a middle-fize, roundiſh, 
oblong, beautiful, fine. eating Apple, 
bright-red and yellowiſh ; September, or 
OZeber, to March, or longer. 

Aromatic Pippin—a middte-1ize, round- 
iſh-oblong Apple, ruſſetty- coloured next 
the ſun, of a fine aromatic flavour; Oc- 
tober, November, Oc. | 

Holland Pippin—a fine, large, oblong- 
roundiſh Apple, of a greeniſh-yellow, 

d both ior eating and culinary pur- 
poſes; October, November, till March. 

Golden Pippin—a ſmall, roundiſh-oval, 
fine eating Apple, of a golden-yellow 
colour, &c. Odaober, Nowember, till 
March or April. : | 

Pomme d' Anis, or Aniſe Apple—a mid- 
dle- ſiae, oblongiſh fruit, of a greyiſh - 
green; ſpicy-taſted, like aniſe- ſeeds; 
September, October, fc. | 

White, or French Rennet—a large, hand- 
ſome, roundiſh fruit, of a whitiſh-green, 
becoming yellowiſh when ripe, 
both as a deſert Apple, and for kitches 
uſes; October, November, to January. 


Violet Apple —moderately-large, round- 


= o__ . _ red 

ipes, of a violet fla- 

— October, Ke 

Tranſparent Apple —a middle-fize, round- 
iſh-oblong Gait, yellow-coloured, of a 
ſomewhat traniparent nature, eſteemed 
more for curioſity than eating; Septem- 
ber and October. | 


Quince Apple—a ſmalliſh, oval-oblong 


fruit, quince-ſhaped, ruſſet and yellow- 
iſh; September and October. 

White Coſtin—a largiſh, or middle-ſize, 
NN white Apple; September, Octo- 


„Oc. 
Kentiſh Pippin —a fine, large, oblong Ap« 
le, whitiſh-green, good both for eating 
Lakin » &c. Ofober, November, Decem- 
ber, 8 c. to March, 

Scarlet Pearmain—a handſome, large, ob- 
longiſh Apple, of a fine red colour, good 
for eating and kitchen uſes ; September, 

_ OXeber, — 5 Oe. : 

Golden Rufſet—a middle-fize, roundiſh 
Apple, of a yellowiſh and ruſſet colour; 
September, October, November, Cc. 

Autumn Ruflet—a large, roundiſh-oblong 
Apple, of a rufletty-yellowiſh colour; 
September, Odtober, and November. 

Winter, or Hertfordſhire Pearmain—a fine, 
* oblongiſh Apple, red 

on 
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on one fide, the other yellowiſh-red- 
ſtriped; October, November, Decem- 
ber, Cc. | 

Royal Ruſſet—a large, moſt excellent Ap- 
ple, roundiſh-oblong, broad at the bale, 
wholly of a deep-rufſet colour, ſome- 
times tinged with yellow, ſuperior for 
baking, boiling, and very good for eat- 
ing raw; October, November, to March 
or April. | 

Embroidered Apple—a moderately-large, 

 oblongiſh fruit, yellowiſh and broad red 
ſtripes ; October, November, December, &c. 

Grey Leadington Apple—a largiſh, hand- 
ſome, oblong fruit, of a 8 
colour, — * both for eating, baking, 
boiling, &c, Ogober, November, c. 

Piles Ruſſet—a middle-ſize, roundiſh-oval 
fruit, ruſſet colour on one fide, the 
other a darkiſh-green, of a ſharpiſh fla- 
vour; October, and all winter and ſpring, 


1 Kentiſh Pippin—a large, fine, oblong Ap- 


ple, of a N or colour ; Oc- 
tober, November, till ſpring. 

Norfolk Beefiin—a middle-{ize, oblong, 
reddiſh Apple; October, November, to 
January or February. 


Leathercoat Ruſſet a ſmaller, middle- 


ſize, roundiſh apple, dark ruſſetty 
green, of a ſharply acid flavour ; Ne- 
vember, and all winter and ſpring. 
Wheeler's Ruſſet—a good, middle-ſize, 
.. roundiſh Apple, ſomewhat flat, of a 
lightiſh t, and pale-yellow colour ; 
October, and all winter and ſpring. 


Stone Pippin—a middle-ſize, roundiſh, 
_  - whitiſh, hard Apple, for long __ ; 


October, all winter and ſpring, ti 
or Tune, ; 
Monſtrous Rennet—a very large, oblong- 
iſh Apple, reddiſh on one fide, the 
other fide greeniſh ; 1 for 
baking, boiting, &c. October, Novem- 
ber, and December. | | 
Nonpareil—a moſt eſtimable eating A 
ple, ſmaller-middling-fize, roundiſh and 
Rat, of a ruſſetty- green colour; Oxrfeber 
or November, or all winter and ſpring, 
n 


May 


| _ Green Nonpareil—a larger, round- 


Apple, of a brighter, ruſſet-green 


colour; October and November, till 


Jprin 


Royal . fine, oblongiſn 
Apple, reddiſh. and yellow; October 


and November. 

Cour-pendu, or Hanging Body—an ex- 
ceeding large, oblong Apple, with ſe- 
veral longitudinal, riſing angles or 


Pomme Pigeonette; Ofober, c. 


ridges, and reddiſh on one ſide, the other 
a * colour; having a long, ſlender 
ſtalk, that the fruit is always in a pen- 


dulous, or hanging poſition ; Ochober, 


November, Oc. 


WhiteCour-pendu; October, November, r. 


Rennet Griſe—a middle-fize, roundih. 
oblong Apple, of a deep greyilh green, 
or one fide tinged with yellow; October 
and November. 

Pomme D'apis—a fmalliſh, roundiſh Ap. 
ple, bright-purple and yellowiſh-green, 
very beautiful, with a firm fleſh ; Sen- 
tember, October, November, Cc. 

Kirton, or Kirk- Town Pippin—a middle. 

ſize, roundiſh Apple, of a whitiſh-yel. 
low colour; Ocober, November, and 
moſt part of winter. 

Kitchen Rennet—a fine, large, roundiſh. 
oblong Apple, of a yellowiſh colour ; 
October, November, r. 

Winter- greening—a largiſh, roundiſſi- ob- 
long, green Apple, principally for 
kitchen purpoſes; October, November, 
and moſt part of winter, | 

Winter Rembourge—a large, fine Apple, 
yellowiſh-green, and red; October, 
November, and great yore of winter, 

Two-Year Apple — a ſmalliſh, roundiſh 
fruit, of a ruſſetty colour, hanging on 
the trees till the ſecond year; valued 

. Chiefly as a — che 

Fig Apple—ſo called, as ſuppoſed, like 
the fig, not to have any viſible, or con- 
ſpicuous, previous flower, or which is 
very ſmall and fugacious or quick-fad- 
ing, ſoon dropping, before it is general- 
ly obſerved. hs 


The above lift compriſes the names and 


ſhort deſcriptions of the ſizes, ſhapes, 
eolours, &c. of the principal varieties 
of apples; the following are alſo cut- 
tivated in different places, and many of 
them very good fruit, deſerving of cul- 
ture where plenty of room to admit a 
large collection; ſhall juſt mention their 
names and times of perfection. 


Summer Stubbard 3 Auguf and September. 


Summer Ruſſet; Auguſ and September. 
Summer Qgeening; Auguft and September, 
Kentiſh. Codlin ; Auguft and September. 


Lemon Pippin; September, October, fc. 


Virgin Apple; September, October, &c. 

Newton Pippin 3 QZober to January, Fe- 
bruary, fe, | 

Pomme de Gelee;- O2eober, A6. 


John 
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' John Apple; October, and all winter, till 


May or Tune, 


Lawman's Apple; October, and all winter, 


till May or Tune. 
Lord Hay's Golden Pippin; OZeber, &Fc. 
Spitſenberg Apple; November, December, 
to April or May. 
Spencer's Pippin; October, November, till 
ring. 
Cats Head; very large, roundiſb-oblon 
October, ee bf ſpring. ” ox 
Pipy Ruſſet; O&eter, November, till ſpring, 
Achlam Ruſſet; Of#ober, Nowember, Oc, 
Margil Apple; October, November, Oc. 
Engliſh Rennet; October, c. 
Autumn Rennet; September, Cc. 
Barnard's Baking Apple; October, Novem- 
ber, December, Sc. 
Glory of the Weſt Apple; Octaber, Novem- 
ber, December, G. 
Queen Charlotte Apple; October, c. 
French Pippin; Oc ober, November, De- 


cember, Sc. 
Black Pippin; O.7ober, November, Decem-. 
4er, Oe. 

Salmon Apple; O7ober, November, De- 
cember, Oc. 

Kentiſh Wilding ; O7ober, November, De- 

 cember, Se. | 

Partridge Apple; O.7ober, Nowember, De- 
cember, Tc, =» 

Coſtard Apple; Ofober, November, De- 
cember, 22 

Norfolk Paradiſe ; Ofeber, November, De- 
cember, Tec. 

Gilliflower Apple; O7ober, November, De- 
cember, SW. 


Pomme du Roi; Oc eber, November, De- 
cember, Cc. ä 
Aromatic Ruſſet; O Feber, November, De- 
cember, Oc. 

American Apple: October, September, Ic. 
Drap d'or; September and Odtober. 
Spaniſh Rennet; October, Cc. 

Canada Rennet; Odeber, Oc. 

Norfolk Storing; October, November, De- 


cember, Oc. 


The following are eſteemed principally as cyder Ap- 


ples, though any of the others of the autumn and win- 


ter kinds, where plentiful, may alſo be uſed for the 
lame occaſion | 


Red-ſtreak Apple; Over, Nowember, Ac. 


Devonſhire Royal Willing ; O. ober, Ne- 
vember, c. 

Gennet Meyle; O:7eber, November, Ce. 

Everlaſting 2 October, November, 


December, c. 
White-Sour: Odeber, Nevember, Decem- - 
ber 5 E.. 


John Apple; October, November, Decem 
ber, Oc. 
e pple; October, November, De- 


- C , 


c. 
Styre Apple; October, November, Decem- 
ber, Oc. | 


Herefordſhire Under-leaf; October, No- 

- wember, December, Se. 

Wood-Cocks; OzZober, November, De- 
cember, Sc. : 

Fox-Whelps, with ſeveral others, chiefly 
known in the cyder countries; Oooer, 


November, December, Oc. 


Thus far ſiniſhes the general catalogue of the prin- 
= or moſt generally known and eſteemed varieties 
of Apples; the trees of which are all propagated and 
continued the ſame, by grafting the diffrent reſpective 
ſorts upon the ſtocks of any of the Apple kind, raiſed. 
principally from the ſeed or kernels of the fruit; or 
ſome by 23 raiſed to two, three, or four, to five, 
ſix, or ſeven feet high, for graſting them for ſtandard- 
trees, eſpaliers, &c. generally uſing Paradiſe or Cod- 
lin ſtocks to form ſmall or moderate trees; and on free 


| ſtocks, as thoſe raiſed from the kernels of crabs, or 


any kind of Apples, indifferently, for common large 


trees, eſpecially full ſtandards; and all of which com- 


mence bearing in two, three, four, or five years after 
grafting 3 as explained in the article of their general 
culture. i 


Of the foregoing general liſt of the different varie- 
ties of cultivated Apples, ſhould allot a proper aſſort- 
ment of the beſt meddling and ſmaller kinds, for eat- 
ing, or deſert Apples; ſuch as ſome of the Gennetting 
and Margarate Apples, for early eating; with ſome of 
the other ſummer kinds to attain maturity in ſueceſ- 
ſion; and for general eating Apples in autumn, 
winter, &c. have a more plentitul ſupply of the Pear- 
mains, Golden Rennets, Golden Pippins, Holland Pip- 
pins, Aromatic Pippins, Nonpareils, ſome beſt Ruſſets, 
and ſome other principal ſorts; and for kitchen Ap- 
ples, allot plenty of the common Codlins for the ear- 
lieſt, ſome Dutch and Kentiſh Codlins, large Rennets, 
Ruſſets, the Holland, and other large Pippins, Pear- 
mains, &c. and where required for cyder, may either 
allot, principally, a collection of the varieties men- 
tioned before, under the liſt of Cyder Apples; or any 
others of the autumn and winter kinds in the general 
liſt, where plentiful to ſpare from other occaſions, may 
alſo be employed for making cyder. 


The ns. are other ſpecies of the Apple kind, 
and cultivated chiefly for variety and curioſity. 


3. Prxus (Malus) coronaria—Cororatel odorous- 
flowering Wild Apple, commonly called Sweet- 
ſcented Virginia Crab. 


A ſmaller tree, * or twelve, to * — 
2 131 
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Eigh—the leaves Cmidaling) oblong-ovate, ſawed-an- 
gulated, and umbels of ſweet-ſcented flowers, pedun- 
culated or foot-ſtalked; ſucceeded by ſmall roundiſh 
Apples, ripe in September, &c.—Native of Virginia. 
( dny common ſoil. ) | | , 


Varieties Common Deciduous Sweet-ſcented Crab, 
Ever-green Sweet-ſcented Crab. 


4. Prxvs Malus) baccata—PBerried-Fruited Apple, 
commonly called Siberian Crab. 


A ſmall deciduous tree, five or ſix, to eight or ten 
feet high— the leaves (/malliſh, light- green) oblong 
and ſawed; and crouded peduncles of whitiſh flowers, 
ucceeded by very ſmall berry-like Apples, reddiſh 
and yellow; Auguſt and September Native of Sibe- 
ria and America. ( Any common foil.) 


: Variety,—Red American Crab— very ſmall, round- 
ih, berry-like, deep-red Apple, thick- 
ly crouded on the branches. 


Theſe two laſt ſpecies and varieties of Apples, are 
eultivated principally for variety and curioſity, as be- 
fore obſerved: the Sweet · vented Virginia Crab is intro- 
duced in ſhrubberies, &c. as a flowering-ſhrub, and 
ſometimes for its fruit, by way of variety, atoreſaid ; and 

occaſionally uſed for ſtocks, on which to graft the other 

principal ſorts of Apples, in order to have them of 
moderate growth for eſpaliers and ſmall ſtandards; and 
the Siberian Crab is eligible to cultivate for its fruit, 
which both appear curious in its growth on the trees, 
and makes a pretty variety in a deſert; comes early in 
autumn, and 1s agreeably flavoured; and the trees be- 
ing of ſmall growth, are cultivated in dwarf-ſtand- 
ards in borders and in pots; likewiſe occaſionally in 
eſpaliers and wall-trees, and is alſo ſometimes planted 
in ſhrubberies. 


Theſe ſorts may be raiſed from ſeed; but in order 
to have them continued more permanent in their re- 
ſpective kinds, and to flower and bear ſooner, it is 
adviſeable to propagate them principally by grafting 
or inoculating them upon ſeedling-ftocks of their own, 
or on the Paradiſe Apple, or Codlin; or may alſo be 
raiſed by layers and cuttir- zs. 


Nuinee Kinds, (Cyyon1a.) 
5. Pravs Cydenia—(Cydonia) or Quince Tree, 


A moderate or ſmall deciduous tree, growing twelve 
to fifteen or eighteen feet high, with very {lender 
branches—the leaves (middling) ovate intire, fome- 
what downy, or hoary underneath; and roſaceous 


flowers produced fingly at the fides of the ſmaller 


branches; ſucceeded. by large, roundiſh and oblong, 
yellow fruit; ripe in September and Oftober.—Native 
of Auſtria, near the Danube, &c. (Miſt or any foil,) 


Varieties, —Apple-ſhape Quince ; September and Oc. 

teber. | 

Pear-ſhape Quince ; Seprember and Oc. 
tober. 

Portugal Quince—large, roundiſb, and of 
ſuperior quality; September and October. 

Eatable Quince—the pulp ſeft and eatalli; 
September and October. 


Theſe fruit, when ripe, impart a ſtrong, fragrant 
odour, but moſtly hard and auſtere; uſeful principally 
for kitchen purpoſes, in baking, ſtewing, &c. and for 
making Marmalade and Quince Wine. 


The Quince Trees are raiſed both by grafting and 
budding the deſired varieties upon their own or Pear 
ſtocks, and alſo by ſuckers, layers, and cuttings of 
the young ſhoots; but thoſe raiſed by grafting and 
budding will bear ſooner than the others ; each method 
as hereafter explained. 


Theſe trees are alſo in much eſtimation for ſtocks 
on which to graft and bud Pears, to form trees of mode. 
rate growth, eſpecially for walls and eſpaliers, and will 
generally bear ſooner than thoſe on free or Pear ſtocks, 


Culture of the Pears and Apples, 


The Pear and Apple Trees, in their numerous re- 
ſpective varieties, being not only ſpecies of the ſame 
Genus or family, but alſo ſimilar in their nature of 
growth, temperature, ard mode of bearing, that one 
method of general culture 1s nearly applicable to the 
whole in their different ſtages of growth, ſhall, there- 
fore, give the eſſential directions for their cultivation 
under one principal head, relative to the methods 
of propaganen, raiſing, planting, proning, train- 
ing, &c. both for ſtandard-trees, eſpaliers, and wall- 
trees, with neceſſary diſtinctive intimations regard- 
ing the reſpective merits and other particulars relat- 
ing to the trees and fruit, &c. of each of theſe two 
ſpecies; and as they are cultivated in ſtandard-trees, 

enerally for principal planting, to furniſh the main 
fopplies of fruit, and in eſpalier and wall-trees, afore- 
ſaid, to obtain their reſpective fruits in a ſuperior 
degree of maturity, ſhall explain each method under 
its proper head. | 


The trees are raiſed or propagated by grafting and 
budding the defired or intended ſorts upon ſtocks of 
their own kind; that is, Pears are grafted or inocu- 
lated upon any ſort of ſeedling Pear flocks raiſed from 
kernels of the fruit, and ſometimes fuckers from 
the roots of Pear Trees; and both of which ſtocks 

being 
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bei erally ſtrong growers, are principally to graft 
jr 01 for full * ds, and — — of large 
growth, and upon Quince ſtocks, to form ſmaller trees, 
or of moderate growth, for principal wall-trees and 
eſpaliers, and to bear ſooner; and Apples, raiſed prin- 
cipally by grafang, are | ny upon ſecdling-ſtocks, 
raiſed from the kernels of any ſort of Apples or Crabs, 
which, being of a free growth, are proper for common 
large trees, and upon Codlin and Paradiſe ſtocks, to 
have ſmaller and dwarf-trees, and that they may ſooner 
commence bearers; and in all of which, both Pears 
and Apples, when the trees, after being grafted or 
budded, have formed heads of one, two, or three, to 
four or five years growth, they are proper for final 
planting in the places intended, and will * bear- 
ing, ſome at three, four, or five years old, others 
longer before they attain that ſtate, eſpecially Pears; 
and all of which, by grafting and budding, produce 
fruit the ſame as that of the parent trees of the re- 
ſpective varieties from which the grafts and buds were 
obtained; hence comes the utility of grafting, &c. 
for although the trees may be raiſed from ſeed, i. e. 
the kernels of the fruit, and by which all the fine va- 
rieties were firſt accidentally obtained, it is long be- 
fore they commence bearers; and even then, though 
raiſed from ſeed of the fineſt Pears and Apples, they 
ſeldom produce the ſame kind of fruit in return, but 
vary to other ſorts, and probably not one tree in 
twenty give fruit inheriting any deſirable property's 
but when any new varieties of good fruit from 
ſeedling-trees occur, they being propagated by graft- 
ing or budding them on proper ſtocks, as above de- 
ſcribed; they are multiplied aud continued invariably 
the ſame; as is the caſe with all or moſt other defira- 
ble varieties of fruits; and the trees ſo raiſed, always 
bear ſome years ſooner than ſeedling-plants, 


But, for immediate planting, the trees may be had, 
ready raiſed, at the public nurſeries, in full collec- 
tion, or as required, in different varieties, of two or 
three years old, or more, or that are advanced to a 
bearing ſtate, to produce fruit the firſt year, and may 
be planted any time in open weather, from October 
till the end of March: the ſtandards planted twenty to 


thirty, or ſixty feet aſunder, and the eſpalier and wall- 


trees fifteen to eighteen or twenty feet diſtance. 


All the varieties of Pears and Apples, in the 
different orders of training, bear their fruit upon 
ſmall, natural ſpurs; or curſors, being ſhort, thick, 
floots, of about half an inch, to one or two inches 


long, arifing on the fides and ends of the general 


branches, commencing when of three or four, to five 


or ſix June old, ſeldom ſooner in Pears; or ſometimes 
e 


trees, are eight or ten years before they begin 


thoſe, grafted on 


in the 
to form tolerable bearers, eſpecial 


crab or free ſtocks; but when on Quince ſtacks, they 
often bear in half the time; as allo Apples, which, 


grafted. on Codlin and Paradiſe. flocks, often com- 
mence bearing in two or three years; and in all of 
which, the ſame branches and frnt-fpurs continue ma- 
ny years fruitful, and, according as the branches en- 


creaſe in length, they multiply in the number of 


fruit-ſpurs, continued quite to the extremities, and 
often formed at the termination thereof, if permitted 
to extend in their full growth; and, according as the 
trees encreaſe in age conſiderably, they bear moſtly 
towards the upper and extreme parts of the ſmaller 
branches; though, in the wall and eſpalier- trees, by 
proper 9 and training, to cut out naked and bar- 
ren, old wood, having young, advancing ſhoots to 
ſupply the place, they are continued fruitful the whole 
length of the branches; and it ſhould therefore he re- 
membered, in performing the occaſional or neceſſary 
pruning, that the branches and ſhoots of theſe trees 
muſt not be ſhortened, but permitted to extend always 
fully in ſtandards, alſo in eſpalier and wall-trees, as 
far as room admits. | 


As Pear and Apple Trees furniſh many different va- 
rieties of their reſpective fruits, moſt. valuable, uſeful 
and profitable, both for eating in their natural. ſtate, 
and for many principal culinary purpoſes, in baking, 
boiling, &c. occaſionally, great part of the year; 
and for making cyder and perry, 3% trees merit cul- 
ture more abundantly than moſt others of the eatable 
fruit-bearing tribe, as being not only ſuperior. in their 
productions for domeſtic occaſions, but alſo very pro- 
fitable to cultivate in conſiderable plantations, in gar- 
dens, orchards, parks, fields, &c. for public ſupply in 
the markets and other occafions,, as may be required, 
or convenient, 


It is therefore adviſeable to admit plenty of theſe 
trees, according to the extent of room which the re- 
ſpective gardens and orchards, and other grounds 
wherein they are .intended afford ; generally allot 
larger portion, in ſtandards, to produce the princi 
ſupplies of fruit for general uſe, both for domeſtic | 
occaſions and public . conſumption, where required ; 
and have alſo a collection of the principal or moſt eſ. 
teemed varieties, in eſpaliers, to obtain the fruit in 
greater perfection; likewiſe to have ſome. fineſt ſorts 
of Pears in wall-trees, for the ſame adyantage as in 
the eſpaliers, in a ſuperior degree ; and 8 allot 
a few trees of the choĩceſt eating Apples, to plant on 
ſouth or weſt and eaſterly walls, for early ripening in 
the forward ſorts, or in others to acquire a ſaperiar 
flavour: however, as all the varieties of Pears and 
Apples attain ood maturity on ſtandard-trees and ef. 
paliers, ſhould allot plenty of theſe where, room ad- 
mits, generally moſt abundantly in ſtandards; and in 
which have principally more of Apples than. Pears, 
as being the moſt generally uſeful fruit, and obtained 
in longer ſuccefſion, in —4 perfection and abundance ; 


bu not omitting ig hade Jams propprneval quantity of 
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Pear Trees, or nearly equal to that of the Apples, if 
thought expedien:. 


In the intention of planting Pears and Apples, no 
time ſhould be omitted, not to loſe a ſeaſon or more, 
eſpecially as it ſhould be confidered that it will be ſe- 
veral years before the trees begin to produce any to- 
lerable quantity of fruit, and in which, the Pears are 
generally longer than the Apples. | 


The trees of all the ſorts thrive in any common 
foil of a garden, or in ground of ſunilar quality, in 
_ orchards, fields, hedge-rows, &c. | 


As Pears conſiſt of a great variety of fine eating 
fruit, defirably-valuable for uſe in ſummer, autumn, 
and winter, both for eating, baking, ſtewing, &c. 
and alſo, where in conſiderable quantity, are of much 
eftimation for making perry, the trees ſhould be ad- 
mitted in collection of different varieties, more or 


leſs, according to room, in gardens, orchards, &c. to 


plant in ſtandards, wall-trees, and eſpaliers; the ſum- 
mer and autumn kinds, attaining perfection for eating 
immediately off the trees in thoſe ſeaſons, and will 
not keep long, eſpecially the ſummer Pears, ripening 
in July and Auguſt, which ſeldom keep good but a 
. Few days ; hut the autumn kinds, attaining maturity in 
September and beginning of October, will keep long- 
er, though ſome of the forward varieties of that 
ſeaſon continue only two or three weeks, and ſome of 
the later ſorts near-double that time, ſerving for uſe 
till the winter Pears are in perfection; the winter 
Pears acquiring full growth on the trees, the begin- 
ning, middle, and towards the latter end of October, 
for gathering; few ſorts, however, for immediate eat- 
ing, except for culinary uſes, and being houſed, be- 
come mellow as they lie in the fruitery; attaining per- 
fection in the different varieties, in regular ſucęeſſion, 
during the winter, &c. from November and em- 
ber, till March, April, and May. 


So that of the Pears, may plant plentifully in full 
and other ſtandards, both of the ſummer, autumn, and 
winter kinds, for the principal production, planted in 

ardens, orchards, &c. twenty, to thirty or forty 
Let aſunder; and ſome of the beſt varieties allot for 
eſpaliers, for producing fruit in ſuperior perfection, 
planted in the outward borders of the kitchen garden, 
&c. in a row, fifteen to eighteen or twenty feet diſ- 
tance; and likewiſe, ſome of the moſt eſteemed ſorts, 
in wall-trees, of the ſummer and autumn kinds, planted 
the ſame diftance as the efpaliers, ſome upon ſouth, 
and others on eaſt and weſt walls, to ripen fruit early, 
and in ſucceſſion, of improved growth and rich fla- 
vour; allotting alſo a larger portion of the principal 
eating winter Pears, on walls of the ſame aſpects, to 
aitain all poſſible perfection of full growth, that they 
ma) keep well after heing gathered, and acquire good 


ſeaſon; o 
introduced more abundantly in every garden, and in 
orchards, hedge- rows, &c. than of moſt other fruit- 


maturity of mellowneſs and rich flavour, more effec. 
tually, according to their reſpective kinds in different 
varieties. | | | | 


All the varieties of Pear Trees are raiſed or propa. 
gated by grafting or budding the intended ſorts u 
any kind of Pear ſtocks, raiſed from the ſeed or ker. 
nels of the fruit and ſuckers; forming what are cal. 
led free ſtocks of ſtrong growth, for large trees or full 
ſtandards, &c. or for extenſive eſpaliers and wall-trees; 
and on Quince ſtocks to have ſmaller trees, both for 
ſtandards, wall-trees, aid eſpaliers; and which alſo 
2 become bearers than thoſe on Crab or free 
Ocks. N f 


Or all the ſorts, or any deſired varieties, may be 
procured at the nurſeries, ready raiſed, of a proper 
grow ch for immediate planting; or may occaſionally 
obtain ſuch as are well advanced towards bearing; 
or that are fully arrived to that ſtate, where required 
to have bearing-trees as ſoon as poſſible. . 


That as Pear Trees are generally ſeveral years be- 
fore they bear, no time ſhould be loſt in the deſign for 
raiſing or planting, as they are commonly longer than 
moſt other fruit- trees before they bear in any tolerable 
abundance; as generally from the time of grafting, &c. 
ir is five or ſix years, or ſometimes longer, before they 

ive fruit; eſpecially when grafted on Crab or free 
Rocks, which occaſions their aſſuming a ſtronger growth; 
running more conſiderably to wood than | thoſe on 
Quince ſtocks; for thoſe latter being of a very mo- 
derate growth, the trees grafted — 1 thereon, 
not running ſo greatly to wood, ſoon commence bear- 
ers; ſo that it may be proper both to have ſome work- 
ed on free ſtocks, for larger trees in full ſtandards, and 
for extenſive wall and eſpalier-trees, as before ob- 
ſerved; and others on Quince ſtocks, for ſmall ſtand- 
ards, .and for general eſpalier and wall-trees, and to 
bear ſooner. | 


Apples being a ſuperior valuable fruit, in a more ex- 
tenſive ae than the Pears, of great uſe at moi 
the year, the trees in ſtandards ſhould be 


trees; and where good extent of ground, have great 
plenty of the ſtandards aforeſaid for the principal pro- 
duction; and to allot a portion of the principal bo 

for eſpaliers in gardens, to produce fruit in ſuperior 
goodneſs in growth and flavour; generally, in the 


whole, have an aſſortment of the ſummer, autumn, and 


winter kinds, as much as room admits, to obtain 


the fruit in proper ſucceſſion from the earlieſt to the 
lateſt ſeaſon; the ſummer and autumn Apples being 


proper for uſe immediately off the trees, from June 
and July till Oftober; ſome in young growth in 
22 or Jaly, quarter or half grown, as in Coc- 
ins, &c. to uſe in ſeveral culinary occaſions; and, 

in 


Orts 
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their more advanced ſtate; in the end of Jul and 
in Auguſt, &c. ſeveral ſorts are proper, h for 
the ſame purpoſes, and attain ſome degree of ma- 
turity for eating in their natural ftate, as table 
or deſert fruit, as obſerved of the Pears: though 
none of theſe early forts, even when full grown, will 
keep long, only a few days, or a week or two, or 
but little more; but the autumn kinds, acquiring full 
wth in September, conſiſting of many principal 
rts, are in perfection, both for immediate eating off 
the trees, and, that when gathered, will keep ſeveral 
weeks; and the late or winter Apples, attaining matu- 
rity of full growth, principally by the latter end of 
September, and in r, proper both for preſent 
uſe, and being then gathered, houſed, and thickly 
covered with dry ſtraw, will keep in good perfection 
two or three months, or more; and ſome ſorts will 
continue ſound and good till May or June following ; 
or ſome, even till the production of young Apples for 
uſe the enſuing ſummer, 


And therefore, as the varieties of Apples are very 
profitable fruit, both for many uſeful culinary pur- 
poſes in baking, boiling, &c. and for eating, and of 

at value for making cyder, that where eligible 
cope of ground in gardens, orchards, parks, hedge- 
rows, &c, ſhould have plenty of the trees in ſtand- 
ards, planted twenty or thirty, to forty feet diſtance, 
or more, according to room; as likewiſe in gardens 
have a portion of the fineſt ſorts in eſpaliers, planted 
in the borders of the kitchen garden, &c. next the 
walks, in a row, fifteen to eighteen or twenty feet diſ- 
tance, to have their branches trained to the eſpalier 
or trellis of poſts and rails, in the manner of wall- 
trees; or likewiſe a few of the fineſt early Apples may 
be trained againſt walls, 


In planting a collection of Apple Trees, more or 
lefs, ſhould generally allot ſome good portion of Cod- 
lins in ſtandards, as being the firſt moſt uſeful Ap- 
ples, for kitchen uſes particularly, or for eating when 
of advanced growth; and the trees being moderate 
ſhooters, not ſpreading conſiderably, they may be 
planted cloſer than the larger ſtandard-trees, and will 
ſoon become plentiful bearers. | 


All the ſorts of Apples are propagated by grafting 


the reſpective varieties upon Crab or any kind at Appls 


ſtocks raiſed from the kernels of the fruit, which being 
what are called Crab or free ſtocks, are principally for 
larger ſtandard-trees, and occaſionally for eſpaliers, 
when required to have any of extenſive growth; and 
others are grafted upon Codlin ſtocks, raiſed from 
ſuckers from the roots, &c. of old trees, which being of 
more moderate growth than free ſtocks, are more pro- 
per for ſmall or moderate flandards, and principal eſ- 
palier- trees; and upon Paradiſe and Siberian Crab 
ſocks, being of dwarf growth, are proper to form 


with ſhort ſtems, fix, ſeven, or 


ſmall or dwarf ſtandards, and for eſpaliers of ſmall ex- 
tenſion, and to bear ſooner than on ſtronger ſtocks; 
and in all of which, the grafting is always performed 
in the ſpring: the grafts ſhoot the. ſame year; and 
when of one or two, to three, four, or five years old, 
from grafting, are -proper for planting finally in the 
phone where they are intended to remain, and wilt 

in to bear in two, three, or four years; gene- 
rally ſooneſt in thoſe on Codlin and Paradiſe ftocks, 
more particularly the latter, which ſometimes com- 
mence bearers the ſecond or third year; but thoſe on 
large ſtrong ſtocks, running more ſtrongly to wood, 
are longer — they bear. | 


But, as obſerved of the Pears, young trees of all, 
or any of the prey varieties & Apples for unme- 
diate planting, may be had at the common nurſery-gar- . 
dens, in perfection; either in young growth, with 
ſmall branchy heads, of one, two, or three years old 
from grafting, or in a more advanced growth, as may 
be required; and ſuch as are become bearers, to pro- 
duce fruit immediately, or the firſt year of planting. 


Pear and Apple Trees, in their different orders of 
training, conſiſt of full ſtandards, half ſtandards, dwarf 
ſtandards, eſpaliers, and wall- trees; the ſtandard- tree: 
being ſuch as are planted detached in the open ground, 
to branch out every way, 2 moſt of the full 
ſtandards being trained with a tall ſtem, ſix or ſeven 
feet high, to branch out at that height, and form large 
heads, for the general production of fruit; half ſtand- 
ards in three, four, or ſive feet ſtems, to branch out in 
lower heads for occaſional planting; and dwarf ſtandards 
eight inches, to one or 
two feet, to grow in ſmall, low heads, to plant occafi» 
onally, in borders and ſmall com ents; and the 
eſpalier and wall-trees, being fuch as have the 
branches regularly trained, the former to a. trellis of 
ſtakes and rails, and the latter to walls,. are trained 
with a low ſtem, fix or eight inches, to branch out 
near the ground, to furniſh the-eſpalier and wall with a: 
regular e "4 of r the bottom 
apward; or ſometimes for high walls, Pears, in particu- 
lar, are trained in half. PTR wall-trees, with tall 
ſtems, four or five, to fix or ſeven feet, to branch out at 


that height, to elevate the branches accordingly. 


The full ſtandards, being ſuch as are trained with a tall 
fingle ſtem, ſix or ſeven feet high, are generally work+ 
ed on free ſtocks, which being run up. tall are grafted or 
budded. at: that height; or ſometimes Pears, &c. are 
budded low, and run up with a ſingle ſhoot for a ftem, 
and in either method, having the ſtem tall, clean, and 


ſingle, to branch out above, at the afore-mentioned 


height, forming the firſt ſet of branches, fix or, ſeven 
feet from the ground, that the head may be elevated 
both to admit the benefit of the free air, ſun, &. 


underneath; and that. the ſpreading branches being 
At 


- 
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at a diſtance from the earth, gives liberty for the culti- 
vation of the ground below, and the growth of under 
crops, either garden- plants, or graſs, corn, &c. and 
hkewiſe the branches being high, the fruit is more out 
of the reach of invaders; the head of branches per- 
mitted to extend freely every way, all round, in full 
growth, that in the proceſs of time they form a large 
expanſion, to produce confiderable ſupplies of fruit ac- 
cordingly; as ſometimes a ſingle tree, with a large, 
ſpreading and lofty head will produce one or two, to ſe- 
veral or many buſhels in a ſeaſon; and therefore, of full 
tandards, where plenty of room, ſhould be admitted 
abundantly both of Pears and Apples, in different va- 
rieties, to furniſh the principal crops of fruit for ge- 
feral ſupply, as all the ſorts will attain proper matu- 
rity on ſtandard-trees; and which, in their growth, ge- 
nexrally permitted to branch out in their natural order, or 
only to give occaſional pruning, to cut out caſual irre- 
gular- placed, and croſs-growing branches, and de ad 
wocd. 


Half ſtandard Pear and Apple Trees being ſuch as 
are trained occaſionally with middling ſtems, three, to 
four or five feet, the branches beginning at that height, 
and for which, ſome good ſorts are grafted on dwarf 
ſtocks, or thoſe that are but of moderate growth, as 
Pears upon Quince or Medlar ſtocks; and Apples on 
Codlin or ſometimes Paradiſe ſtocks, in order to have 
them advance with ſmall or moderate heads; and that, as 
thie branches commence lower than full ſtandards, they 
may not extend conſiderably to overſpread the ground; 
and likewiſe being on moderate ſtocks, the trees not 
fhooting ſtrongly to wood, will bear ſooner, and the 
heads being lower and of leſs extenfive —— ſhews 
the fruit in its growing ſtate, to better advantage; and 
admits of gathering ſome occaſionally by hand, more 
readily, when required, without climbing, &c. and 
therefore, on theſe conſiderations, ſome half ſtandards 
are admitted in gardens, more or leſs, as may be 
thought eligible; all permitted to branch out regu- 
larly every way, nearly in their natural manner, agree- 
able to the intimations mentioned for the full ſtand- 
ards, and they will bear fruit abundantly in all deſira- 
ble perfection. | 


Dwarf ſtandard Pear and Apple Trees being grafted 
or budded on ſmall ſtocks, are occaſionally introduced 
in ſmall and other gardens, both that they may take up 
Hut little room, and to have them ſoon become bearers, 
as likewiſe for variety and curioſity; they being raiſed 
with low ſtems, fix or eight inches, to one or two feet, 


or a yard high, by grafting and budding at theſe 

heights, u ee ſtocks; 7. e. the Pear graft. 
ed or budded upon Quince flocks, as formerly inti- 
mated; and the Apples on Paradiſe ſtocks, er the 
fmalleſt dwarf. trees; and on the Codlin ſtock, to have 


chem of a middling growth; and, in all of which, 
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the trees are intended to grow with low branchy head; 
commencing at one, two, or three feet at moſt from 
the ground; and to branch out regularly all round 
in a moderate expanfion, kept to three or four, to five 
or ſix feet extent; and are proper to plant in ſmall 
compartments, or in borders, &c. or ſome Apples on 
Paradiſe ſtocks, to plant occaſionally in pots; and thus 
in the whole, the trees, by being on dwarf ſtocks, ſhoot 
moderately, do not run much to wood, will bear ſoon 
and very agreeably, in fine fruit, and abundantly, ac. 
cording to their extent of branches. | 


Theſe dwarf-trees may be of any varieties of the 
choiceſt Apples and Pears, and of which, when deſired 
to have the trees of ſmalleſt growth, ſhould graft the 
Apples on Paradiſe ſtocks; and may be kept to two 
three, or four feet high; or grafted on Codlin ftocks, 
for larger dwarf-trees, may be kept to four, five, or {i 
feet; and Pears grafted or hudded upon Quince ſtock; 
will grow low and bear in two or three years; where. 
as thoſe upon free or Crab ſtocks run much to wood, 
and are often eight or ten years before they bear fruit. 


In this their dwarf growth, they are trained ſome. 
times with concave or hollow heads, the branches 
pruned out in the middle, the outward branches con- 
tinued in a ſomewhat circular order; and all ſhoot; 
that advance in the middle, pruned away to preſerve 
the concavity; others are trained with convex or full 
heads, having an upright leader advancing in the mid. 
dle, encouraged to branch out ſide-ways all round from 
the bottom m—_— and of which, cutting out their. 
regular and ſuper- abundant, and leave the others in 2 
regular manner, the lower ones longeſt, diminiſhing 
gradually above to promote the convexity in a ſome- 
what pyramidal form; and ſome are permitted to branch 
out from the bottom in ſeveral principal branches to 

in a natural order, and only cutting away caſual 
irregular growth, and to thin ſuch as are too abuu- 
dant or crondedly thick; likewiſe ſome dwarf- trees, 
particularly Pears, are trained with ſeveral branche; 
proceeding from near the bottom, and theſe trained 
in a ſpiral manner to ſtakes placed in the ground in a 
circular form round the tree, three, four, to five or 
ſix feet high. 


Thus dwarf ſtandard Apples and Pears, trained 
as above, may be planted in any principal outward 
borders adjoining main walks, in a row, ten to fifteen 
feet aſunder; or where ſtraitened for room, ſome 
dwarf-trees on Paradiſe ſtocks, may be planted only 
eight or ten feet diſtance; inthe whole, the branches 
generally permitted to advance moſtly in their ful 
growth, without much ſhortening, except where any 
aſſume an irregular direction, or extend too conſi- 
derably in length beyond the others of the general 
expanſion, orthat exceed the intended limits of growth; 

| or 
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or, likewiſe, to prune out caſual ill- placed, and ſu- 

r- abundant branches, and ſuch as grow acroſs the 
others in a diſorderly manner; and generally, in per- 
forming any occaſional ſhortening of too- advanced 
branches, ſhould cut to ſome lower, moderate ſhoot, 
if any occur that do not exceed the bounds; or if 
none, cut occaſionally, either to a lateral fruit-ſpur, 
or a ſhoot-bud; but, except in ſuch inſtances of par- 
ticular branches rambling conſiderably from the others, 
it is moſt adviſeable to preſerve them at their natural 
length, and they will furniſh fruit-ſpurs all along the 
ſides to the extremity. 


Though ſometimes dwarf Apple ſtandards, on Pa- 
radiſe ſtocks, are kept down, 
yard, or two or three feet high; or, however, when 
on Paradiſe ſtocks, and permitted to take their full 
growth, they will always remain perfect dwarfs, of 
only three or four, to five or ſix feet high. 


However, notwithſtanding that theſe dwarf-trees 
nerally bear ſooner, and produce fruit in great per- 
ection, they, from their ſmall extent or expanſion' of 
branches, eſpecially thoſe on Paradiſe ſtocks, cannot 
furniſh it in conſiderable quantity, as in full and large 
half ſtandards; and therefore are chiefly proper to 
cultivate either principally to become bearers more ex- 
peditiouſly than large trees, or to furniſh ſome fruit 
till the latter commence a bearing ſtate, and as alſo to 
take up but little room in a garden, or for ſmall com- 
partments; and likewiſe to introduce in gardens, both 
for variety and curioſity, to have trees of ſuch 
ſmall dimenſions producing, proportionally to their 
ſize, abundant crops of fruit in the fulleſt maturity of 
growth, —— to the reſpective varieties or kinds; 
and being worked on dwarf-ſtocks, they ſoon become 
good bearers. | | 


The eſpalier- trees are ſuch as are trained, in a fan- 
ned expanſion, to ranges of ſtakes and rails, to which 
the branches are faſtened in a fpreading manner, in 
the order of wall- trees; have low ſtems, oply a few 
inches high, branching out, near the ground, in a re- 
gular expanſion upwards, and extended horizontally 
on both ſides, till the branches of the different trees 
meet, and thereby forming a ſort of hedge, thence 
ſometimes called eſpalier hedges, and are applicable, 
not only to Apples and Pears, but to Plums, Cherries, 
Figs, Grapes, Apricots, &c. but generally more of 
Apples and Pears than other fruit-trees; and in all of 
which, the eſpalier- trees being generally planted in the 
borders bounding the large quarters of a kitchen gar- 


den, or any other, where convenient, in a row long- 


ways the borders next principal walls, and the branches 
being extended = to the right and left, in a ſtraight 
range, to the eſpalier, or trellis of ſtakes and rails, 
four, to five or fix feet high, take up no room, bear 
on both ſides, equally in the front and back part; and 


y pruning, to half a 


the branches being thinly and y arranged at 


equal diſtances, have the full benefit of the ſun and air» 


to forward the fruit to the utmoſt perfection of matu- 
rity, ; 

The trees for eſpaliers are always trained with ſhort 
ſtems, only ſix or eight inches long, in order to have 
the branches commence near the ground, that they may 
cover the trellis, &c. of the eſpalier, in a regular ex- 
panſion, equally from the bottom upward, four, five, 


or fix feet high, having the branches arranged hori- 


zontally, four, to five or fix inches aſunder, one above 
another, moſtly extended always at their full length, 
to the utmoſt extent of room in the eſpalier. 


So, that in raiſing Pear and Apple Trees for eſpa- 
liers and wall-trees, they ſhould-be grafted, &c. low 
in the ſtocks, or at five, ſix, or eight inches from the 
bottom, either ſome on free ſtocks, for largelt trees, 
in extenſive gardens, where room to ſpread in a con- 
ſiderable extent, in their full growth, or worked moſt- 
ly on middling and dwarf - ſtocks, for the general ſupply, 
as on Quince ſtocks, principally for Pears; and A 
ples on Codlin and Paradiſe ſtocks, in order both in 


Apples and Pears, to obtain trees of ſmaller or moderate 


growth, and to have them bear in a ſhorter time than 
thoſe on Crab or free ſtocks, which, ſhooting ſtrongly 
to wood, are longer before they form fruit-ſpurs plen- 
tifully ; but, when on dwarf-ſtocks, they ſhoot mode- 
rate, and ſooner furniſh ſpurs more abundzntly for 
bearing, * N ; 

Or proper trees, for eſpaliers, may be obtained at 
ons common nurſeries, of proper growth for immediate 
Planung. | n 934 | | 


In efpaliers it is particularly advifeable to plant a col- 
lection of the fineſt eating and culinary Pears and Ap- 
ples in every garden of any tolerable extent, or even in 
ſmall ens, to admit only of a few trees in that or- 
der of training; and in which, the trees being trained 
in a ſpreading expanſion, — the wall- tree manner, 

erally produce fruit in a ſuperior degree of perfec- 
tion; ind beſides, the trees 3 fk — 
and have alſo an ornamental appearance, as well as 
afford ſome ſhelter to the adjacent under - crops in the 
ground, in winter, and ſhade in ſummer. 


And wall- tree Pears, more particularly than Apples, 
being adviſeable to have 2 kollecdon of the cadkeent 
kinds in every garden accommodated with walls, &c. 
they are moſt commonly trained with dwarf ſtems, as 
obſerved for the olives, about fix or eight inches, 
grafted or budded- at that height, that the branches 
may come out low, to cover the wall r ly from 
the bottom to the top; ſhould generally be grafted, 
&c, on Quince ſtocks, to have the trees. ſhoot mode- 
rately, and ſoon become bearers, and that, in advanced 
growth, they may „ within moderate _—_ 

a 
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by which, both to admit of having a larger portion of 
different varieties on the as ſpace of walling, 
and that they may ſooner bear plentifully than when 

fted or budded on free ftocks; though, where there 
15 large extent of walls, may alſo have ſome that are 
worked on Pear ſtocks, in which the trees will ſpread 
a conſiderably larger extent, and, when planted, 
ſhould be allowed a greater diſtance between the trees 
accordingly. 


Or ſometimes Pears are trained in ſtandard wall- 
trees, or with tall ſtems, five, fix, or ſeven feet 
high, the branches commencing at that height, and 
ſerve either, ſome to plant occaſionally between 
the common dwarf wall-trees, where there are loft 
walls; or ſometimes to plant againſt the ends of hi 
buildings, in ſituations open to the power of the ſun 
and free air; and in which, if much expoſed, the ftem 
of the trees being tall, elevates the head above the 
immediate reach of the hand, to preſerve the fruit 
both from being pilferingly plucked by ſtrangers, or 
other perſons who have leſs right to the product than 


the proprietor. 


However, for the general ſupply of wall Pears, allot 
principally thoſe trained in the common wall-tree man- 
ner, with dwarf or low ſtems, branching out near the 
ground, and to plant them againſt ſouth and other 
walls; for it is eſſential to have ſome of the moſt eſ- 
teemed varieties of the fineſt eating Pears in wall-trees, 
both ſome of the earlier and late kinds, but more abun- 
dantly of the latter, conſiſting of the beſt autumn and 
winter ſorts, that they may attain the utmoſt perfec- 
tion of full growth and rich flavour, for eating ; plant- 
ing the trees fifteen, to eighteen or twenty feet diſtance, 
the branches extended to the wall horizontally, four, 
to five or fix inches aſunder, always moſtly at their 
full length, as obſerved of the eſpalier- trees, and they 
will emit fruit-ſpurs all along the fides, and produce 
fruit, both of the early and late kinds, in a ſuperior de- 


gree of maturity. 
Or likewiſe for walls, may have a few trees of the 
choĩceſt varieties of eating Apples, to ripen earlier, 


and of ſuperior flavour, as Golden-Pippins, &c. plant- 
ed and trained as mentioned for the Pears. 


The propagation, or way of raiſing Pear and Apple 
Trees, e grafting * badding the — — 
varieties of each upon ſtocks of their own kinds, as 
before obſerved, is performed according to the follow- 
ing intimations. : | 

- The Pears are propagated both by ing and ino- 
culating them upon Pear and Quince ſtocks, - which, in 
the former, are raiſed from the ſeed or kernels of the 
fruit of any ſorts of Pears ſowed in the autumn or 


ſpring, and likewiſe by ſuckers from the roots of peat 
Trees, though the ſeedling-ſtocks are rather preferg. 
ble; and either or both of which ſtocks being of ſtrong, 
free growth, are commonly adapted for large trees in 
ſtandards, wall-trees, and eſpaliers; and upon Quince 
ſtocks raiſed from ſecd of the fruit and from ſacker,, 
cuttings, and layers of the Quince Trees; which being 
of moderate or ſmall growth, as before intimated, are 
proper ſtocks whereon to graft and bud Pears, to have 
ſmall or dwarf- trees accordingly, both in ſmall ſtandards, 
eſpaliers, and wall-trees, where required to have the 
trees in theſe different orders of training continue of 
a moderate or dwarf growth, both that they may take 
up leſs room in a garden, and to admit of planting 2 
larger variety, as well as to commence bearers ſooner 
than trees on free ſtocks; however, for the general 
ſupply of common large or full ſtandards, the Pear 
ſtocks are the molt eligible for that purpoſe. 


And the Apples are principally raiſed by grafting 
them upon Apple or Crab ſtacks, raiſed from the ſeed 
or kernels of the fruit of any kind of Apples, c. which 
being what are called Crab or free ſtocks, generally 
of a ſtrong growth, are . whereon to graft, to 
obtain large or full ſtandards, or occaſionally large, 
ſpreading eſpalier- trees; and on Codlin ſtocks, raiſe 
by ſuckers from the roots and cuttings of Codlin Treg, 
to form ſmaller ſtandards and eſpaliers of moderate 
—＋̈ and ſooner become good bearers; and Para- 

iſe ſtocks for dwarf- trees of ſmalleſt growth, and to 
bear as ſoon as poſlible in ſmaller productions, accord- 
ing to their ſize. ; 


To raiſe ſupplies of proper ſtocks for Pears and 
Apples, from Ei. ſuckers, cuttings, &c. the ſeed or 
kernels for ſowing, are obtained from decayed or rotten 
fruit, or any others in the autumn or ſpring, from 
October or November, till February or M „ and 
ſowed in beds of common earth an inch deep, they 
will come up in the ſpring, for planting out in nurſery- 
rows the autumn or 2 the ſuckers, 
cuttings, layers, & c. may be planted in the ſame ſea- 
ſons; all of which, both ſeedling and other ſtocks, to 
be planted in a nurſery, in rows, two feet and a half, 
to a yard aſunder, to have two or three, to four or five 
years growth, for grafting, &c. 


Sometimes, where large ſupplies of common ſtand- 
ard Apple and Pear Trees are required, and that there is 
proportionable extentof ground in fields, ſtocks, for graft- 
ing, are occaſionally raiſed or — in hedge-rows, 
to remain for that purpoſe; or ſome places where Crab 


ſtocks grow naturally in hedges, they are trained up 


in proper ſtems; and in either of which, they are 

rafted as required, and permitted to remain always 
in the ſame places, to acquire full growth in ſtandards, 
and to produce their fruit accordingly. 2 
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The ſeaſon for grafting and budding them is, for 
the former, in the ſpring, from about the middle or 
latter end of February, to the end of March or begin- 
ning of April; and the inoculation or budding 1s per- 
formed in July and beginning of Auguſt. 


In the grafting and budding theſe trees, allot gene- 
rally tall ſtocks for full ſtandards, to graft or bud at 
fre, fix, or ſeven feet high, to branch out at theſe 
heighths to form the head ; or for half or ſmall ſtand- 
ards, graft, &c. at three, four, or five feet, to form 
the head accordingly; or occaſionally, in both caſes, 
may be budded on ſmaller ſtocks, low or near the 

round, and the firſt main ſhoot run up ſingly for a 

m to the proper height, to furniſh branches as above; 
and for dwarf ſtandards, graft or bud at fix or eight 
inches, to one, two, or three feet, to branch out in 
low heads; but for general wall and eſpalier-trees, they 
muſt be grafted, &c. low in the ſtock, at fix or eight 
inches from the bottom, to form the firſt ſet of branches 
near the ground; or when intended to have tall or 
ſtandard wall-trees, eſpecially Pears, to plant between 
the common dwarf wall-trees, where lofty walls, or 
againſt the end of buildings, as formerly mentioned, 
may be grafted, &c. either on tall ſtocks, at four, five, 
or fix feet, as for common ſtandards, or budded low 
in the ſtock, and the main ſhoot trained for a ſtem to 
the requiſite heighth; and then, in either method, per- 
mitted to ſhoot above and furniſh the proper expanſion 
of branches. 


After grafting and budding, as the foregoing, the 
grafts will ſhoot the ſame year, and the budded trees 
not till the following ſpring ; and in all of which, in the 
advanced growth of the ſhoots and branches, from the 
grafts and buds, train the trees, for the purpoſes in- 
tended, in ſtandards, wall-trees, and efpaliers; the 
ſtandards run with clean ſtems below to branch out above 
regularly every way, in full heads: cut out only any 
ill- placed productions, and the general branches per- 
mitted to extend in full growth; and the wall and eſ- 
palier-trees, train the branches in full expanſion, cut- 
ting off projecting, fore right ſhoots, and extend the others 
horizontally to the right and left, and nailed, &c. to 
the wall or ranges of ſtakes, in regular order, at equal 
diſtances, at their whole length; and when thus, in 
the different methods, they have formed heads of one, 
two, or three, to four, five, or fix years growth, they 
are fit for final tranſplanting into gardens, orchards, &c. 


But previouſly obſerving in the young growth of the 
trees, that whether they remain in the nurſery, or 
planted in the garden, &c. the firſt and ſecond year 
from grafting and budding, it is ſometimes or - 
rally proper to give a particular pruning while of that 
age, to the firſt ſhoots, to promote an eligible ſet of 
branches to form a regular head from the beginning; 


for inſtance, if, in the firſt year, the young trees have 
advanced with only one or two fingle ſhoots, it is pro- 
per, in the following ſpring in March, to prune down 
the ſaid ſhoots to a few eyes, or within fix or eight 


inches of the bottom; and they will thus ſend forth 


ſeveral lateral ſhoots from the remaining lower eyes 
in ſummer, to give the head its firſt proper formation; 
and which, heading down, is more partjcularly neceſ- 
ſary in the wall — eſpalier-trees, in order to obtain 

a proper ſpread of firſt branches, advancing regularl 

from the bottom, whereby to furniſh the wall and eſ- 
palier with a full expanſion of branches from that part 
upward; or likewiſe, in ſtandard-trees, if makers to 
have them form ſpreading heads, commencing im- 


mediately from or near the top of the ſtem, the firft 


por ſhoots may alſo be headed down, to have them 
ranch out below accordingly, in ſeveral branches, to 
form the head more full and regular; but when re- 
quired to have ſtandards form more upright aſpiri 
heads, they may be permitted to advance in their 
ſhoors in a natural growth; and in thoſe headed down 
in the firſt ſhoots, both of wall, eſpalier, and ſtandard- 
trees, if they furniſh others ſufficiently to form the 
head properly in a firſt regular ſet of branches, as 
above, no future general ſhortening will be required, 
except probably to particular ſhoots in the ſecond and 
third year, &c. eſpecially the wall-trees and eſpaliers, 
to promote a further encreaſe of branches. 


However, if the trees headed down, and the ſecond 
production of ſhoots being not fully ſufficient to form 
a proper expanſion, as a foundation to furniſh all the 
other regularly upward, they may alſo be pruned or 
ſhortened, more or leſs, as it may appear neceſſary, 
in the winter-pruning or in the ſpring, and from which 
there will generally be enough produced in ſummer 
to give the head a firſt regular formation of ſeveral 
well-placed branches; after which, they may gene- 
rally or moſtly be permitted to advance in full growth, 
without any future ſhortening; the ſtandards to ad- 
vance moſtly in their natural order, arid the wall and 
eſpalier-trees to have the branches always trained re- 
gularly to walls and eſpaliers, at their full length; 
and which will require pruning and training every year 
a — them in proper regularity, as hereafter 


Or ſometimes wall- tree Pears, &c, are trained wich 

a ſingle upright ſhoot, and this promoted to branch 
out — rom the ſide eyes, cutting off the fore- 
right ſhoots, and retaining the ſide laterals at regular 
diſtances, are extended to the right and left in a per- 
fe& horizontal poſition ; the uprigh in the middle be- 
ing continued in advancing growth, or topped occaſi- 
onally, to encourage its producing a further ſupply 
of colateral:, more effeQually to furniſh the re- 
gularly upward, trained * the ſame horizontal * 
a 2 | 
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ſo that all the branches proceed immediately from one 
upright middle ftem, and extended to both ſides, five 


or ſix inches aſunder. 


But when deſigned to procure the intended ſupply of 
trees from the nurſeries for 3 they may be obtain- 
ed in a plentiful choice in the different orders of train- 
ing, either in young growth, of one, two, or three 
years old heads, or of a more advanced ſtate, for im- 
mediate bearing; and may occaſionally have trees 
ready trained of a proper growth for walls and eſpa- 
liers. | ; r 


All the ſorts of Pears and Apples, both in ſtand- 
ards, eſpaliers, and wall- trees, being very hardy, will 
proſper in any common fertile ſoil of a garden, or- 
chard, field, &c. and in any open ſituation in ground 
not liable to be very wet of much continuance, which 

ſhould be avoided as much as poſſible, as, in ſuch, the 
trees would not thrive; but in a moderately-dry mel- 
low earth they will be proſperous and durable; or, 
where a moderate loamy ground, it will prove beneficial 
to their growth; and, in which eligible oils, the trees 
may be planted without any additional preparation; or, 


however, if the ground is unavoidably bad, ſuch as . 


very gravelly, or other unkindly ſoil, it ſhould be im- 
proved, if only for the preſent, in the place where 
each tree is to ſtand, by removing the bad ſoil, and 
adding a proportional ſupply of ſubſtantial good earth, 
either of freſh loam, where attainable, or any other 

ood fertile ſoil, or a compoſt of earth and rotten 
= or in a low very wet ſituation which cannot be 
avoided, or no other choice for planting, it would be 
of advantage to raiſe the ground, or occaſionally in 
a gradual ſwell for each tree, with additional earth, to 
have the roots out of the water; and afterwards, the 
fides of the raiſed places, may be augmented by de- 
grees: however, as before obſerved, the trees will 
thrive abundantly well in any common ground of a 
garden and cultivated field-land, either of graſs or 
corn ground, or both, as may be required, or conveni- 
ent to the planter. 


And therefore, the trees may be po both in 
kitchen gardens and pleaſure-grounds, in ſtandards, 
wall-trees, and eſpaliers; and in any out-grounds in 
fields and encloſures for orchard-plantations in full 


ſtandards. | 


And as to the preparation for planting, that if en- 
tire new ground, and for a general plantation in gar- 
dens, it may be trenched or digged one or two ſpades 
deep, either wholly or only for the preſent, along 
where each range of trees is intended; or at leaſt in 
the places where each tree is to ſtand, three or four 


feet in width, or more; or in cultivated or any tole- 


rable good ground, may only dig a wide aperture or 
hole for the reception of each tree; obſervin that 
where the wall and eſpalieg-trees are intended, the 


a kitchen-garden 
London, in which ſtandard Pear and Apple Trees and 
others may be planted to great advantage, in their pro- 

duction of fruit; and, being in rows fifty or ſixty feet, 

or more, aſunder, would admit of ſufficient room to 
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borders ſhould be four or five, to ſix or eight feet wide; 
and if not before cultivated ſhould be trenched two, or 
one full ſpade; or if in cultivation before, may either 
be wholly trenched, or only at planting, to dig a hole 
for each tree, and the other parts digged afterwards, 
at ſome convenient opportunity. 


The ſeaſon for planting theſe trees is principally the 
ſame as for others of the fruit-tree kind, &c, an 
time from the decay of the leaves, in October or No- 
vember, in open weather, till the end of March, or 
occaſivnally the beginning or middle of April, but not 
to exceed the middle of the laſt- mentioned month; or, 
however, if planted ſoon in the autumn, they moſtly 
ſtrike root the ſame ſeaſon, or be advanced in good pre- 
2 for ſtriking freely in the ſpring; but may alſo 

planted any time in winter, in mild ſeaſons, and in 
the early ſpring months, generally more ſucceſsfully 
than late planting, that they may be effectually well 
ſtruck in that ſeaſon, to proceed in a free growth the 
following ſummer. 


The diſtances for planting theſe trees as ſtandards, 
wall-trees, and eſpaliers, is, the former, in full ſtand- 
ards, ſhould not be leſs than twenty or thirty feet, to 


allow for advanced growth in large ſpreading heads; 


and where plenty of ground room, thirty to forty or 
fifty feet, would be more eligible, eſpecially for any 
continued plantation; but ſmall ſtandards may be 
planted at half the diſtance; and the wall and eſpalier- 
trees, planted not leſs than twelve to fifteen feet, thoſe 


on dwarf-ſtocks, or x a trees, cighteen or twenty, 


to twenty-five feet aſun 


Of the full ſtandards, thoſe deſigned for garden 
plantations, may be planted twenty to thirty feet in the 
row, or thirty to forty or fifty, or more, between, 
where room admits, both that there may be proper 
ſcope for the branches, when of full growth, and to 
allow for the growth of under-crops on the ground 
between the trees; but where deſigned for orchard 
plantations, in graſs ground, or any other, they are 
commonly planted at equal diſtances, and to range in 
lines every way, thirty to forty feet aſunder, as before 
obſerved; though ſometimes in extenſive orchard plan- 
tations, in cultivated fields, where conſiderable quanti- 
ties of Apples are wanted for-cyder, &c. the trees are 

lanted thirty to forty or fifty feet, or more, in the row; 
y fifty or ſixty, to an hundred feet between the 
ranges, to admit of good room in the intervals to plow, 
ſow, and caltivate the ground, in corn, graſs, &c. as 


may be required; and theſame order of planting might 


be obſerved in the * farming and other extenſive 
rounds, as in the neighbourhood of 


cultivate the ground in kitchen crops; and the planta- 
| * 
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tion of trees would give an air of greater importance 
= value at all times, and more conſiderably when in 


fruit. 


But in ſmall ſtandards, as Pears grafted on Quince 
ſtocks, and Apples on the Codlin or Paradiſe ſtocks; 
which growing with moderate heads, or of ſmall ex- 
tent, may be planted in gardens only twenty feet aſun- 
der in the rows, or leſs, where ſtraĩtened for ground 


room; or, ſmall dwarf ſtandards planted in borders, 


ten, to fifteen or twenty feet apart; or ſome {mall 
dwarf Apple Trees on Paradiſe ſtocks, may be planted 
in pots, br moving them into any particular compart- 
ment, occaſionally, while in flower and fruit, for vari- 
ety or curioſity, or to ſerve up in deſerts with the fruit 
growing on the trees, 


In procuring the trees for planting, they ſhould be 
carefully taken up with their full extent of rovts, or 
as intire as poſſible; for this is of much importance to 
the future proſperity of the trees. | 


To prepare them for planting, prune out the broken 

rts of the roots, and ſhorten the ends of very long 
ſtragglers, and examining the head, cut away or re- 
dece to order any diſorderly branches or ſhoots; 
or in the wall and eſpalier- trees, giving attention to 
the proper expanſion of regular branches, prune off 
fore-right projecting, and any other irregular or ill- 
placed ſhoots; and generally, in the whole, preſerve 
all the proper regular branches intire, both in the ſtand- 
ards, wall-trees, and eſpaliers, not ſhortened, except 
where any branches extend conſiderably longer than 
all the reſt, they may be reduced or pruned to 
ſome lateral ſhoot, &c. conformable to the extent of 
the general branches, to form the head in ſamewhat 

ular order, of nearly equal extent; cutting away 
all ſhoots from the ſtems below the head. 


Proceeding to the planting, obſerve at the proper 
diſtance to dig a wide round hole for each tree, a foot 
or more deep, and capacious enough to receive all the 
roots freely to their full extent; place the tree therein 
upright, or in the wall and eſpalier- trees, incline the 
heads to the wall, &c. trim in the earth over the roots, 
ſhake the tree a little up and down, to, make the earth 
fall in cloſe between the roots and fibres, filling up the 
hole at laſt, and tread the earth gently down to the 


roots; firſt, round towards the outſide, continuing it 


inward to the ſtem; and if early planting, in dry wea- 
ther in autumn, or alſo in the ſpring, eſpecially late 
in that ſeaſon, and the ground dry, may give each a 
moderate watering to ſettle the earth more effectuall 
about the roots, and to promote their ſtriking fre 
root more expeditiouſly; and if a continuance of ve- 
dry weather in the advanced part of the ſpring, two, 


three, or- more occaſional waterings, in April, Ys 
© 


xc. would prove very beneficial; obſerving, likewi 
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in the tall ſtandard- trees, it would be of much advan- 
tage to give ſupport of ſtakes, by driving one, two, 
or three long ſtout ones into the ground near each tree, 
inclining the tops of them to the upper part of the 
ſtem, which tie in that part to the ſtakes with a piece 
of cord, rope yarn, &c. previouſly winding ſome hay 
band round the ſtem to prevent the bark dein rub- 
bed againſt the ſtakes by the motion of the nhl 


The wall and eſpalier- trees to be planted in the ſame 
manner as the foregoing, allotting principally Pears 
for walls more generally than Apples; ſome planted 
on ſouth and other walls, as before obſerved, of dif- 
ferent varieties of early and late kinds, ſet at the diſ- 
tance formerly mentioned, fifteen to eighteen feet for 
thoſe on dwarf ſtocks, and if on Crab or free ſtocks, 
plant eighteen or twenty feet diſtance, or more, as, in 
their ſtrong growth, they will extend more conſiderably 


than the others: open for each tree a hole of proper | 


width and depth to contain the root freely, place the 
tree therein near to the wall, inclining the ſtem and head 
thereto; fill in the earth about the roots, tread it down 
ently, keeping the head cloſe to the wall; and may 
then nail the branches finally, or rather defer it a little 
time, till the earth and tree together is fully ſettled, and 
then trained to the wall, as hereafter explained. 


The eſpalier- trees are planted in a ſingle range along 


any principal borders next the main walks; or gene- 


rally in borders which ſurround the large quarters of 
a kitchen-garden; or in any other garden diſtricts 
where thought eligible, moſtly in a free ſituation open 
to the ſun and air; having the borders four or five, to 
ſix or eight feet wide, the trees planted towards the 
back part, in a row, three or four, to five or ſix feet 
from the outer edge next the walk, at eighteen or 
t venty feet diſtance in the row, thoſe on free ſtocks, 
and thoſe on moderate or dwarf ſtocks, plant not leſs 


than twelve to fifteen feet aſunder in the row, that, in 


both of which, there may be proper room to extend 
the branches; and, in the whole, obſerve the ſame me- 
thod of planting as directed for the ſtandards, &c. and 
when thus planted, ſhould have either a regular eſpa- 


lier or trellis of ſtakes or of poſt and rails, erected cloſe 


behind the trees; or only for the preſent, ſome ſtakes 
placed a foot apart, as far as the trees now extend ; and 
in their advanced growth encreaſe the trellis-work by 


degrees, or form at once a full trellis, either of tall 


es driven into the ground a foot aſunder, ſtandi 
three and a half, to four or five feet high, anda rail 
nailed along the top, both to keep them more ſteady, ' 
and for the greater regularity; or have a regular ef: 
palier — the ſame height, with poſts, five or fix 


feet diſtance, and three, four, or five: ranges of hori- 


zontal rails, and to theſe, have occaſionally, ſmall up- 


right crols bars, twelve, to fifteen inches aſunder.” 


=. 
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Obſerving, of the wall and eſpalier-trees, the 
branches muſt be regularly trained to the wall and eſ- 
palier, in a ſpreading expanſion; firſt, give any requi- 
fite pruning, where neceſſary, to cut out fore-riglit 
or other ill-placed ſhoots, and retaining the others at 
their full length; and train them in horizontally to 
the wall and trellis of the eſpalier, by nafling the 
branches of the wall-trees with nails and ſhreds; and 
the eſpalier branches may either alſo be moſtly nailed to 
the trellis or rails, or tied thereto with oſiers, or ſome 
nailed and tied occafionally, as convenient; and in 
which, both wall and efpalier-trees, arrange the branch- 
es four, five, or fix inches aſunder, and in their full 
extent, nct ſhortening any, eſpecially the general 
branches, deſigned for bearers, but continued always 
at their whole length, both in their young and ad- 
vanced growth, as far as there Is room to extend them; 
as, from their nature-of bearing, Apple and Pear 
Trees do not admit of ſhortening, and is only to be 
practiſed occaſionally, where any extended ſhoots ad- 
vance beyond their limited ſpace of room, or in any 
very irregular growth, or to prune caſual decayed 
ends; or ſometimes where any priacipal branches ex- 
tend conſiderably out of bounds, they are pruned or 
cut down to ſome lateral ſhoot, or lower branch, that, 
admits of training within the proper limits, the termi- 
nal part thereof continuedintire, at leaſt as far as the ut- 
moſt extent of the allotted ſpace of walling and eſpalier 
for each tree allows, and only ſhorten agreeable to the 
above intimations, where they extend beyond their pro- 
per bounds. | 


For, as before obſerved, all the varieties of Apple 
and Pear Trees being of the ſpur-bearing kinds, 
ſhortening the branches or ſhoots, forces them greatly 
to wood, without furniſhing fruit-ſpurs, conſiſting of 
ſhort robuſt ſhoots, of half an inch to one or two 


inches long, produced naturally at the ſides and ex- 


treme part of the branches, when from two or three, 
to many years old, and always ſooner and more abun- 
dant when not ſhortened, but all or moſtly left intire; 
as ſhortening not only retards their bearing, by cutting 
way the upper or extreme bearing part of the branches 
in which fruit ſpurs would ariſe, but alſo, by reducing 
them above, occaſions their ſending forth ſtrong late- 
ral wood - ſhoots below, in the parts where natural fruit - 
ſpurs would otherwiſe have been formed by degrees; 
and thersby every ſhortening retards the branches 
one or tvo--years longer, before they form bearers; 
which, therefore, determines that in the general prun- 
ing of thoſe trees, the ſhoots as are deſigned for bear- 
ers, muſtinat he ſhortened, but permitted to extend in 
their whole length to the utmoſt extent of their al- 
lotted bounds in the wall and eſpalier; they will 
thus proceed in a moderate g „and gradually 
form fruitful fpurs at the lateral eyes, along the ſides, 
and at. the extremity for bearing, and the ſame bear- 
ers continue many years fruitful, | 


And as, in theſe trees, the ſame branches and fruit. 
ſpurs continue encreaſing in fruitfulneſs and remain 
many years in a plentiful bearing ſtate, they ſhould 
be conſtantly retained accordingly ; except when in ad- 
vanced age, any branches decay or become unfruitful, 
ſhould fore-caft to have young wood advancing below 
or between the old, ready to ſupply the place when 
neceſſary to cut any away as — as like- 
wiſe, when any fruit-ſpurs appear of a worn- out or 
unfruitful ſtate, they being cut away, new ones are 
often acquired in or near the fame places to ſucceed 
them on the ſame parent branches; G that theſe trees, 
in walls and eſpaliers, in the proceſs of pruning and train- 
ing, only require renewals of young wood, occaſion- 
ally, in the above inftances, not annually, as in trees 
bearing principally on the year-old wood, but the 
ſame bearers remaining fruitful are continued from 
year to year in long duration. 


Refpecting the culture of Pear and Apple Trees, it 
conſiſts principally in giving occaſional pruning to the 
ſtandards ; and to the wall and eſpalier- trees a gene- 
ral pruning is neceſſary every year. 


The pruning of ſtandard Pears and Apples is only 
22 occaſionally, as before obſerved, to reform 
caſual irregularities of diſorderly branches, and to cut 
out decayed or worn- out barren branches in old trees; 
and which occaſional pruning in the ſtandards, as they, 
having full ſcope of growth, branch out freely every 
way, may probably be only neceſſary once in ſeveral 
years; and when requiſite, it ſhould generally be per- 


formed principally in winter, any time from the fall 


of the leaves in November, till March or April; ob- 
ſerving ia this:buſineſs that the ſtandards muſt be per- 
mitted to advance in their full growth in a regular 


expanſion of branches all round and above; and only 


in which, if any omg irre og occur, either 
in young or old trees, t ould have iſite 
pruning as you ſhall ſee —— ſuch as 9 ——— 
eroſs- placed or any of very diſorderly growth in the 
branches; and where any are greatly crouded in wood, 
ſhould not omit to prune out the worſt and moſt irre- 

war, in a thinning manner, both in the larger and 
maller branches, where it may ſeem „ Where- 
by to keep the. general branches moderately thin or 
clear of one another, in ſome regular order; alſo, 
occaſionally to reduce any diſorderly, long rambling 
boughs, cut or ſhortened down to ſome lateral branch- 
es thereon, conſiſtent with the general extent of the 
head; likewiſe to prune. up low ſtragglers, or -under- 
hanging branches in the ſame proportion; and gene- 
rally cut away any ſtrong upright crouded ſhoots. in 
the middle of the head and other parts; and to cut 
out caſual decayed branches and dead wood; and era- 
dicate ſuckers from the root and ſtem of the trees; and 


thus, giving the above occafional regulation, porn 
e 
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the expanſion of the regular branches to ex- 
tend in their natural growth, and they will produce 
proper fruit-ſpurs abundantly all along the fides to the 
extreme parts, for plentiful bearing; and the ſame 
branches continue many years in good fruitfulneſs, 


Sometimes old ſtandard Pears and Apples are greatly 
infeſted with moſs growing on the branches, hurtful to 
their growth, that the production of fruit is of inferior 

uality ; it is therefore adviſeable to clear the branches 
from the groſſeſt part of the moſs as well as poſſible, 
which generatty perform in winter, by ſcraping it off 
with ſome ſmall inſtrument of iron or wood, a little 
hollowed on the edge; and where any trees thus in- 
feſted, are very abundant in wood, in a crouded diſ- 
order, give them a proper thinning, to admit the ſun, 
air, &c. and the rougheſt of the moſs cleared away, 
they will ſoon improve accordingly, by degrees, in a 
revived growth, and ſuperior goodneſs of the fruit. 


For it is generally adviſeable in the ſtandard-trees, 
when any caſually become conſiderably crouded in 
wood of a diſorderly growth, to give them ſome ne- 
ceſſary thinning, keeping the general branches mode- 
rately thin, to grow moſtly clear of one another, in 
ſomewhat regular order, whereby you will always have 
the fruit of ſuperior quality, in proportion, | 


The pruning of the wall and eſpalier Pear and Ap- 
ple Trees, is required conſtantly every ſummer and 
winter, to preſerve the regularity of growth, and 
fruitfulneſs in the peculiar degree of perfection, which, 
by proper management, is generally obtained on trees 
in this order of training; and in which different prun- 
ings, that in ſummer comprehends a regulation among 
the young ſhoots of the year only; and the winter- 
pruning includes a general regulation both in the young 
wood and older branches occaſionally, each as explain- 
ed below, uner their ſeparate: heads. 


The ſummer-pruning is neceſſary, as before inti- 
mated, to regulate the ſhoots of the ſame year, which 
generally, in 'full-trained trees, are produced nume- 
rouſly, or ſuper-abundantly more than is wanted for 
training, as well as many that are ill-placed, not ad- 
mitting of being trained with proper regularity; and 
in both of which inſtances, many of the year's ſhoots 
will require cutting out, roger in trees already 
furniſned with a full expanſion of branches; for as 
theſe trees cor tinue bearing many years on the ſame 
branches, they only require occaſional ſupplies of 
young wood, either to furniſh vacant parts in young 
or other trees, or to ſupply the place of caſual, worn- 
out, old branches and decayed wood; therefore, be- 
ginning the ſummer-pruning in May and June, when 
the ſhoots wall be conſiderably advanced, cut away all 
fore-right and others as are ill-placed for training, 


and thin out the ſuperfluous or over-abundancy of the 
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other more proper ſhoots, retaining otily ſome of the 
beſt well-placed thereof, in the moſt vacant parts, 
with rally the terminal or leading ſhoot to each 
branch; obſerving, however, of the beſt late- 
ral fide-ſhoots, generally to leave rather more than 
what may appear juſt neceſiary, in order that there 
may be plenty to chuſe from in winter-pruning, in caſe 
they ſhould be wanted; cutting all the unneceſſary or 
improper ſhoots cloſe to the old wood, not leaving any 
ſtump or bottom ſnag, thereof to ſhoot again; and let 
all the retained ſhoots be continued at their full length, 
and tied in regularly to the trellis of the eſpalier ; and 
after the firſt general regulation, keep the trees clear- 
ed from all after-ſhoots, except any of proper growth 
occur in a vacancy where wood is wanted; and conti- 
nue all the other reſerved proper ſhoots trained along 
at their whole length, during their fummer's growth, 
to remain till winter pruning-. 


The winter-pruning of the wall and eſpalier Pears 
and Apples is performed any time in November or 
December, till March, or not later than the beginning 
of April; conſiſts of a ral regulation, more or leſs, 
both among the ſuper-ahundant and improper young 
wood of laſt ſummer, and occaſionally in the older 
branches; obſerving, now, in this pruning, that, as 
the ſame general mother branches — trained, 
either now preſent bearers, or advancing to that ſtate, 
continue many years fruitful, they are to be retained 
accordingly ; and therefore, in trees of full expanſion, 
a renewal of young wood is only required occaſion- 
ally to ſupply the * of caſual, worn- out, or decay - 
ed branches, or to furniſh accidental vacancies ; but in 
young trees, ſtill under training, a requiſite ſupply of 
young ſhoots muſt be retained for the neceſſary en- 
creaſe of branches for bearers, 


Thus, in proceeding to the winter-pruning, obſerve, 
agreeable to the above intimations, to examine the 
general mother branches or bearers, and ſtill retain all 
that are of ſound and good fruitful growth, or advanc- 
ing to that maturity, conformable to their mode of 
bearing, and only to cut out any worn - out, barren, or 
decayed wood, and examining the ſupply of young 
ſhoots which were trained in laſt ſummer, and, as pro- 
bably more were then retained than is now required, 
the ſuper-abundancy and ill-placed, if any, muſt be 
pruned out, and ſelecting only what may be wanted of 
the beſt well-placed fide-ſhoots thereof, of moderately 
ſtrong growth, to ſupply any wants or vacant parts 
in young or old trees, as above; or where any old 
branches appear on the decline, or of a barren, un- 
fruitful ſtate, leave ſome contiguous young wood, ad- 
vancing between, to a bearing ſtate, ready to ſupply 
the places of the caſual unfrultful branches ; obſerving 
always to continue one good terminal or leading ſhoor, 
and no more, to each of the mother branches; or 
where two or more ſhoots occur at or near the end, 

. , . *S cut 
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fciences; or alſo where any old 
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cut off all hut one, either that naturally placed at the 
ter nination of the branches, where room to extend 
them therewith; or in branches very conſiderably ex- 


tended, may occaſionally prune them down to ſome 
eligible lateral ſnoot, to remain for a terminal to the 
branches; all the retained ſhoots to be left at their 


whole 2 none ſhortened where room for their 


full extenſion; and let all the others, not wanted, 
fore-right, or other ill - placed ſhoots, be cut off cloſe 


to the old wood, not leaving any ſtump or ſnag to 


ſhoot again; but be careful to preſerve all the natural 
fruit-ſpurs appearing along the ſides and at the extreme 
parts of the ſeveral years old branches. | 
Further obſerve, in winter-pruning theſe trees, or 
eſpecially thoſe of ſome conſiderable age, that, in the 
older branches, if any caſually become of an unfruit- 
ful or worn-out, declining or decayed ſtate, cut them 
away; retaining young to ſupply the place, if neceſ- 
ſary, cutting the improper old wood either clean out 


to the bottom; or pruned down to any good lateral 
branch f ſituated on the lower part, or may 


previouſly fore-caſt to have young wood advancing be- 
low, between, or contiguous to any apparently, de- 
clining, old branches, one, two, or three years, for- 
warding to fruitfulneſs, ready to ſupply occaſional de- 

ranches are very 
croudedly too abundant or irregular, cut them out, 
or pruned agreeable to the foregoing intimations ; but, 
except in the above inſtances, retain always the ſame 


Principal branches or bearers, as long as they continue 
in a fruitful ſtate, furniſhed with plenty of good bear- 


ing fruit-ſpurs, and permitted to extend at their full 
growth without ſhortening, as far astheir allottedbounds 
admit, that they may not ſhoot vigorouſly in uſeleſs 
wood, but furmſh bearing-ſpurs the whole length, bein 
careful to preſerve the {aid ſpurs, and only cut off ſuc 


as caſually decay, or become barren or unfruitful, or 


that project too conſiderably in length in a fore-right 


growth, and cut away any large, barren and old ragged 


mps and ſnags, cloſe to the branches, leaving only 
the good natural ſpurs; and by cutting off cloſe the 
worn-out ſpurs and uſeleſs wood ſtumps, new bearing 
ſpurs are often obtained in or near the ſame places in 
a year or two after; and thus, agreeable to the above 
methods, theſe wall and' eſpalier-trees are continued 


always regular and abundantly fruitful to the longeſt 
duration. | Ro 


Generally obſerve, in old trees, or where it may 
ſeem neceſlary, it is adviſeable to have, in any moſt 


vacant parts below, ſome well-placed young wood 
trained in occaſionally, to be advancing 
main branches, ready eicher for preſent ſupply or for 


tween the 


any future deficiency. + 


| Likewiſe obſerve in this pruning, that, in cutting 
out the unneceſſary and improper ſhoots, &c, and re- 


taining the uſeful, always cut cloſe the former, not 
leaving any bottom ſtump or ſnag, which would ſhoot 
from every remaining eye the enſuing ſummer, in a 
profuſion of ufeleſs wood; and in the requiſite ſupply 
of proper ſhoots now retained, cut off any lateral 
twigs thereon, cloſe to the main ſhoots, preſerving 
the whole of the latter at their full length, not ſhort. 
ened, which, as in the ſtumps, would alſo occaſion a 
production of much unneceſſary wood, and retard their 
forming fruit-ſpurs, for bearing; but, being conti- 
nued intire, will gradually emit natural ſpurs at almoſt 
every eye, their whole length. | 


Sometimes very old Pears and Apple Trees, in 
walls, eſpaliers, &c. have become almoſt wholly un- 
fruitful by falſe pruning, all the branches covered 
with numerous large, projecting, ragged ſpurs, of 
barren growth, formed by the remaining bottom parts 
of ſhortened ſhoots, year after year, multiplied and 
encreaſed by every- pruning, both rendering the trees 
very unſightly, and unprolificor bad bearers; and in 
which caſe, the only remedy 1s, at this pruning, to 
cut off all the largeſt and moſt irregular ſtumps cloſe 
to the mother branches, and ſometimes natural ſpurs 
will be obtained in or near the places, or ſome of the 


moſt unpromi ſing large, old barren branches may be 


cut away, leaving young ones to ſupply their place; 
and have alſo young ſhoots in training from helow, 
between the old branches, which, according as the 
young advance to bearing, may be cut away by degrees; 
and the trees will thereby be gradually nodes and 
furniſhed with a} general expanſion of proper branches 
for good bearing, being managed agreeable to the 
foregoing direCtions in the ſummer and winter-pruning 
and training. 


Or where any old wall and eſpalier- trees, &c. either 
through bad pruning or other cauſe, have advanced in 
large, barren wood, or branches of a decaying or 
worn- out ſtate, the whole may be cut down low, to 
ſhoot out in the ſpring and ſummer, in young wood, 
and of which to retain a general ſupply of the beſt re- 
gular ſhoots, cutting away the unneceſſary and impro- 
per, and train the others to the wall and eſpalier, at 
their whole length, in the uſual manner already ex- 
plained; and will thus form a ſet of new branches, 


furniſhed with ſpurs, for more plentiful bearing, in 


two ox three years, and encreaſe in abundant frutful- 
neſs by degrees. | 


In any old trees or others, of the wall and eſpalier 
Pears and Apples, where vacancies or want of wood 
occur in any particular parts, and that no young ſhoots 
ariſe naturally in or near the vacancy, it may ſome- 
times be obtained by cutting a notch on the lower parts 
of any contiguous large branches, which having a 


| ſomewhat ſimilar effect as ſhortening, promotes the 


emiſſion of ſhoots in or near the cut or notched part. 


Some- 


rere renn 
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Sometimes old Pear and Apple trees, being either 
of bad ſorts, or become of an unfruitful growth, are 
cut down in the ſpring, and ſome of the principal, 
beſt-· placed branches are with ſhoots of any 
deſirable varieties; the larger branches by crown- 
grafting, or ſmaller ones cleft-grafted; and they will 
thus renew the head of branches, and ſooner become 
good bearers than quite young trees. 


Where there are young trees of the wall and eſpa- 
lier Pears and Apples, that are ſtill under training, not 
furniſhed with the requiſite expanſion of branches, 
ſhould, in this * give proper attention to re- 
tain an eligible ſupply of the beſt- placed young ſhoots. 
cutting out the fore - rights, and continue the others at 
their natural length, and trained to the wall and eſpa- 
lier in regular order; and, as obſerved in the general 
pruning, extend the whole, both of the preſent and 
former training, always in their full growth, except it 


may appear neceſſary to ſhorten any particular middle 


ſhoots or others, 2 of wood are 
required in vacant parts to form the neceſſary expan- 
fion of branches; but when this is obtained, continue 
them wholly at their full length, and they will emit 
and form fruit-ſpurs abundantly, and form plentiful 
bearers in due time accordingly; ſome beginning to 
produce fruit at two or three, others four, N or ſix 
years old, and ſome, eſpecially Pears, &c. on free 
ſtocks, will ſometimes be five, fix, or eight years, or 
more, before they commence bearing in the general 


According, in the 22 pruning, as each tree is 
pruned, it is adviſeable generally to train them to the 
wall and eſpalier, nailing the branches of the wall- 
trees with nails and ſhreds, and the eſpaliers, ſome 
branches may both be nailed occaſionally to the ſtakes 
and rails, and others or the whole tied thereto, with 
ſmall ofier twigs, or old, tarred rope yarn; and in all 
of which arrange the branches horizontally, more or 
leſs, according to the general expanſion, at four, five 
or ſix inches aſunder, equally to both fides, both in 
the number and poſition of the branches, all laid 
ſtraight and parallel, nailed and tied cloſe to the wall 


and eſpalier in the molt regular order; obſerving that 
and for their generally ſuperior quality, both as catin 


where, in the pruning, any conſiderable retrenchment 
was made in cutting out unſerviceable, large branches 


in old trees or others; ſhould now, in the nailing, &c. 
be careful to regulate the others accordingly, by train- , 


ing ſome higher or lower, that the whole may arrange 
| have full growth, they ſhould be then gathered ac- 


at equal diftances. 


Thus far finiſhes the general culture of the trees, 
ing. | 


ſhall next give ſome intimations relating to the matu- 
rity of growth of the fruit for gathering, &c. 


The fruit, in the different varieties of Pears and 
Apples, acquire maturity, to gather for uſe, from June 


giuning 


- occaſion; they acquirin 
the different varieties, from the latter end of Septem- 


. Pear3, and for keeping; but many ſineſt eating 
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and July till October, immediately off the trees for 
preſent occaſions; and the late kinds, attaining full 
rowth in September and October, and being then ga» 
thered, continue in ion all winter. Sever 
ral of the different forward varieties of the — 
icularly proper growth, to gather u 

— of the frees, both in their young growth 
_ more advanced — — 5o4 and 2 in 
une, and A , eſpecially for various eulinary 
2 Fen e 0 particular, and ſome 
others, are eligible for theſe occaſions, both when of 
quarter and growth and when full grown; and in 
many ſorts, both of Apples and Pears, they attain a 
proper degree of mature growth the latter of fym- 
mer and early in autumn, to gather off the trees ſor 
immedia e eating in their natural tate, as deſert fruit, 
&c. ſome earlieſt ſorts in July, but more abundantly 
in Auguſt, though theſe will not keep in perfection 
above a week or two, or ſome of the forwarder forts 
but a few days, eſpecially Pears; but many of the 
autumn Apples and Pears attaining full growth the be- 
middle of September, afe proper to ga- 
ther and houſed for keeping a ſhort time, till the 
late kinds acquire maturity in the latter end of Sep- 
tember and in October, for uſe both at that time, and 
for long keeping in winter, and ſome till next ſpring 


The late kinds of Pears and Apples, conſiſting of 
many 2 varieties, ſhould Feu or thoſe 
deſigned for keeping, be permitted to have their full 
growth on the trees before they are gathered for that 
maturity of full growtly, in 


ber iP the beginning, middle and end of October, ma- 
ny of them are proper both for immediate uſe, parti- 
cularly moſt ſorts of the Apples, and ſome > of 
ears 
do not acquire maturity for eating till after being ga- 
thered and lain ſome time in the fruitery ; ſome pro- 
bably two, three, or four weeks, others double that 
time, or more; and, both in Apples and Pears, many 
principal varieties continue in the bouſe for ſeve- 
ral months; and all of which are valuable for their 
property of keeping a- conſiderable time in perfection, 
or deſert fruit, and all culinary es in whi 
Peas and Apples are commonly uſed; as well as for 
making cyder and perry therefore, permitting theſe 
late Apples and Pears to remain on the trees till they 


rfeQion, or ſome as want- 


cordingly, as they attain 
a large portion for keep- 


ed for preſent ſupply, 


Or where large quantities of Apples are wanted for 
gyder, or Pears, for Foy wang yy autumn kinds 
of September are r, if uled atiex being ga- 

P tate proper, E b : | F 
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thered, or before they ſpoil or decay; but of the late 
ſorts, they may either be uſed for that purpoſe, both 
as ſoon as gathered, or will admit of keeping longer 
for that occaſion at a future opportunity. | 


The maturity of full in Pears and Apples, 
after attaining their reſpective full ſizes on the trees, 
according to that of the different varieties, is diſco- 
verable ſom# by changing, more or leſs, to a fome- 
what yellowiſh colour, and in many alſo by their mel- 
low, palatable taſte and flavour, eſpecially of the 
ſummer and autumn kinds, ripening in the end of July 
and in Auguſt, or early part of September; others, 
both of thoſe ſorts and the later varieties, not chang- 
ing colour in any material degree, but either indicate 
tokens of maturity by their mellow or agreeable fla- 
your, aforeſaid, or ſome, both of the forwarder and 
late, or winter kinds, or more generally many of the 
latter, nof diſcovering any particular degree of per- 
fectien, as above, on the trees, but which, and in Ap- 
ples and Pears in general, having attained a peculiar 
plumpneſs in fize, their full growth is a nt by 
their readily quitting the trees on being plucked, or 5 
gently turning ſome of the fruit upward; and likewife 
often by the fruit frequently dropping from the trees 
naturally: however as many of the late autumn and 
winter Pears, &c. ſhew but ſmall indications of matu- 
rity, while on the trees, it may be obſerved that all 
theſe late Pears and Apples attain full growth for ga- 
thering in the end of September to the middle and end 
of October. | 


So, according to the above intimations, of mature 
growth in theſe fruit, they ſhould be gathered in their 
proper ſeaſons, that as many of the ſummer and au- 
tumn kinds acquire a mellow eatable ſtate on the trees, 
they ſhould be gathered accordingly, as wanted, for 
immediate occaſions; and the —  {f and late ſorts 
acquiring a more durable ſtate, for future ſupply, 
- they, in the proper ſeaſon, may be gathered both ſome 
for preſent uſe, and a e quantity for keeping; 
as none of the forward ſorts are eligible for that pur- 
poſe, eſpecially thoſe attaining ripeneſs before Sep- 
tember, which keep good ſome but a few days, or a 
week or two; or-otfers of the later autumn Pears, 
c. will keep fome time longer; and therefore allot- 
ting moſt abundantly of the winter Pears and Apples 
for keeping all winter, ſpring, &c. in the different va- 
rieties; for, as above remarked, the forward ſorts da 
not keep long after being gathered; but the late kinds 
attaining full growth from the middle and end of 1 
tember to the end of October, ſhould then be finally 
gathered and houſed for keeping, ſome three or four, 
to five or fix weeks, and many principal forts to keep 
good ſeveral months, 


Generally, in proceeding to gather Pears and Ap- 
ples for keeping, chuſe dry days, and when the trees 


the principal fruit, both on ſtan 


and fruit are alſo quite dry; and likewiſe obſervin 

that, for the ſame occaſion of good keeping in perfec. 
tion, they ſhould be moſtly or all gathered by hang, 
that they may not be bruiſed, as would unavoidably be 
the caſe if ſhaken down, as ſometimes practiſed in the 
common ftandard freit, which, by their falling on the 
ground and againſt one another, being conſequent] 

much bruiſed, ſoon begin to decay; and therefore al 


and eipaliers, &c. 
ſhould be carefully hand- gathered in baſkets. 


Though ſometimes any of the more common ſorts 
on large ſtandard- trees, wanted to gather in haſte for 
immediate ſupplies, and not required for long keep. 
ing, may occaſionally. be ſhaken down, or ehe ly 
where not convenient to reach or time does not admit 
of hand-gathering in any conſiderable quantity for 
any preſent uſe required. 


According as the Pears and Ap les, deſigned for 
keeping, are gathered, they ſhoul houſed in the 
fruitery or ſome dry apartment; and the different va- 
rieties depoſited ſeparately, in proper diviſions, upon 
ſhelves, and the floor, &c. or where previouſly con- 
venient to lay them together in heaps, to ſweat and 
diſcharge the watery juices, and then all wiped clean 
and dry, they will keep the better and be of improved 
flavour; that in — them finally in the fruitery, 
it would be eligible, in the principal keeping ſorts, to 
lay firſt ſome clean, dry ſtraw, and upon which place 
the fruit either thinly, more or leſs, thicker together, 
as room admits, laying them gently, not to bruiſe one 
another; and if then cloſely covered with clean ſtraw, 
a foot thick, to exclude the external air, damps and 
froſt, they will thereby keep longer ſound, in good 

rfection; or ſome choiceſt eating Pears may be 
packed cloſe in boxes, jarrs, or hampers, having ſtraw 
at bottom, ſides, and top; and the whole afterwards 
covered thickly with ſtraw, as above; and thus the 
fruit will keep in good condition for winter and fol- 
lowing fpring. 


Obſerve, during the winter, &c. to examine the 
fruit occaſionally, to draw out ſuch as decay in due 
time, before they affect the others adjoining. 


Of the QUINCE. 
(Pr «vs Cydonia.) 


The Quince formerly conſtituted a diſtinct Genus, 
denominated Cydonia, but by the modern botaniſts is 
now ranged as a ſpecies of the Fyrus, as being ſimilar 
in the generic rs, conſiſtent with the ſexual 
botany of Linnæus, and in which we have placed it 
accordingly, having deſcribed the ſpecies, and its re- 


ſpeQive varieties of the fruit, in the 1 


' Or TREES, SHRUBS, PLANTS, FLOWERS, a FRUITS. 


ſhall, under this head, proceed to give ſome 
intimations relating to the fruit and culture of the trees, 
which being principally raiſed in ſtandards, and occaſi- 
onally in ers, — in both ef which, their mode 
of bearing being nearly ſimilar to that of the Pears 
and Apples, already explained, there is no very ma- 
terial difference in the methods of cultivation. 


Quinces, however, are of inferior value to Apples. 


and Pears, with regard to the general utility of the 
fruit; and a much ſmaller portion of the trees is re- 
quired, or probably not more in proportion than one 
to ten or twenty, or more, for any general culture for 
the ſupply of a family ; for theſe fruit, although beau- 
tiful in their large growth and golden-yellow colour, 
impart a high fragrance, are moſtly too hard and au- 
ſtere to eat without ſome previous preparation in 
cookery, &c. and from their very ftrong flavour and 
taſte, a ſmall portion of the fruit ſerves for thoſe occa- 
ſions ; but as they are likewiſe uſed for making marma- 
lade and Quince wine, larger quantities will be required 
accordingly. | 


The Quince fruit, therefore, being too hard and aſ- 
tringent to eat raw, are valued principally for ſome cu- 
linary or kitchen ſes, in which they, being of a 
ſingular ftrong flavour and taſte, are uſed occaſionally 
to ſlice in apple pies, tarts, apple ſauce, &c. to im- 
prove the flavour in a high reliſh, where required; 
and, as before intimated, are in eſtimation for making 
marmalade, Quince wine, aud ſome other domeſtic oc- 
caſions; and for all of which purpoſes, the fruit attains 
perfection in autumn, in September and October, both 
for immediate uſe off the trees, and being gathered in 
October, when of full growth, houſed and covered 
cloſe with ſtraw, will keep good ſome conſiderable time 
to uſe occaſionally, | 


ſ F 

That according as Quinces may be in requeſt for 
the above purpoſes, the trees may be admitted in a 
ſmaller or larger portion, from two or three, to ſeveral 
or many. 


The trees are cultivated principally in ſmall ſtand- 
ards in gardens, orchards, or any out-grounds, or by 
the ſides of ponds, watery ditches, &c. as they de- 
light in moiſt places; though they will alſo grow in 


any common ſoil and nag; and ſome may hkewiſe 
be trained in eſpaliers, in aſſemblage 


with thoſe of 
Pears and Apples, but in a ſmaller portion, by way of 
variety to diverſify the eſpalier plantations in different 
kinds of fruit, and the trees will appear ornamental both 
in their bloſſom and fruit, which will alſo acquize an im- 


proved growth, and, when full grown, appear beautiful 


in its large ſize, and golden-yellow colour; however, 
the fruit attains abundant perfection onſtandards, which 
may be plarited any where in open expoſures, and raiſ- 
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ed both in half and full ſtandards, with ſtems, three or 
four, to five or fix feet, and to branch out at theſe 
heights to form the head. 


Thoſe trees are of very moderate „ the branch« 
es ſlender, producing the bloſſom and fruit upon ſmall 
natural ſpurs emitted at the ſides and toward the ex- 
treme part of the branches, nearly ſimilar to the Pear:, 
&c. but the bloffoms, &c. generally come ſingly, ard 
the fruit produced conſequently in the ſame manner, 
only one in a place; and obſerving that, as in their ne- 
ture of bearing, the ſame branches continue ma 
years fruitful, furniſhing bearing ſpurs quite to their 
extremity, they ſhould not be ſhortened, but permitted 
to extend in their full growth, | 


They are raiſed or propagated, either both by graft- 
ing and budding upon ſtocks of their own kind, raiſ- 
ed from the ſeed or kernels of ripe Quinces, or ſuck- 
ers from the roots of Quince Trees, or occaſionally 
upon Pear ſtocks, to have trees. of larger growth; and 
may alſo raiſe the trees wholly from ſuckers, layers, 
and cuttings, to run naturally without grafting, &c. 
or likewiſe, occaſionally, from the ſeed or kernels of 
the 72 gps but theſe will not bear near ſo ſeon as 
grafted trees, .or thoſe raiſed from layers, cuttings, 
&c. of the young branches and ſhoots of trees of the 
deſired varieties. 


Or young ready-raiſed Quince Trees, for immediate 
planting, may be procured of proper growth at the ge · 
neral nurſeries in the common planting ſeaſons. 


But when deſigned to raiſe ſupplies of the trees, if 
intended by grafting, & c. provide eligible ſtocks, 
raiſed either from kernels of the fruit, or ſuckers from 
the roots, in autumn or ſpring, and when of 4 
pals of two or three years, or more, graft them in 

ſpring, or bud them in ſummer, upon the proper 
ſocks, at three, four, to five or ſix feet, for ſtandard- 
trees, and at fix or eight inches for eſpaliers; or raiſe 
the trees wholly from ſuckers, layers, or cuttings, - 
which may be planted in autumn, about October, No. 
vember, and December, or in the ſpring; or may ſow + 
kernels of the fruit at the ſame ſeaſons, either for na- 
tural trees, or ſtocks for graſting: the ſuckers from 
Quince roots are proper to plant off, for the above 


. purpoſes, when of one or two years growth, and planted | 


in nurſery-rows, and for layers and cuttings, ſhould 
generally be of the young wood of a year old, which 
will root in one year; and all of which young plants 
may be trained up in nurſery-rows, either in ſtocks 
for grafting, &c. or continued in their natural ſtate, 
as may be ought convenient. 


In the above different methods, the trees may be 
raiſed in half and full 3 trained in fingle, 
Bb2 


clcan 
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graſted, &c. or run up in their natural growthy to thoſe 
zeights, and then to branch out to form the head 


accordingly; or ſome may alſo be trained in dwarf 


* fandards, in low tems, fix or eight inches, to one or 
two feet; or alſo for eſpalier- trees, in ſtems of ſix or 
eight inches, to branch out low in ſpreading heads, 
as obſerved of Pears and Apples for the ſame occaſion; 
and when, in either of the above methods, the trees 
have formed heads of two or three, to four or five 
vears growth, they may be finaliy tranſplanted where 


they are to remain. 


The ſeaſon for planting the trees is autumn or 
ſpring, or any time in open weather, from October or 
November, till March or April. 


The trees may be planted in any common ſoil, either 
in kitchen gardens, pleaſure, grounds, orchards, hedge- 
rows, & c. as formerly intimated, fifteen or twenty 
feet aſunder, the ſtandards, and the heads of which be 
itted to branch out every way in their natural 

manner; and for eſpaliers, may plant ſome, for variety, 
in aſſemblage with thoſe of Pears, Apples, &c. and 
the branches arranged horizontally to the trellis, at 
regular diſtances, generally at their whole length, to 
the full extent of their allotted ſpace. 


Or Quince Trees may alſo de admitted in ſhrubheries 


and other ornamental plantations in pleaſure-grounds ; | 


and in which will diſplay an agreeable variety, in their 
flowering and fruit, in ſummer and autumn, 


* 
. 


: 


ture is, in the Randards, to give only a little occaſional 
pruning, when any diſorderly growth in-the branches 
occur; and in the efpalier-rrees, they require an an- 


nual pruning every ſummer and winter, to preſerve 


the requiſite „ Sc. in that order of training; and 
in regard to t 

eſpalier pruning, may obſerve nearly the ſame as di- 
. rected for Pears and Apples, which in general is appli- 


vean flems,. three or four, to five or fix feet, either 


In the general growth of the Quince Trees, their cul- 


e methods, both in the ſtandard and 
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Fu ther. Obſeroation®:relating to the different Species 
Es the. Apple, Pear, and Quince Kinds. y 
In the different ſpecies, &c. of the Pear, Apple, 
Crabs, Quinces, &c. ſome may alſo be introduced, 
with x rapriety, in pleaſurable plantations, for variety 


and criament. 


The. Siberian Crab and American Dwarf Apple, 
being trees of ſmall, ſlender growth, producing fin- 
gularly fmall fruit, of the Apple kind, of a curious 


- appearance, are proper to cultivate both ſome as fruit. 


trees, in ſmall ſtandards, eſpaliers, &c. and to plant in 
ſhrubberies, for variety; they ripen fruit in autumn, and 
are agreeably flavoured, particularly the Siberian Ap. 
ple, and both forts make a pretty variety in a deſert; £ 
trees bear the fruit in cluſters, on ſmall ſpurs, the-ſame 


manner as the Common Apple, and like them raiſed 


by grafting, &c. or by layers of the young branches, 
or occaſionally by ſeed of the fruit; and trained both 
in ſmall, dwarf and half ſtandards, to plant detached 
in borders and other ſmall compartments, or alfo ſome 
occaſionally in pots; and likewiſe ſame trained in low, 
ſpreading, heads, for eſpaliers and wall-trees; and in 
all of which, they, in their mode of flowering and 
abundant fruitfulneſs, will have a pleaſing effect; and 
in their culture of pruning, &c. is the ſame as the 
Common Apples, explained in its proper place. 


' But the Sweet-ſcented Vi Crab, both of the 
deciduous and ever-green kinds, are eſteemed princi- 
pally to admit in ſhrubberies, borders, &c. of plea- 
ſure-grounds, for variety, in which they will wake an 
agreeable appearance in their ornamental and ſweet- 
ſcented flowers; and the ever-green kind continues 
in verdant foliage the year round; and both ſorts will 
ſometimes produce fruit very agreeably, more deſirable, 
however, for variety or curioſity, than eating: are 
raiſed by ſeed ar kernels of the fruit, and by grafting 
or inoculation, and by layers; and trained in low or 
ſmall ſtandards; may be planted at che ral ſeaſon 
of removal, in any common ſoil and fituation, the 


heads permitted to branch out fully, or give only oc- 


_ — 4a wat ae So" a 


cable to the Quinces, as being ſimilar in their growth caſional pruning, to reform any conſiderable irregula- 
aud ways of — and to which we — refer ity of growth, in diſorderly branches, &c, | 
mr the particulars, relating to the article of pruning 'p . R , 
Ang training thoſe trees. or ornamental planting may introduce occaſionall 
"0 k —— any ſorts of Par rad Bs fave, and Quindns, bn 


Y The gi ces attain full growth, for uſe, in Septem- neral 
ber and October, moltly large, yellow, and impart a and 

high odour; and may then be 8 both for pre - fitable for uſe; but the ſorts which are more generally 

an 435 plan- 

ing, and 


ent occaſions, as wanted, likewiſe for keeping, employed for ornament or variety, in pleaſur 
kaying them in a-dry apartment, and covered thick tations, are the double-blofſym, twice- 
with clean ſtraw, to exclude the air, &c. and they will * 0 Pear, double-bloſſom Apple, and oc- 
ep in perſection ſome time, ſor. future uſe, as may onally ſome varieties of the Quince, with ſometimes 
dd required. 5 | _ the two-year and Fig Apple, tranſparent Apple, Sc. 
. £ - , £ - 2 1 W 4 the 


— 


wn and by on ſowed in that 
tree 


the Siberian Crab, American Apple, and te ſweet- 
ſcented Virginia Crab, both of the deciduous and ever - 


green kinds. 2 ; 


Likewiſe, for — 1 may admit the 
Pear Tree — | ſed in a natural ſtate; from 
feed of the and ſuckers from the roots, to run up 
in tall, ſtraighe ſtems, without fring. or, if thought 
proper, ſome budded or grafted, and trained each with 
a-fingle hoot, to form a tall, clean ſtem of ſome con- 
fiderable length; as the trees grow lofty and of a large 
fize, and the wood is uſeful in ſeveral trades, as turn- 
ers, button-mould makers, &c. and may therefore 
admit them in aſſemblage with other deciduous kinds, 
as maple, beech, elm, aſh, oak, & c. to form timber, 
plantations and coppices of under-wood, and permitted 
to run up in their natural growth; and for which oc- 
caſions, they may be raiſed either by the kernels of the 
fruit in a nurſery, and alſo ſuckers from the roots of 
Pear Trees, or ſome by budding, &c. and in all of 


which train up the plants in clean, ſingle ſtems, the top- 


ſhoot entire, to _ in height; and when three or four, 


to five, fix, or ſeven feet growth, tranſplanted where 
they are to remain, as above;jor ſeeds or kernels may be 


ſowed in drills in the places where the plants are always 
to tang, to grow up for large trees, or as required. 
Qusxcvs, OAK TREE, 
Claſs and Order. 


Monoecia, Polyandria, 
One Habutation, Many Males; 


Or Plants with Male and Female Flowers, diflind and 
Er 


* 


, to ſixty or ſeventy, or ſome near an 
high, with conſiderable branchy heads, garniſhed with 


r 1 | en and fpaxe-Hepe 
leaves, ſinuated, pinnatiſid, and intire in the different 
22 and ſmall, yellowiſh male and female flowers, 


— og aud durability of thetr timber, 
or fifty 


eparate on the ſame tree, all without petals or flower- 
leaves; the males produced in looſe catkins or àmen- 


tums, each floret having a five-parted cup, and many, 

rt ſtamina; and fe flowers in cloſe-ſitting buds. 
in hemiſpherical, rough, thick, one · leaved, intire ca- 
lyxes, with an oval germen, and ſingle, five - poin 
dye; and che germen grows an oval nut or acorn, 


fixed into the rou nt cup, ri 


ain au- 
or ſpring, 


s are generally propagated, | 


Or TREES, SHRUBS, PLANTS, FEGWERS, ano FRUITS, 


ted common /oil.) 


AS - * 
„84 


p * 92322 
— » 


-— IF 


The Species of OAK, confifling of dethiWbtvabl Surbe 
* green Kinds are, I 

> add 4 » 95 | 58 2 

r. Quercvs' e or Common Faght 


* » A * 


o . <p *« 


A moſt large, lofty, deciduous tree, growing ity 
near one hundred feet high—rhe leaves (midgling- 
, 4ark-green ) oblong, broadeſt toward the Yop, Tinn- 
ated-acutely, with the angles obtuſe Native of. En- 
gland and other parts of Europe. (Loamy or any com- 
mon foil.) "© - Þ $9.34 23 * 
Varicties. Common Oak, with the acorns fitting 

Ro cloſe to the branches. & 
Comnion Oak, with 
leaves, and acorus on lon ö 

Striped - leaved Common O ME 

* * lee 

2. Quzxcvs aiba— White American Oak. 
22 nn _ I 2; £ 
A large, deciduous tree, growing fifty or ſixty feet 
high, with a whitiſh bark—the 33 ( 21 or 
large, lighter-green ) oblong, oþliquely-pinnatifid, with 


. . _ ” 
: * . 55a 4 = z EXE" . 


the ſinuſes angular - obtuſe Native of 


3. Qyzxevy -c Abe Qake © | 
A middling, deciduous tree, thirty or forty 


8 
with a-dath-! bark—ahe leaves (broad apward," 
© ſhiniig-green) wedge-ſhape, lightly three-lobed,— 


Native of Virginia. { Any common ſoil.) 

1. Cs IS P b OY: C684 4 
4 rtee Pee er Chbffitleaved 
dee dae Oats 
-A-thoft large, decidiious tree, firty or rea feet 
high—ahed leaves (/argr, long; bright-greenY oblong- 


ovate, pointed at both ends, ſinuated-ſawed; the den- 


ticles roundy uniform; and very large-acoris—ative 
of North America: (Loamy og common ſoil. ) © 


- Uprrror F Nun er Willow leaves 


Kd deciduodi ren giving + fifty feet 
Abe e ebe 7 


N ehen 
_ Parietie),—Long; Long-leaved, V leaves Oak! 
" *" *Short-leaved, Willow-leaved Gk. 
Variable-leaved, Willow-leaved Oak. 
| 6. Quzxcus 


— * F '> 
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6. Quzncvs rubra, Red or Scarlet Virginia Oak. 


A large, deciduous tree, growing forty, to fifty or 
ſixty foot high—the leaves 2 een) ob- 
long, finuated, wlth the ſinuſes obtuſe, — 2 
* in the ſpring, changing to a bright-red or ſcar- 

colour— Native of Virginia and Carolina. { Any 
common ſail. ) 


Ne” peared Red or Scarlet 
Oak. | 


7. Quercus Eſculus—(Efculus) Horſe-Cheſnut- 
Ow 4 leaved Oak. | 


A large, deciduous tree, forty or fifty feet high— 
the leaves (broad, Hight-green) oblong, deeply cut, or 
pinnate · ſinuated, and ſmooth ; and longiſh acorns ſit- 
ting cloſe to the þranches,—Native of the ſouth parts 
of Europe. ¶ Taamy or any common ſoil. ) 


8. ar Canie—(Conts) Lyrate-leaved 8 


A large, deciduous tree, fifty or fixty feet high— 
the leaves (middling, dark-green) oblong, lyrate- pin 
natifid, or indented in the middle in a lyrie-ſhape form, 
tranſverſe-jagged, in acute points, downy on the un- 
der ſide.—Native of Spain, Auſtria, &c. ¶ Any com- 
mon ſoil.) 5 


rns p3——{ Zgilops) or Prickly- cu 
2 oy paniſh Oak. . pped 
A moſt 
| „ ſixty or ſeventy feet high, or more, widely 
ee r leaves (middling, pale- green) ovate- 
oblong, ſmooth, with the edges ſawed-dentated; and 
acorns in very large, prickly cups Native of Spain 
and the Levant. (Loamy or any common ſoil.) 
The following are Varieties of different Species. 
Duercus 4 Dwarf American Oak. - 
Quercus oxonieufis, Exeter or Luccombe's 
Ever-green Kindt. 5 
10. Qutzcvs ang or Common Ever- green 


. * 


A largiſh, upright, ever- green tree, thirty or forty 
Feet Mais leaves (adi,  dark-green ovate- 


lofty, large, deciduous tree, of beautiful 


oblong, undivided, ſawed, ſhining-green above, dow. 
ny underneath, placed on foot-ſtalks; and ſmall 
acorns.— Native of the ſouthern parts of Europe, 
(Any common foil.) | 


Varietiet.— Iroad-leaved Ever-green Oak. 
Narrow- leaved Ever-green Oak. 
Sawed-leaved Ever- green Oak. 
Intire-leaved Ever- green Oak. 
Various-leaved Ever-green Oak, with 

leaves narrow and broad, ſome ſawed, 
others intire, and ſome prickly-edged 
ſometimes all on the ſame tree. 


41, Qurnevs gramuntia, Gramuntian or Holly. 


leaved Ever-green Oak. 


A largiſh, ever-green tree, thirty or forty feet 
high—the leaves (middling, * be pe An 
oval, finuated-ſpinous-edged, downy underneath, ſeſ. 
file or fitting cloſe, without foot-ſtalks ; and glands 
uncled or foot-ſtalked.—Native of the ſouth of 
rance. (Any common ſoil.) 


12. Qytacus Coccifera—(Caccifera) Scarlet- bear- 
ing or Kermes Oak. 


A ſmaller, ever - green tree, fifteen or eighteen feet 
high, of buſhy growth—the leaves (middling, bright- 
green) oval, undivided and ſmooth, with the edges 
rickly-indented, ſcarlet glands on the branches and 
eaves, called Kermes, uſed in dying.—Native of 

—— Spain, Italy, the Eaft, &c, ( Any Common 
oul. J \ 


13. Quzrcvs carolinien/is, Carelinian, or American 
| Live Oak. 


A largiſh ever-green tree, thirty or forty feet high 
—the leaves (middling, dark-green ) 8 . 


intire, and ſhort foot -ſtalked; and ſmall, oblong 
acorns.— Native of Carolina and Virginia, (Any 
, wh lh PEPE 


14. Quzncvs Suber—(Suber) or Cork Tree. 


A large, ever-green tree, or forty feet high, 
Wer, rough, fungous, and cleft bark, which is 
the cork—the leaves (middling, dark-green) ovate- 
oblong, undivided, ſawed, and downy on the under- 
ſide, —Native of the ſovthern parts of Europe. ( Any 
common foil. ) Ka | | 


"Moſt of the ſpecies of Oak being of the 


ſt tree 
kind, growing with ſtems or trunks of a rable 


” * 
* J x Ll 


Or TREES, SHRUBS, PLANTS, FLOWERS, axv FRUITS. 


bulk and ſtature, more particularly ſome of the deci- 
duous kinds, are valuable to cultivate as foreſt-trees, for 
che great worth of their timber, to uſe for many ſuperior 
urpoſes where ſtrength and long duration is neceſſary 
and required; is of particular value as the princi 
timber employed in ſhip-building, and various other 
gecaſions, for ſtrength and durability z and for which, 
one of the ſpecies in particular, the Quercus Robur, or 
Common Oak, ſurpaſſes moſt of the athers in its vaſt 
dimenſions of growth in this country, and ſuperior 
uality of its wood, as well as the great utility of the 
bark of the tree, as the principal material for tanning 
of leather ; and when after being uſed for that valuable 
purpoſe, becomes of ſingular uſe to the gardener, for 
making tanner's-bark hot-beds, commonly called tan 
or bark-beds, peculiarly uſeful in hot-houſes or pine- 
ries, for the culture of the Pine-Apple, and in forc- 
ing-houſes and frame hot-beds occaſionally; though 
ſeveral or moſt of the other ſpecies, being trees of ſu- 
perior growth in height and magnitude of their trunk, 
are alſo eligible to aiſemble with foreſt-trees, and oc- 
caſionally in large, ornamental 22 in parks 
and any out-grounds; and in all the ſorts, their pro- 
duction of acorns ripening in autumn, are good to fat- 
ten ſwine and deer, when they fall from the trees, in 
September, October, &c. | | 


In ſeveral ſpecies of the Oak are produced glands, 
or roundiſh, protuberant excreſcences, larger and ſmal- 
ler, upon the young ſhoots and leaves in May and 
June; very abundant in the Common Oak, and which 
are commonly called Oak Apples, generally occaſioned 
by inſets, and are of no particular uſe, except in the 
Quercus Cocciftra, or Scarlet-bearing Oak, where the 
trees naturally, being the Kermes, called Scarlet 
Grain, and is collected for the uſe of dyers, &c. 


All the ſpecies of Oak may be employed in exten- 
five plantations, both as foreſt- trees, in large ſtand- 
ards, for timber, and in under-wood, to uſe in ſmaller 
growths occaſionally ; likewiſe, to plant, for variety and 
ornament, in aſſemblage with other large trees, in con- 
fiderable pleaſure-grounds, parks, fields, hedge-rows, 
and in any out diſtris; but, for uſeful plantations in 
foreſt or timber-trees, the Common or Engliſh Oak 
generally claims preference for principal culture, as ſu- 
perior in growth, and for the known value of its 
wood abundance of the trees may be cultivated, 
to great advantage, in all extenfive grounds, to form 
Oule » woods, both by raiſing the trees in a nurſery, and 
tranſplanted where they are to continue, and by ſow- 
ng the acorns in the places where the trees are al- 
ways to remain; likewiſe, ſhould introduce ſome, or 
as many of the other ſpecies as may be thought ex- 
7 as they — your wr rn wa timber-trees, 

effect an agreeable diverſity in the plantations, in 
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Or for ornamental planting in conſiderable grounds, 
or to embelliſh different parts of eſtates, any of the 
ſpecies of Oak may be admitted in forming extending 
plantations in aſſemblage with other large trees, or 
in ſimilar plantations towards the out-boundary of 
— mamma extenſive lawns, parks, &c. and in 
orming clumps, ranges; and fingly, both in parks 
and any extenfive out- g » as above · intimated; 
or may alſo be introduced in large, running ſhrubbe- 
ry plantations, for variety; or for ſhrubberies, 
may have principally ſome of the ſmaller kinds, and 
any of the ever-green Oaks, as they will appear orna- 
mental at all ſ in their conſtant verdure. 


Moſt of the Oak Trees are flow growers, and con- 


tinue, for ages, in an advancing growth; the Com- 


mon Oak 


turie?. 


The Oaks moſtly ſucceed beſt in a loamy ground, 
and will alſo thrive in any common. ſoil, not very wet 
or marſhy; or, however, where the ground, intended 
for plantations, is of a loamy nature, it will be of ad- 
— in promoting a more 2 ſtrong, 
handſome growth; but they may likewiſe be planted 
ſucceſsfully in any common ground, of a ſomewhat 
fertile nature, or of ſome, tolerable- cultivating ſtate, 
as may occur in the places where deſigned or conve- 
nient to have plantations, thereof, either for profit or 
ornament; though, for the latter, the fertility of the 
ſoil is not ſo material as for the former, where intended 


to plant principally for timber plantations. 1 


All the ſorts of Oaks are gated or raiſed by 
ſowing the acorns in autumn or ſpring; and the young 
ſeedling plants, when a year old, tranſplanted in nur- 
ſery-rows, to advance to three or four, to five or fix 

for the intended 


particularly continues growing many cen- 


feet growth, plantations, as more 
fully diretted hereafter, 88 


Or young trees, ready raiſed to — 2g 
chore wer ie obtained at the public nurſeries, for 


planting. 


But when defigned to have conſiderable plantations 
of the Common Oak, and of any other ſorts, to form 
Oak woods, for timber-trees' and under-wood, it is 
moſt adviſeable, where convenient, to raiſe pro 
ſupplies of young trees in home nurſeries," to a due 
ſize for tranſplanting, as required for theſe occafions ; 
or the acorns ſowed at once in the places where the plan- 
tation is intended, and the trees to remain where thus 
raiſed, and they eſtabliſhing their roots more — 


planting, they will generally make the moſt proſperous 
trees, of long duration, in a thriving 3 or, 


however, if raiſed in a nurſery, to tranſplant for the 
foregoing purpoſes of timber-trees particularly, it 


5 
would be moſt ſucceſsful to perform it while they are 
young, of three or four, to five or fix feet high at 


moſt, in which they will more effectually root firml 
in the ground, and grow more proſperous than (| 
as are tranſplanted larger. 


The proper ſeaſon for planting Oaks is either 
in the autumn or ſpring, or may be done any time in 
winter, in open weather, from November, to Febru- 
ary, March, or wholly compleated by the beginning 
ef April. | | 


When. deſigned to form Oak woods for timber- trees, 
it may be effected either by young plants previouſly. 


raiſed from the acorns ſowed in a nurſery, and when 
two or three, to four or five feet high, tranſplanted in 
the places intended, in rows, four. or ſive, to ten or 
twenty feet diſtance, or the acorns ſowed at once 
in drills where the plantation is intended, and as they 
remain where raiſed, will generally grow more expe- 
ditions and proſperous than thoſe which are tranſ- 
planted, having the ground previouſly for 
their reception, by ploughing and harrowing; and, in 
both of which methods, may either be diſpoſed in 
wide rows, ten, to fifteen feet aſunder, or in cloſe 
rouꝰs, only four or five feet diſtance, in order that, 
when of advanced growth, they may admit of thin- 
ning out ſome of the underling trees gradually, either 
ſome ſmall, for tranſplanting, or larger, for other pur- 
poſes, and of eutting down ſome for under-wood, 
every eight, ten, or twelve years, and will ſhoot up 
again for the ſame occaſion, leaving a, ſufficiency of 
— fineſt ſtems from the beginning, to run up for 
erk: and when theſe are conſiderably encreaſed in 
fize, ſome ma; be cut down in a thinning order, for 
fmaller timber, & c. retaining the reſt at twenty or 
thirty ſeet diſtance, to acquire full growth ; the re- 
tained ſtandards, both in their young and advanced 
ſtate, ſhould be pruned up below, by degrees, each in 
a clean, fingle tem, preſerving the tops intire to run 
up in height. * E - 

Or, where intended to raiſe a nurſery of Oaks, for 
tranſplanting, it is effected in the following manner, 


The propagation or method of raiſing all the forts 
of Oaks, being by ſowing the acorns, both of the 
Common Oak, which ripen abundantly every where in 
autumn, and of the other ſorts that can be obtained; 
all either ſowed ſoon after they are ripe, in autumn, 
or preſerved cloſe and dry till the ſpring, about Fe- 
bruary or beginning of March, or as ſoon as the in- 
tended ſorts can be procured; or ſome are occaſionally 
raiſed by grafting or budding on Common Oak ſtocks, 
eſpecally any of the foreign ſorts, of which the acorns 
are not attainable ;/ or. alſo any particular varieties to 
continue the. ſame, as. the Oaks ſeldom ſucceed well 


fandards, at from ten to twenty feet apart at 
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by layers or cuttings; and the grafting, &e, is only 


praiſed occaſionally in the above inſtances, and * 
which they will take upon ſtocks of any of the Ona wa 
kind; though, for the general propagation, it is a V 
ways effected by ſowing the acorns. 
Therefore, to raiſe the principal ſupply from the for 
acorns, and having procured a requifite quantity of yu 
thoſe of the Common Oak, for the general plantation, Pla 
and of ſuch others as may be intended for variety, 5 


prepare beds of any common, light carth, in the ay. 
tumn or ſpring, aforeſaid: ſow the acorns either in 
drills two inches deep, and the drills fix or eight to 
twelve inches aſunder ; or by broad-caſt, firſt rakin . 


two inches — of earth off the ſurfac6 of the beds, | 
then ſcatter the acorns evenly on the bed moderately No 
thick, preſs them into the earth with the back of 2 2 
ſpade, and cover them in with the earth that wa pal 
raked off evenly about two inches deep : they will 2 
come up in the ſpring; keep them clean from weed; — 
all ſummer, and when the plants are of one or two boſ 
year's growth, they ſhould be tranſplanted, either in FY 
the autumn, in October or beginning of November, 1 
or in the following ſpring, in nurſery-rows, two or 

three feet aſunder, by fifteen or eighteen inches dil. Ry 


tance in each row. 


In the nurſery-rows, let them have three or four 
82 growth, training each with a clean, ſingle ſtem, 

y pruning off the ſtrong fide-ſhoots, „ < + the 
1 intire; —＋ when advanced three, four, or 

ve, to ſix or eight feet high, are of lize 
Ap edu Fo. high, they proper 


When defigned to te any particular ſorts by 
— or budding 2 be — upon any 
eedling- ſtocks of the Common or other kind of Oak; 
the grafting rformed in the ſpring, and the budding 
in July uguſt; and, in both of which, train the 
young trees as above. 


The Oaks raiſed as above, to a proper 
growth for Baal tranſplanting, three, four, or five, 
to fix or eight feet, as before obſerved, they ſhould be 
planted out accordingly where they are to remain, in 
the proper ſeaſon; have them dug up with as full roots 
as le, and of which, only cut away broken paru, 
or prune any long, naked, root, of down-right 
—— and ſhorten any very long ſtraggler; cut of 

» lateral ſhoots from the ſtem, or may prune any 
rambling or very —— branches at the head, pre- 
ſerving the main eaders intire, and plant them a 
the diſtances formerly mentioned, five or ten, to fifteen 
or twenty feet, agreeable to the foregoing intims- 
tions, particularly thoſe deſigned to form Oak wood 
or any other plantations of the Oak kind, or at ten, 
fifteen, to twenty or thirty feet, to form clumps, & 
in parks and fields, or in aſſemblage with other large A 


trees 


* 
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trees, either in forming profitable or ornamental plan- ten or twelve feet high—armed with terminal thorns; 


tations, for the improvement and embelliſhment of eſ- 
tates. 


at, in forming Oak woods deſigned principally 
nels timber - 5 they ſhould generally either be 
planted in young growth, or the acorns ſowed in the 
places where the trees are to ſtand; and in which lat- 
ter method, as not being tranſplanted, they do not re- 
ceive any check in their growth, root more effectually, 
row faſter, more proſperous, and continue of longe 
Tuaration, in a free growing ſtate. | 


The young plantations for woods, &c. as above, 
ſhould be defended by ſome ſurrounding outward 
fence, either a ditch, ſtake and buſh hedge, hurdles, 
palings, &c. and in the young or ſmall growth of the 
trees, keep them clear from large, aſpiring weeds in 
ſummer ; and the trees deſigned to run for ſtandards, 
both in their young and advanced ſtate, have the ſtems 
pruned up from ſtrong lateral ſhoots, and permit the 
tops to aſpire in height in their full growth. 


Ryaunus BUCKTHORN, compriſing alſo the 
Frangula, Paliurus, and Alateraus. 


Claſs and Order. 


Pentandria, Monogynia, 
Five Males, One Female; 


Or Plants, with Hermapbrodite Flowers, having five 
Stamina, or Males, and one Piſtillum, or Female. 


THE Rhamnus compriſes ſeveral hardy ſpecies of 


| deciduous ſhrubs, and one ever- green kind; all employed 


for variety in ſnrubberies, &c. are moſtly of the large 
and middling ſhrub kinds, of upright growth, fix or 
eight to twelve or fourteen feet high; ſome armed 
with thorns, others not; and adorned with middling 
and ſmall, oblong, oval and ſpear-ſhape ſimple leaves, 
and ſmall, greeniſn-yellow flowers, in cluſters, at the 
ſides and ends of the branches; moſtly funnel-ſhape, 
four or five-parted at the top, each containing five ſta- 
mina, a roundiſh germen, ſupporting a ſingle ſtyle, 
crowned by a quadrifid ſtigma; and the germen grows 
a ſmall, roundiſh berry, ſeveral together, in cluſters, 
furniſhed with three or four roundiſh hard feeds, ri- 
pening m autumn; and by which, ſowed in that ſeaſon 
or ſpring, the plants may be propagated, alſo by lay- 
ers and cuttings. : 


The hardy Species of RHAMNUS are— 


1. Rau N us catharticus—Cathartic or Common 
Purging Buckthorn. 


A large, deciduwwus ſhrub, branching irregularly 


the leaves (middling, dart green above) oval, ſpear- 
ſhape, and ſmall, quadrifid or four-parted, dioicous 
flowers, in cluſters, ſucceeded by bunches of ſmall, 
roundiſh berries; uſed in medicine. Native of Eng- 
land, &c. in hedges. ( Any foil.) 


Varieties. Common larger Buckthorn, 
Dwarf Buckthorn. | 
Long-leaved Dwarf Buckthorn 


2. Raaunvs Frangula—(Frangula) or Berry-bear- 
ing Alder. 


A large, deciduous ſhrub, branching irregularly ten 
or twelve feet high—nnarmed or thornleſs; the leaves 
( /mallifh, dark-green) ovate-oblong intire ; and her- 
maphrodite, monogynous or one-ſtyled flowers, in 
cluſters, ſucceeded by bunches of ſmall, black, round 
ETSY of England, &c. in hedges. (A4 
oil, 


Variety,—Dwarf Berry-bearing Alder. 


3- RHamnus alpinur—Alpine Berry-bearing Alder. 


A large, deciduous ſhrub, ten or twelve feet high— 
unarmed or without thorns; the leaves (larger, rough } 
ovate-oblong, doubly-crenated or notched; and dioi- 
cous flowers, ſucceeded by ſmall, round, black ber- 
ries, —Native of the Helvetian mountains. ( Any foil, ) 


4+ Rnauxus Paliuru—(Paliurus) commonly called 
Chriſt's Thorn. 


A large, deciduous ſhrub, with flender, pliant 
branches, growing eight or ten feet high—armed with 
thorns 1n pairs, the lower ones reflexed; leaves (/mall- 
er, pale green) ovate-roundiſh, and cluſters of ſmall, 
greeniſh flowers, trigynous or with three piſtils; ſuc- 
ceeded by roundiſh, compreſſed fruit. Native of Pay 
leſtine, Italy, Spain, — the Levant, &c. 
( Any common fil.) 


This ſpecies, as being a native of Judea, &c. is by- 
many travellers ſuppoſed to be the tree of which was © 
compoſed the crown of thorns which was placed on the 
head of our Saviour, hence called Chris, 'Thorn—' 
though others ſuppoſe the following is the real plant. 


5. Ruaux us Spina-Chrifti(Spina-Chrifh i] Chriſt's 
Thorn, with ftraight Spines. * 


A deciduous ſhrub, with flender branche armed 
with ſtraight thorns, by _ the leaves ( nal. ty 
* 
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and ſmall yellow flowers, ſuccegded by round berries, 


— Native of Paleſtine, Syria, 
warm fituation, or againſt a f 
pots, to place in a green-houſe in winter.) 


6. RRAMxN us lineatus,—Lineated-leaved, Chineſe 


Rhamnus, called Supple Jack. 
A large, deciduous ſhrub, with long, pliant ſtems 


and branches—unarmed, or without thorns; the leaves 
{/mall) ovate, lineated, repand or ſerpentined, net- 
ted on the under fide; and hermaphrodite flowers.— 


Native of China. ¶ Any common oil.) 


7. Rxamxvus Alaternus—(Alaternus) commonly call- 


ed Alaternus. 


A large, ever-green ſhrub, of branchy, buſhy 
growth, eight, ten or twelve feet high, or more—un- 
armed or without thorns; the leaves (/mall, dark- 

een) ovate, firm and ſhining, ſawed and intire, in 
different varieties; and ſmall, greeniſh, dioicous flow- 
ers, with a triple ſtigma; ſucceeded by fmall, round 
berries, Native of the ſouthern parts. of Europe. 
Any foil and fituation.) 


This ſpecies (Alaternus ) bears a great reſemblance 
to the Phillyrea, but differ in the ſituation of their 
leaves, which in the latter grow in pairs oppoſite, and 
in the Alaternus is placed alternate or one above ano- 

ther, ſingly. : 


Faritties,—Common green-leaved Alaternus. 
Broad-leaved Alaternus. ee 
Narrow-leaved Alaternus. 
Jagged-leaved Alaternus. 
Bloached-leaved Alaternus.. 
Silver-ſtriped-leaved' Alaternus, 
Gold-ſtziped-leaved Alaternus. 
Sawed-leaved Alaternus. 


g. Rraunus lycioiges, Lycium-like Spaniſh. Buck- 
_- thorn, | 


& middling ever-green ſhrub, eight or ten feet 
high—thorny, armed with terminal thorns ; the leaves 


(Hall, dark-green) ovate linear..-Native of Spain. 


(Warn, ary, ſituation. 7 


9. Rnamnvus Oleoides(Oleoides) or Olive- leaved 
Fpaniſh Buckthorn. 


A middling evex- ſhrub, eight or ten feet high 
—thorny, 2 terminal thorns; leaves {/mal!, 
dark-green) oblong and intire,—Native of Spain. 
(Warm, dry ſituation.) 3 


All the above hardy ſpecies of Rhammus are em. 
ployed in ſhrubbery plantations, to encreaſe the vati- 
ety, im their different growths and foliage, and ſome to 
introduce as ornamental ſhrubs, particularly the Ala. 
ternufſes as elegant ever-greens, more beautiful for de. 
corative planting than moſt of the deciduous ſpecies of 
this Genus; though none of the ſpecies thereof are o 
the ornamental-flowering kind; at leaſt, the flowers, 
being ſmall and of a greeniſh colour, they do not make 
any conſpicuous appearance; but the plants, trained 
in buſhy ſtandards, ſerve to diverſify large ſhrubbery 
compartments, in aſſemblage with other ſhrubs and 
trees; or the Alaternus, however, in its different va. 
rieties, being very fine ever-greens, are deſirable 
ſhrubs to aſſt in adorning the principal rubbery 

\ clumps, ſpacious borders, and other parts of. pleaſure- 

ounds, for ornament; and the Common Buckthorn 

is ſometimes planted: for outward hedges, but is inferi. 
or to the hawthorn for that purpoſe. 


The above different ſpecies of Rbamnus are moſtly 
hardy to grow-in any common ſoil and fituation ; are 
generally of a free growth, with branchy, full heads, 
cloſely garniſhed with leaves, and produce flowers in May 
and June, ſmall and greeniſh, moſtly hermaphrodite, or 
ſome dioicous, or male and female apart, on ſeparate 
trees; ſucceeded by plenty of berries in the Common 
Buckthorn, Berry-bearing Alders, and the Alaternus, 
but not ſo common in the others in this country; are 
of utility principally for ſowing, or ſome for medicine; 
and where the be 
the ſorts are raiſed abundantly from layers. 


They are trained principally in ſtandard ſhrubs, to 
branch out in full heads, either branchy. from the bot- 
tom, or occaſionally pruned: up below to a ſingle tem, 
one, two, or three feet, or more, and to branch out 
buſhy above. 


Or the Alaternuſſes are alſo proper. to plant in a 
ipreading expanſion againſt walls or buildings, in 
re-courts or other parts where required to have nak- 
ed walls or palings, &c. covered. therewith to appear 
reen at ſeaſons; and for which occaſion. the 
loached and Striped-Jeaved kinds are generally pre- 
ferred, though the common green ſort, in its ſtronger 
growth, will ſooner ſpread and effect the intended pur- 
poſe; however, any or all the varieties may be em- 
ployed, planted cloſe to the walls, &c. two or three 
feet aſunder, and the branches expanded and nailed to 
the wall or palings; and in their advancing growth, 
cut off all projecting ſhoots in ſummer and autumn. 


Likewiſe the Alaternuſſes were formerly trained in- 
to ornamental, ever-green hedges, though are ſeldom 
uſed now for that purpoſe, as in the preſent ſtile of 
laying out gardens, moſt ſorts of internal hedges are 
rejected. | 


Moſt 


rries for ſowing are not attainable, all 
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Mioſt or all the foregoing ſpecies of Rhamnus, ma 

be obtained at the common nurſeries for planting, of 
two or three to four or five feet growth, and may be 
planted in the autumn or ſpring or any time from Oc- 
tober to March or April, in open weather; or all the 
ſorts may be raiſed by the different methods of propa- 


gation. 


They are propa by ſeed, layers and cuttings; 
by ſeed, procure the ripe berries, or ſeed, in autumn 
or ſpring, of ſuch ſorts as ripen in this country, or 
can be obtained; ſow them in beds of light earth, 
each ſort:ſeparate, about an inch deep; they will come 
up in the ſpring, or ſometimes not all freely till the ſe- 
cond year; and when the plants are one or two years 
old, tranſplant them in nurſery- beds, and trained to a 
proper ſize for final tranſplanting ; or by layers of the 

oung branches in autumn or ſpring, flit-layed, or 
cutting a ſmall gaſh on the under fide, laying that part 
in the earth, raiſing the tops above ground, they will 
readily emit roots and be well rooted for planting off 
in autumn following; and .by cuttings of the young 
twigs, in moſt of the ſorts, planted in the above ſea- 
ſons, will put out roots and grow, though not all ſo 
freely as the layers; and generally obſerve of the 
Alaternuſſes, that the Bloached and Striped-leaved 
kinds, and other varieties, muſt be propagated prin- 
cipally by layers, or occaſionally by cuttings, or bud- 
ding, &c. as they do not come with certainty the ſame 
from ſeed; and thus, in the above different methods 
of propagation, the young plants being planted in the 
nurſery, train them two or three years, or more, to a 
proper growth for final tranſplanting. 


When the plants are advanced two, three, or four 
feet high, they are of proper ſizes fer tranſplanting 
faally into the intended plantations of ſhrubberies, 
&c. where they are to remain; and in which permit 
them to branch out in full heads, either branchy from 
the bottom, in ſome, pruned up below, more or leſs, 
to branch out above; and in all of which, may ad- 
vance in full growth, or only prune rampant, run- 
away, or other very irregular ſhoots and branches, to 
continue the heads in ſomewhat regular order. 


RyodoDptenDRON, DWARF ROSE-BAY. 
Claſs and Order. 


Monog ynia, 
One Femate; 


Decandria, 
Ten Males, 


Or Plants with Flowers (Hermr.) having ten Stamina, 
or Male Parts, and one Piſtillum, or Female 


THE RropopenDRONs conſiſt of ſeveral ſpecies 
4 ſmall and middling, deciduous and ever- green fine 


reddiſh flowers in corymbus 


ornamental flowering-ſhrubs, growing two or three to 
ſix or eight feet high, moſtly of buſhy growth; gar- 
niſhed with oval and ſpear-ſhape leaves; and rotate 
or wheel-form, funnel-ſhape flowers, in-cluſters, and 
ſingly, at the ends and ſides of the branches; having 
monophyllous or one-leaved cups, cut into five parts, 
a monopetalous, wheel-funnel-ſhape, five-parted co- 
Tolla, ten ſmall ſtamina, a five-cornered germen, ſup- 
porting a ſingle ſtyle, crowned by an obtuſe ſtigma; 
and the germen becomes .an oval, uinquelocular cap- 
ſule, containing many ſmall ſeeds, by which the plants 
may be raiſed, alſo by layers and ſuckers. 


1. RHoboDEnDRON Firſutum—Hairy-leaved Rho- 
dodengron. ” 


A ſmall, deciduous under-ſhrub, two or three feet 
high—the leaves (/nall, ſhining) ovate-ſpear-ſhape, 
haury-ciliated, naked; and funnel-ſhape pale - red flow- 
ers, in bunches, at the ends af the branches; May 
and June. — Native of the Alps, Auſtria, and Stiria. 


(Any dry foil.) 


2. RyoDapEnDRON ferrugineum—PFerrugineous, or 
Iron-coloured Rhododendron. ü 


A ſmall, deciduaus ſhrub, about three feet high 
the leaves (al) 8 ſmooth, with the un- 
der fide leproſy or ſcurfy iron- coloured; and funnel- 
ſhaped, roſe- coloured flowers, in bunches at the ends 
of the branches, in June.— Native of the Alps and 
Pyrenean mountains. (Any moderately-dry ſoil.) 


3. RHopoptEXNDRON maximum — Greater Laurel- 
leaved Rhododendron. | 


A middling-fize, moſt beautiful ever-green fhruby, 
fix or eight feet high, of buſhy growth—the leaves 
E. ligbt- green) oval obtuſe, gloſſy- in- 
ing and veined, with the margins acute 22 and 
unches, the peduncles 
one - fowered.— Native of Virginia. (Any mederately- 


dry foil.) 


4. RHoDODENDRON ponticum—Pontic, Laurel-leavs 
ed Rhododendron. | 


A moderate ſize, very beautiful ever-green ſhrub, 
five or fix feet high, of buſhy growth—the leaves 
8 darker-green) ſpear - ſnape, ſmcoth on both 

des, gloſſy; and terminal racems of ye 
flowers, June, July, &c.—Native of the and 
near Gibraltar. ( Any common foil.) 


Cc 2 5. Ru- 
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5. RnoDoDENDRON © e Dwarf Roſe- 
ay. 


A ſmall, deciduous under-ſhrub, two or three feet 
high—the leaves (a] oval, ſmooth and naked on 
both ſides; and larger, wheel-ſhape, roſe-coloured 
Howers, in June—Native of Dauria. (Moderately- 


n foil.) 


6. RropopenDRON Chamæciſtu.— (Chamæciſtus) 


or Dwarf. Ciſtus of Mount Baldi. 


A ſmall, deciduous ſhrub, two or three feet high 
the leaves (/mall, ſhining) ovate-ſpear-ſhape, ciliatid 
hairy edged, and rotated or wheel-ſhape, purple fow- 
ers. Native of Mount Baldi. (Moderately-dry. ſoil.) 


Of the foregoing fix ſpecies of Rhododendron, the 
firſt four ſorts are the moſt generally know: in the 
nurſeries and garden plantations, and of which the 
two latter are greatly eſteemed both as moſt beautiful 
ever-greens, and fine elegant flowering-ſhrubs ; tho? 
all the ſorts are very ornamental in their flowering ; 
proper to plant-for. variety and ornament, in the prin- 
cipal and moſt conſpicuous r 
diſpoſed moſtly towards the front, in aſſemblage with 
other curious ſhruhs of ſimilar growth - and in. which 
they will make an agreeable variety, beautiful in their 
flowers in ſummer, and'the ever-green kinds particu- 
larly will both appear ornamental in the continuing 
leaves all the year, and alſo ſingularly delightful in 
their ſeaſon of flowering. 


They ſhould have a moderately-dry ſoil, and ſome- 


what. ſheltered ſituation. 


| Moſt of the ſpecies are cultivated in the public nur- 
ſeries, where they may. be obtained for planting,. eſ- 
8 the firſt four ſorts, before remarked; and may 
ſometimes be had in pots, in particular the ever-green 
kinds, to tranſplant with the ball. of earth about the 
roots. ; 


They may be planted'in autumn or ſpring.. 


All the ſorts are propagated by ſeed, and occaſion- 
ally by layers, and ſometimes by ſuckers: ſow the 
ſeed in the ſpring, in a bed, or pots of light earth; 
make the ſurface ſmooth, ſow the ſeeds thereon, and 
cover them in with fine mold, a quarter or near half. an 
inch deep; or pots with the ſeeds may be placed in a 

gentle, open hot-bed, to forward their germination, 
and juſt to bring up the plants ſooner in a free growth, 
then placed in an eaſt border all ſummer, and ſhelter- 
ed in winter, and in ſpring tranſplanted; giving them 


protection for a year or two in winter, from froſt; tin 
they attain a little ſtrength; likewiſe by layers of the 
oung ſhoots both of the deciduous and ever. 
kinds, in autumn or ſpring, or may try cuttings in tho 
ſpring in. pots, aſſiſted by a bark-bed or other hot · bed; 
or where any ſuckers occur, plant them off inthe ſpring 


or autumn. 


2 


When the plants raiſed as above. are. advanced one- 
or two feet high, they may be tranſplanted in the ſpring 
into the ſhrubbery, &c, where they are to remain. 


Ruvs,SUMACH, and Toxicodendron.. 
Claſs and Order.. 


pentandria, Trigynia, 
Five Males, Three Females; 


Or Plants with Hermaphrodite Flowers, . having five 


Stamina, or Males, and three Piftillums, or Female 
| Parts. a 


THIS Genus furniſhes ſeveral ſpecies. of hardy, 
deciduous, moderate tree and ſhrub kinds, moſtly 
upright, and ſome of trailing growth; all principally 
to plant for variety and ornament in ſhrubberies,. &c.. 


growing three, four or five to ten, fifteen or twenty 


eet, in the different ſpecies; ſome garniſhed with long 
pinnated leaves, of many pairs of folioles, all termi- 
nated by an odd one, others with ſimple leaves, and 
fome trifoliate; or compoſed of three lobes; and nu- 
merous ſmall, pentapetalous, purple and other colour- 
ed flowers, at the termination and ſides of the branch- 
es, in fingular paniculated ſpikes, and ſome in cluſ- 


ters; having ſmall, five-lobed, permanent calyxes,. 
' five ſmall, oval petals, — i five ſhort — 


a roundiſh germen, very ſhort ſtyle, or rather three 
mall ſigmas; and the germens grow ſmall berries, 
furniſhed” with roundiſh ſeeds, not generally ripening 
in this country, in all the ſpecies; and by which, ob- 


tained and ſowed in the ſpring, the plants are raiſed, 


alſo-ſome by layers, cuttings, and ſuckers, 


Sunmach. Kind. 


1. Rx us Coriaria—(Coriaria) or Tanner's Sumach. 


A ſmall, deciduous tree, eight or ten feet high, of 
irregular branchy growth—the leaves . pin- 
nated, of ſeven or eight pair of oval. ſpear- ſnape 
lobes, obtuſely- ſawed, and the under- ſide hairy; and 
cloſe ſpikes of whitiſn- yellow flowers, in looſe pani- 
cles, at the end of the branches.—Native of Turky, 
Paleſtine, &c. where the branches and bark are uſed 
for tanning of leather. (Aan common foil.) 

1 2. Rus 


[ 
t 
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2. Ruvs typhinum, Stag's Horn, Virginia Sumach. 


A ſmall, deciduous tree, fifteen or eighteen feet high, 
with crooked, irregular branches and thoots, covered 
with a velv down—the leaves (large, dark-green ) 


innated or winged, of fix, ſeven, or more, pair of 


ar-ſhape lobes, ſharply-ſawed, and downy on the 
under-fide; and cloſe tufty ſpikes of flowers at the 
ends of the branches, ſucceeded by. large, woolly, pur- 
= ſpikes of ſeeds, remaining in autumn and winter, 
ative of Virginia. (Any common ſoil.) 


3: Rn us g/abrum, Smooth or Scarlet Sumach. 


A ſmall, deciduoustree, ten or twelve feet high, with 
regular ſpreading branches—the leaves (large,) pin- 
nated, of many pair of ſpear-ſhape ſawed lobes; naked 
or ſmooth on hoth ſides; and large terminal paniculated 


ſpikes of a deep-red or ſcarletcolour.—Native of North 


America. ¶ Any common ſoil.) 


Variety.— Carolina Scarlet Sumach — with large 
compact panicles of bright-red flower- 
ſpikes. 


4. Ruus Copallinum— (Copallinum) or Lentiſcus- 
leaved Sumach. 


A deciduous ſhrub, ſix or eight feet high, with 
ſpreading branches—the leaves (middling ) pinnated, 
of four or five pair of narrow ſpear-ſhape intire lobes, 
with the foot-ſtalks having membraneous borders, and 
jointed ; and terminal looſe panicles of yellowiſh flowers. 
— Native of North America. { Any common” ſoil. ) 


5. Rx us Cotinus—(Cotinus) Venice Sumach,.or 
Coccygria.. 


A deciduous ſhrub, .ten or twelve feet high, with ir- 
regular ſpreading branches the leaves (midaling, light- 
een) fimple, or of one lobe, obverſe-oval; and 
unches of purple and white flowers at the ends of 
the branches.— Native of. Italy, Spain, &c. (Am 
common ſoil.) 


T oxicodendrons , or Poiſon Trees... 


6. Ravs Toxicodendron—(Toxicudendron) or Downy- 
| leaved Poiſon Tree: 


A deciduous ſhrub of five or fix feet the 
ſtem radicant or emitting roots; leaves ( large) ternate 
or trifoliate, of three ovaliſh lobes, foot-ſtalked, an- 
gulated, . indented and downy ;. and ſhort ſpikes. of 

ceniſh flowers.—Native of Virginia and Canada; 
* wood poiſonous. ( Any common ſoil.) 


Farictiese—Indented Downy-leaved Poiſon Tree. 
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Intire-leaved Downy Poiſon Tree. 
_— Rough y-leaved Poiſon 
'ree. 


7. Ru us radicaz—Radicant Smooth-leaved Poiſon 


A deciduous ſhrub, of trailing ing and upright onthe 
three or four, to five, fix, or eight N em ra- 


dicant, or emitting roots; leaves (middling ) trifoliate, 
of three ovate intire lobes, foot-fſtalk naked or ſmooth; 
and looſe panicles of greeniſh flowers. Native of 
Virginia and Canada. ( Any common ſoil.) 


Varieties.— Smaller trailing ſmooth Poiſon Tree. | 
| * twining-ftalked” ſmooth Poiſon 
ree. 
Upright ſmooth Poiſon Tree, 


8. Rhvs da A. Tree, or Poiſon 
A | 


A middling deciduous tree, growing twenty 

high, or more—the leaves large, dark-coloured ) = 
nated, of three or four pair of oval-ſpear-ſhape intire 
lobes, with the foot-talls intire and equal; and pani- 
cles of greeniſh flowers.—Native of North America 
_ —_— ; Ig the true Varniſh Tree from which - 
the is obtained. ( Any commenſail, warmſituation.) . 


9. Ru vs ſaccedanum—Succedanous, or ſpurious Vars 
niſh Tree. 


A moderate tree or ſhrub the leaves (middling, - 
— — of three or four pair of intire lobes, 
— rare: Japan and-China. - (ny com-- 
mon — 


Theſe eight or nine ſpecies of Rbus are cultivated 
principally for ornament and variety, in ſhrubberies, 
and other decorative plantations, ir. pleaſure-grounds, 
in aſſemblage with other ornamental ſhrubs and trees, 
in which. they form a conſpicuous variety in their pin- 
nated, and trifoliate, and ſimple leaves, in ſummer, 
when properly contraſted; and ſeveral of them alſo 
in their long paniculated ſpikes of flowers; and 'in 
ſome of the Sumach kinds, particularly, they diſtin- 
guiſh themſelves agreeably at all ſeaſons: their ele 
pinnated foliage and large panicles in ſummer and au- 
tumn, diſplay an entertaining diverſity, and appear 
ſingular in winter, in their large ſtag-horn-like, browy, . 


velvetty ſhoots, terminated by the continuing large, 
red panicles of downy ſeeds: likewiſe the Toxicoden- 


drons ſerve to enereaſe the variety in an agreeable man- 
ner, in their different growths, foliage, and flowers; 
though the latter being imall and greeniſh, are not can= 
ſpicuouſly ornamental. 

All. 
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All:the forts flower in ſummer, about May, June, 
July, c. continuing, in moſt of the Sumache, con- 
| ſpicuous till autumn, in their large red ſpikes, but are 
not generally fucceeded by plenty of ſeeds in this coun- 

> but theſe, however, for ſowing, of the ſorts uſu- 
ally or occaſionally raiſed therefrom, may be obtained 
at the nurſeries and principal ſeed ſhops in the ſpring. 


The- plants of all the ſpecies are hardy to grow m 
the open ground, in any common ſoil and ſituation, 131 
generalwith other hardy ſhrubs; and may all be obtain- 
ed at molt of the principal nurſeries, of proper growth, 
of two, three, or four feet, for planting in the proper 
ſeaſons of autumn or ſpring ; or may be planted any time 
in open weather, from October till March or April; 
placing them in ſhrubberies, clumps, ſpacious borders, 
and any decorative plantations of ſhrubs in pleaſure- 
— in which diſpoſe them in a diverſified order, 
and more or leſs towards the front, or backward, in 
their reſpective compartments, according to their dif- 
ferent growths. %, 


They are propagated or raiſed-by ſeed, ſome by lay- 
ers — ſuckers, and others by their radicant or rooting 
branches. : 


By ſeeds, all the ſorts may be raiſed, or of ſuch as 
the ſeeds are attainable, and by which, moſt of the 
Sumachs in particular, are occaſionally. propagated ; 
a may alſo any of the other ſpecies: ſow the ſeed ge- 
nerally in the ſpring, in a bed or border of light earth, 


or in pots of ſimilar ſoil, and covered in with earth, 


half an inch to an inch deep; or, if ſowed in pots, 
ſome might be plunged ina moderate tan or dung hot- 
bed, and theplants wall ſooner come up, but ſhould be ex- 

ofed to the full air: give water in ſummer, and protection 

rom ſevere froſt in winter; and when the plants are a year 
old, plant them in nurſery- rows, to advance in proper 
growth, two or three years, to an eligible ſize of two, 
three, or four feet, for final tranſplanting where intend- 
ed, in ſhrubberies, &c. 


By layers, any of the ſorts with pliant branches may 


be propagated in autumn or ſpring, chuſing the lower e the. foie. 


young wood, ſlit- lay or gaſn the under fide a little, lay- 
ing that part in the earth; they will root freely, for 
planting off from the parent plant, the following au- 
tumn. ; 


And by ſuckers and rooting branches, the Sumachs 
and ſome of the others, often ſend up- many ſuckers 
from the roots, which may be planted off in the au- 
tumn or ſpring, either in the ſhrubbery, &c. to remain, 

or in the — 2 for a year or two; and in ſeveral of 
the Toxicodendrons, they propagating both by the 
rooting ſtems and branches, and byſuckers, may be ſepa- 
rated with roots, and planted in nurſery- rows, or ſome 


at once where they are to remain. 


In the above different methods of railing theſe 
plants, generally in the tree kinds, run them with a 
ungle ſtem, two or three feet, or more, to branch out 
above; and the others of more ſhrubby growth, ma 
branctt out below, or quite from the bottom; and, in 
of which, when of ſome. advanced growth, two or 
three feet, are proper for the ſhrubbery ; permit them 
to branch out in full heads, according to their natural 
order; only prune occaſional rambling or very irre. 
gular ſhoots and branches; and clear off ſuckers from 
the roots. 


Rings, CURRANT TREE, and Gooszysrny 


Bvusn. 
| ClaG. and Order. 
Pentandria Monogynia, 
Five Males, One Femals; 


Or Plants with Hermaphrodite Flowers, having five 
Stamina, or Males, aud one Piftillum, or Female. 


THIS Genus, Ribes, by the laws of Botany, compriſe 


the Currants as the original, and the Gre/ularia or 


Gooſeberry as ſpecies of that family, conſiſtin g of ſe- 
veral ſpecies of each; moſtly valuable for their large 
production of berries, — both as culinary and 
table fruit; are all of. the deciduous ſhrubby kind, of 
buſhy growth, garniſhed with middling.and ſmall fim- 
ple tri-lobated leaves, and very ſmall pentapetalous 
greeniſh flowers, produced in ſmall cluſters along the ſides 


of the branches; having in each. flower a monophyl- 


lous or one- leaved, bellied, five - lobed calyx; a corol- 


la of five ſmall obtuſe petals, attached to the border 


of the. cup; including five ſhort ſtamina, a roundiſh 
2 under the flower, ſupporting a bifid internal 
yle, and the germens grow globular and oval, umbili- 


cated berries, ſmaller and larger in different ſpecies, of 
one cell, full of a juicy pulp and many ſmallſeeds, by 


which the plants may be raiſed, but more generally 
propagated by cuttings and ſuckers, 


They conſiſt of ſeveral ſpecies, furniſhing many Vay 


1. Currant Kinds ; 


Having ſmooth or thornliſi Branches, largeſt Leaves, and 
the Flowers and Fruit in longeſt pendulous Cluſters. 


1. RiBts rubrum, Red-fruited, or Common Currant 
Tree. 


A. middling deciduous ſhrub, of buſhy growth, four, 
five, or fix feet high, or more—unarmed or thornleſs ; 
the leaves (midaling) tri-lobated or cut in three 
lobes; and ſmooth pendulous cluſters of plane flowers, 
ſucceeded by bunches of ſmall berries, Native of 


England 


br 


Or FREES, SHRUBS, PLANTS, FLOWERS, = FRUITS. 


— 2 (4ny eil and. fituation.) 
Varicties of the Fruit. Common ſmall Red Cur- 
| ” rant; June, Fuly, Auguſt, Ge. 
Large Red Dutch Currant; June, July, 
Auguſt &c. | 
Long-bunched Red Currant; June, July, 
Auguſt, Se. 
OG or + 
uly, Auguſt, Oc. | 
wit! — June, July, Auguſt, c. 
Large Dutch White Currant; June, July, 
Aug ul, Se, | 


The above different varieties ripen in June, July, and 
Auguſt, continuing to September or October. 


Farjeties of the Tree. —Y ellow-bloached-leaved Cur- 
7” qaat" I've. 
Silver-ſtriped-leaved Currant Tree. 
Gold- ſtriped- leaved Currant Tree. 


Champaign Currant; June, 


2. Rives nigrum, Black Currant Tree. 


A middling or. largiſh- deciduous ſhrub, growin 
five or fix feet high, or more, of buſhy th, wi 
ftrong brown ſhoots—unarmed or thornleſs ; the leaves 
(larger) tri-lobated ; and hairy cluſters of oblong flow- - 


ers; ſucceeded by bunches of larger black berries, of 


a ſtrong flavour; and the whole plant of a ſtrong rank 
ſcent Native of Sweden, Switzerland, &c. (Any 


ale, 
lvanian Black Currant Tree, with 


Fariety.—Pennſ 
n er ſtioots, leaves, and fruit; not ſo 
rank · ſcented. * e 


3. RIB ES alpinum, Alpine erect- flowered Currant- 
Tree, or Sweet Alpine Currant. 


A ſmall deciduous ſhrub—unarmed- or thornleſs; the 
leaves lobated; and ere& flower- cluſlers, with the brac- 
tea longer than the flower, and ſmall ſweet fit. Na- 
tive of Sweden, Helvetia, and England, in. hedges.. 
{Any ſoil.) | 


Goes sBERRY TRIBE 3+ 


Hawing prickly Branches, ſmaller Leaves; and the Flows: 
ers and Fruit in ſmaſler Gluſters, fitting cloſer, and tbe 
Fruit larger, round, and oval... 


4. RI RES Groſulgrja—(Groflularia) Groſſar or Com- 
mon Gooſeberry. 


A deciduous. buſhy ſhrub, four or five feet | 


branches prickjy ; the leaves ( mailer) tri-lobated, with 


petioles or foot - ſtalks ciliated hairy, and large hairy. 


in eluſters.—Native of Canada. 


297 
berries.—Native of England, and moft parts of Europe- 
(A foil and fituation.) 


« Rznxzs (G 2 äng-branch- 
5. N — —— 


A deciduous buſhy ſhrub, four or five feet high— - 
branches ſomewhat prickly and reclining; the leaves 
(broader) i-lodaced] 3 les or flower · ſtalks three- 
leaved, and large fruit. Native of Germany, Switz- 
erland, &c, (Any common joil.) "14-3 


6. Rines (Grofſularia) 8 Hawthorn-like,.. 
- moſt prickly Gooſeberry Tree: 


A larger deciduous -ſtirub, five or fix feet high 
branches prickly on all ſides; leaves (larger) tri-loba- 


ted. Native of Canada, Hudſon's Bay, &c. (Any 


fail.) | 


7. Rtinss (CGroſularia) Una eriſpa ( Uva criſpa) or 
ſmooth · fruited — — 28 


A deciduous buſh ſhrub, four or five feet high—- 


branches erect, prickly; the leaves ( ſmall) tri-lobated; : 
ſmooth berries, with the pedicles one-leaved. Native 


of the northern parts of Europe. (Any cl.) 
8. Rizzs (Grofſlaria) cymſtati—Prickly-fruited + 
Goofeberry. a 


A deciduous ſhrub, three or four feet high the 
branches prickly, moſtly at the axillas or angles: 
leaves (nal) tri-lobated y berries ickly, growing 

Ty 


Of the cultivated Gooſeberry Trees, are numerous 
varieties of the fruit, of round and oval berries, ſmaller 


and ; confiſting of reds, greens, yellows, and 
whites; and of ſmooth and hairy Kinds: via. 
4 


Reds. 


Small Early-Red Gooſoberry; June. 
Early Black-Red G 3 Jane. 
Hairy-Red Gooſeberry; Funs and Futy. 
Smooth-Red Gooſeberry; June and 10 
Deep - Red Gooſeberry; June and July. 
Large Black-Red Gooſeberry; June and 


uly, Meets | 


ry Gooſeberry ; June and July. 
_ Ta Gooſeberry 3- 
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Warrington Large-Red Gooſeberry ; Jun. 
and July. 
Red Globe Gooſeberry ; June and July. 
Long-Red Gooſeberry; June and 74%. 
Red-Oval Gooſeberry; June and July. 
Rough-Red Gooſeberry ; June and July. 
Smooth- Scarlet Gooſeberry; June and July. 


: Greens. 


'Early-Green Gooſeberry; June. 
Hairy-Green Gooſeberry ; June. 
Smooth-Green Gooſeberry; June and 
—_ Gaſcoign Gooſeberry; June and 
4. 
9632 Walnut Gooſeberry; June 2 
Green-Gage Gooſeberry ; June and Fuly. 
Green Globe Gooſeberry ; June and Fuly. 
Green Dorington Gooſeberry ; June and 


July. 
Telloaus. 


Early-Vellow Gooſeberry; June. 

"Yellow Globe Gooſeberry ; June and July. 
7 Oval-Yellow eberry; Tung and 
Jah. | 
Long- Yellow Gooſeberry; June and July. 
Great Amber-Yellow Gooſeberry; June 


2 Fuly. 


Golden Gooſeberry; June and July. 
Hairy-Amber Gooſeberry; June and July. 


A bite. 


Common White Gooſeberry; June, July, 


and Auguſt. 

Large Globe-White Gooſeberry; June, 
Fay, and Auguſt. | 2 
Large Oval-White.Gooſeberry; June, Ju- 

, and Auguſt. 
Great White Cryſtal Gooſeberry ; June, 
wil?! and Auguft. 
ite-Veined Cryſtal Gooſeberry ; June, 
July, and Auguſt. 
White Alabaſter Gooſeberry; June, July, 
and Auguſt. 
White Walnut .Gooſeberry ; Jure, July, 
and Auguſt, 
White Mogul Gooſeberry; June, July, 
and Auguft. 


Other varieties of different colours, as above, known 
ollowing names — 


Rumbullion Gooſeberry; June, July, and 
Aatut. | 


Great Ironmonger Gooſeberry ; Fune, Tu. 
ly, and Auguſt. 


Smooth Ironmonger Gooſeberry ; June, 


July, and Auguſt. | . 
Hunt's Gooſeberry; June, July, and Au. 


guft. 
Hairy-Globe Gooſeberry; June, July, and 
Auguſt. 
Lancaſhire Gooſeberry — (many ſorts) 
June, July, and Auguſt. . 
Large Champaign Gooſeberry; June, Ju- 
. ty, aud Auguſt . 


Tn the different varieties of Gooſeberries the early 
ſorts ripen in June aad beginning of July; the others 
from the end of June and beginning of july to the end 
of Auguſt. | | 


The above being the general principal varieties of 
Gooſeberries, there are many others of the ſame co- 


lours, ſhapes, &c. which of late years have been raiſed 
from ſeed in Lancaſhire, and other parts, differing only 
principally in regard to ſize, and darker and lighter co- 


lours, &c. and are encreaſing annually, and denomi- 
nated either by the names of the perſons or places 
where raiſed, -or various fancy.names. 


The different varieties of Currants and Gooſeber- 


ries ripen their fruit in June, July, and Auguſt; and 


if, when ripening, ſome are defended with nets, or 
garden-matts, from the birds, and ſhaded from the ſun, 


they will continue longer in perfection; or Currants 


planted in different fituations, and ſome againſt walls 
of different aſpects, will be obtained early and late, 
in-ſuccefſion, for two or three months; or, if pro- 
tected from birds, and ſhaded from the ſun, as above, 
they may be continued in good maturity till October 
or November. | 


The plants of all the ſpecies and varieties of the 
Currant and Gooſeberry, are hardy ſhrubs, of buſhy 
gronid.genmally branchy from the bottom, and moſt- 
y very. productive of ſuckers advancing from the roots, 
but which ſhould be cleared away, kept to clean ſhort 


ſtems below, and regular buſhy heads above; pro- / 


duce their fruit both on the young ſhoots, and on the 
older wood upon ſmall natural ſpurs. and ſnags along 
the ſides of the branches; and the ſame branches and 


ſpurs continue feveral years in good fruitfulneſs ; and 


according as they become very old or worn- out, th 
being pruned out, retaining young wood to ſupply the 

lace, the buſhes may be continued long in plentiful 
— and the fruit large; keeping the branches 
moderately- thin and regular, and not too greatly ſhort- 
ened or cut down in a ſtumpy manner, or only juſt 
to prune long rambling ſhoots, to preſerve the head 
regular, as hereafter more fully explained. 


-- 


They 


blu 
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They are trained principally in ſtandard-buſhes, for 
the ee plantation, with a ſhort ſtem, ſix, to twelve 
or fifteen inches, to ſhoot out branchy above, in buſhy 
heads, and planted in rows inthe open quarters of a kit- 
chen-garden, or where required; and ſome trained in a 
ſpreading growth, againſt walls, palings, and eſpaliers, 
more eſpecial Currants, to | 9 early, larger, and 
fate fruit; or likewiſe a few Gooſeberries againſt walls, 


&c. both to furniſh ſome early green fruit for tarts, 
and ſome for early ripening. 


- Theſe buſhes have general merit to cultivate plen- 
tifully in every 28 for the great uſefulneſs of their 
abundant production of berries, proper for uſe ſeveral 
months in ſummer, in their young green growth and 
ripe ſtate together; more . e Red and White 
Currants, and the Gooſeberries; but not ſo valuable in 
the Black Currants, which, on account of its peculiar 
ſtrong flavour, is not in =__ eſteem as a table 
fruit; It r valuable to prepare in a medicinal 
way, particularly for ſore throats or the quinſey, in 


which they are eſteemed of great efficacy; and hence 


are often called Squinancy Berries. 

But the Red and White Currants, and the Gooſe- 
berry, aforeſaid, are valuable family fruit, excellent 
bath when youn pecially the Gooſe- 


and green, ef 
derries, as ſome of the firſt uſeful green fruit for tarts, 


pies, ſauces, &c. in April, May, and June; alſo in 


their full-grown and green ſtate, for bottling, to keep 
for autumn and winter; and when ripe in June, July, 
and Auguſt, are moſt agreeable and wholeſome eating 
fruit; and the Currants likewiſe, of the Red and White 
kinds particularly, are ſometimes uſed occaſionally, 
while green, for tarts, &c, but in their mature ri 
growth, are fine and refreſhing to' eat raw; and 


Red kinds, in their ripe ſtate, are alſo exceedingly uſe- 


ful for tarts, pies, currant jelly, &c. and both Red and 
White ſorts are eſteemed for Currant wine; and for 
which occaſions, are in perfection from June to Sep- 
tember; or ſome may be continued, in good maturity, 
on the trees till October or November, if ſhaded from 
the ſun in autumn, and defended from the birds. 


So that in conſideration of the pu utility of theſe 
fruit, both of the Red and White Currants and Gooſe. 


berries, for the ſervice of a family, and profitable to 
raiſe for market, great plenty of the buſhes ſhould be 
admitted in every garden, both of large and ſmall ex- 
tent; having the 


ed in a row round the quarters of a kitchen-garden, 
ſix or eight feet aſunder; or ſome in croſs rows to di- 
vide large quarters of ground into breaks of twenty 
or thirty, to forty or 
tenſive grounds, are planted in continued cloſe planta- 
tions, in rows, fix, eight, or ten feet aſunder, by fix 
feet in each row, as commonly practiſed in many of the 


Or TREES, SHRUBS, PLANTS, FLOWERS, anv FRUITS. 


rincipal ſupply in ſtandard-buſhes, 
as before intimated, for the general production, plant- 


y feet wide; likewiſe, in ex- 


% 
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large kitchen- grounds round London, to furniſh conſi - 
derable quantities of fruit for the markets of that metro- 
polis: ſhould likewiſe allot a portion for training againſt 
walls, particularly the Currants, to improve the ſize and 
flavour of the fruit; or alſoa few Gooſeberries for early 
fruit; and likewiſe may train ſome in eſpaliers, both of 
Currants aud Gooſeberries. 


The Black Currant ſhould alſo be admitted in the 
collection, in a ſmaller portion, or as may be required, 
_ principally,in ſtandard-buſhes, or ſome againſt 
walls. 


Young trees for planting, may be obtained, of all the 
ſorts, at the public nurſeries, of proper growth, of two 
or three feet, furniſhed with handſome full heads for 
immediate bearing, plentifully the firſt year, if plant- 
ed in the proper E. either in autumn about Octo- 
ber or November, or any time in winter in open wea- 
ther, or in the ſpring in February or March, before 
they begin to bud or ſhoot conſiderably; or all the 
ſorts may be raiſed expeditiouſly and plentiful by the 
following methods. | 


They are propagated or raiſed principally by cut- 
tings of the 1 — or may alſo be raifed abun- 
dantly by ſuckers riſing from the. roots; or alſo by 
layers of the branches; or by ſeeds, to obtain new vari- 
eties, eſpecially the Gooſeberries, which run into dif- 
ferent varieties very abundantly, but not in the Cur- 
rants: however, the principal propagation of both Cur- 
rants and Gooſeberries is 2 effected by cuttings 
and ſuckers, in the autumn or ſpring.. The cuttings 
muſt be young ſhoots of the laſt ſummer; chuſe thoſe 
of middling-ſtrong growth, cut off about ten or twelve, 


to fifteen or eighteen inches long; prune the weak, bend- 


ing tops, if any, and plant them by dibble in rows, a 
foot aſunder, inſe about one third or half into the 
ground; they will emit roots freely below, and ſhoots at 
top; and by ſuckers from the roots, theſe are proper 
when of one or- two years growth; dig them up any 
time in open weather, from October to March, with 
roots to each; cut away ſide - ſhoots, and prune weak. 


long, or crooked tops; or any ſuckers with full heads may 


have them continued, or only cut off 1 ſhoots 
thereof; and thus plant them, either in a nurſery for 
training, efpecially the ſmaller; or ſtrong ſuckers may 
be planted at once where they are intended to re- 

main. 1 


Obſerve, generally in ing the cuttings and ſuck- 
ers, or particularly the tter, hin in thoſe deſigned 
for upright ſtandard-buſhes particularly, ſhould not cut 
them very ſhort, but retain ſome of proper length, to 
form a ſtem above ground of fix, ei Fr or ten inches, 
or more, according to their ſtrength, to branch out at 

diſtance from the ground, to form the head. 


D 4 er, 
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Or, in the propagation by ſuckers, that where any 
trees have been permitted to run up in ſuckers from 


the bottom, in ſeveral ſtems, two, three, or ſeve- 
ral years growth, advancing quite from the root, and 
ſometimes furniſhed with branchy heads above; the 
trees may either be wholly digged up, and divided in- 
to as many ſeparate plants as they admit, with roots 
to each, or only the encreaſed ſtems detached from the 
parent trees, as they ſtand; and may all be planted at 
once where they are tocontinue; and which, being ſome- 
times of advanced branchy growth, forming at once 
handſome plants, will commence immediate bearers. 


Rut the propagation by fuckers, is by ſome rejected, 
as ſuppaſing the trees raiſed by that method are apt 
to run more to ſuckers, and not form bearers ſo ſoon, 
nor plentiful, as trees from cuttings, though I never 
obſerved any very material difference, for raiſed in any 
method, all the tribe of Currants and Gooſeberries are 
much, diſpoſed to produce many ſuckers from. the roots. 


Layers, either of the young wood or bearing branch- 
es, in autumn, winter, or ſpring, will moſt readily root, 
to-tranſplant in autumn following, tough this method is 
ſeldom practiſed. | | 


Ta raiſe new varieties of Gooſeberries from ſeed, 


"Wet 


this is. obtained from the ripe fruits in autumn; ſow it 


either the ſame ſeaſon or the ſpring, in a border or 
bed of light earth; and when the plants are come up 
about one year's growth, tranſplant them in a nurſery 
to advance to a proper ſize for bearing, when, if any 
produce fruit of” 

may be marked for culture, to propagate from by.cut- 
w=gs, ſuckers, &c. as in the common method. 


trees in ge- 


In the advancing growth of the yo 
ole deſigned 


neral, raiſed from cuttings, ſuckers, &c. 


for ſtandard-buſhes, ſhould: commonly be trained with 


a fingle ſtem below, of fix or eight, to twelve or fifteen 
inches, by cutting off all collateral. under-ſhoots from 
the main one, and then permitted to branch out freel 
abave in full heads, cutting out irregular, S e. 
and ſuperfluous ſhoots, leaving the others at equal mo- 
derate diſtances; or if theſe 15 ſhoots are not ſuffici- 
ent in number to- form the head in the beginning, they 
may be. pruned down low to promote their ſhooting out 
full and ſtocky; but after which, do not ſhorten the ge- 
neral-retained- ſhoots before they advance of ſome to- 
lerable growth in height, except very long rambling 
or ſtraggling ſhoots, which may prune, more or leſs,, 
equal to the extent of the general branches. 


"Thoſe intended for walls and eſpaliers may gene- 
rally be trained with.ſhort-ſtems, of only half a foot, 
or leſs, to branch out from or near the bottom, in a 
ſpreading expanſion, cutting off. the projecting ſhoots, . 
and have the others range in a line to the right and left. 


ſuperior property in ſize, &c. they 


The ſtandard-buſhes, trained as before adviſed, with. 
a ſingle ſtem, ſix or eight, to ten or twelve inches, or more, 
is neceſſary, that they may branch out above at ſome 
diſtance from the ground, in which they will both ap- 
pear of handſomer growth, and not incommode any 
under-crops, as when they branch out immediate 
from the bottom, and which alſo renders it. trouble. 
ſome to dig or perform other neceſſary culture to the- 
ground or crops thereon, near the buſhes, as well as 
more detrimental to the ſaid crops, | ma 


When the trees, raiſed and trained as above, are of 
two or three feet growth in height, they are proper 
for final planting, which may be performed any time 
from October to March, in open weather. ny 


Plant the ſtandard-buſhes principally in the kitchen. 
garden, or round any main quarters or divifions, or in 
the ſurrounding borders thereof, in a fingle row, fix or 
eight aſunder feet; or ſome alſo planted in croſs- rows to 
divide the large quarters of ground into breaks, as before 
obſerved; which will both appear regular, afford ſome 
ſhelter to the ground in winter, and encreaſe the quan- 
tity of fruit; or ſome may likewiſe be planted in con- 
tinued cloſe plantations, where large quantities of the 
fruit are required, planted in rows eight or ten feet 
ers by ſwe or ſix feet in the rows, as formerly in- 

ated. : | 


And in all the above different orders of planting the 
ſandard-buſhes, generally keep them ſtill trained in a 
ſingle ſtem below, by clearing away all root- ſuckers and 
lateral ſhoots from the ſtem; and let them branch above 
in full heads, but keep the heads regular by requiſite 
pruning, to cut out any diſorderly croſs-placed growths, 
and thin others where ſuperfluous or crouded, whereby 
to have the general principal branches. five or fix inch- 
es aſunder; forming the head either. concave or hol- 
lowed in the middle, By cutting out the central branch-- 
es, to adinit. the ſun and air more effectually to the 
fruit; or permitted to run up branchy in the middle, 
the branches kept thin, as above: and, in either method, 
they may be permitted to advance in full growth, in large 
heads; or only. ſhorten any ramblers; or if required to 
keep the heads down, or within ſmaller compaſs, they may 
be ſhortened more in proportion, but by no means cut: 
the ſhoots down ſtumpy, or ſhorten them conſiderably, 
which would occaſion their running into numerous uſe-- 
leſs ſhoots in ſummer, in a diſorderly thicket. 


But as theſe buſhes generally ſend out many unneceſ- 
ſary ſhoots annually, from the ſides and ends of the 


mother branches or main bearers, they will require 


ſome pruning every year, to retrench the ſuperfluous 
growths ; performing the principal pruning in winter, 
or any time from October to March, in which, cut out 
all the unneceſſary. and improper lateral ſhoots cloſe to 
the main branches, whence they originate; — 
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ood ſhoots in any vacant parts, and preſerving a ter- 
minating or leading young ſhoot to each branch, ei- 
ther naturally placed at the termination thereof, or 
where any branches and terminating ſhoots advance 
conſiderably too long, the branches may be occaſion- 
ally pruned down, more or leſs, to ſome convenient 
lateral ſhoot, ſituated lower on the branch, to remain 
for a leader, leaving but one to each branch; the re- 
tained ſhoots. but moderately ſhortened, or not at all, in 
the Gooſebernes particularly, except where any extend 
too long, or is of a crooked or inclining growth, and 
which may be ſhortened diſcretionally. 


At the ſame time, in this pruning, if any old branch- 
es aſſume a bad habit of growth, worn-out ſtate, or are 
become of a barren nature, or any growing in an irregu- 
lar manner, prune them out either to their origin, or 
cut down to ſome eligiblelower-ſhoot or young branch; 
or retaining young wood to ſupply the place of the un- 
ſerviceable old, where it may ſeem requiſite; or alſo 
where the general branches of any tree are too much 
crouded, prune out ſome of the worlt in a thinning 
manner, leaving the others at proper diſtances, in ſome- 


what regular order. 


Being alſo careful, in this pruning, to retain good 
ſhoots occaſionally below, or where requiſite, in caſual 
vacant parts, moſtly at their full length, eſpecially thoſe 
below, till advanced to a proper growth in height or 
length, conſiſtent with the extent of the general branch- 
es; and each main branch terminating generally in a 
young moderate ſhoot for a leader, agreeable to rhe in- 
timations before mentioned; and which, and the re- 
tained ſhoots in general, may either, in ſome, be ſhort- 


ened moderately, or principally only any extreme ſhoots 


that are of longeſt extenſion, or the others of leſs or mo- 


derate extent, continuing within regular bounds, may 


either be generally left intire, or ſome longeſt extreme 
ſhoots ſhortened a little, retaining the others at their 
full length; or in the Gooſeberries particularly, 1 
would adviſe to ſhorten but very ſparingly, or not at 
all, except only to reduce any rambling extreme ſhoots 
that extend beyond the general expanſion of the others, 
or that ftraggle in any diſorderly direction, and ſuch 
as recline ſtragglingly downwards, &c. as too ſevere 
ſhortening in theſe buſhes, both of the Currants and 
Gooſeberries, forces out numerous lateral ſhoots the 
following ſummer, filling the trees with a thicket of 
uſeleſs wood, excludes the benefit of the ſun and free 
air, and the conſequence is, they produce ſmall ill- 
nouriſhed fruit, not ripening with a full flavour. 


But the general branches being continued moderately 


thin and ſomewhat regular, and the ſhoots not ſtumped 
or cut very ſhort, to occaſion athicket of ſummer wood, 


but remain open to the action of the ſun, air, &c. the 
truit will be large and ripen in ſuperior maturity. 


Obſerve, in pruning, that as theſe ſhrubs produce 


their fruit both on the year-old wood, and branches of 
ſeveral years growth, upon ſmall ſpurs and ſnags riſing 
along the ſides of the branches, the ſame branches 
mult be preſerved as long as they continue fruitful ; or 
in old trees, where any of the fruit-ſpurs or bearing 
ſnags become of a decayed, worn-out, or cankery Gate, 
cut them off cloſe, new ones will ſometimes riſe in or 
near the ſame places, eſpecially the Currants. 


Sometimes Currant and Gooſeberry Buſhes are train- 
ed in fanned dwarf-ſtandards, with the branches rang- 
ing only two ways, in a line to the right and left, both 
that they may take up leſs room, and to admit the full 
power of the ſun and air to both ſides, and the branch- 
es being fewer than in the common buſhy ſtandards, the 
fruit will generally be ſuperior; they are trained with 
ſhort ſtems branching out near the bottom, cutting off 
thoſe projecting in front andhehind, and make the ſide- 
branches extend the way of the row; and they will pro- 
duce abundance of large fine fruit in a very agreeable 
manner. 


Likewiſe for the walls ſhould have a good portion 
of the red and white currants, trained with ſhort ems, 
to branch out low, and the branches extended in a 
fanned expanſion; planting ſome againſt ſouth walls 
to produce earlieſt fruit, others on weſt and eaſt walls 
or palings, to produce fruit in ſucceſſion; and ſome on 
north walls to ripen fruit late in the ſeaſon; and by 
having them on walls of different aſpects will obtain 
ripe fruit from the beginning or middle of June till 
September, or of thoſe on north walls, or others de- 
fended with nets or mats from the birds and ſhaded 
from the ſun, when ripening, will continue good on 
the trees till October or November; they ſhould be 
. eight or ten to twelve feet diſtance, and the 

ranches arranged horizontally, and nailed to the wall 
four, five, or 155 inches aſunder, extended at their full 
length, to the extent of the allotted ſpace of walling for 
each tree; and will require pruning every ſummer and 
winter, to keep them in proper regularity, and to have 
them bear plentifully in ſuperior perfection. 


Some may alſo be trained in eſpaliers in the ſame 
manner as thoſe againſt walls, and will produce large, 
fine fruit. 


In the culture of thoſe againſt walls and eſpaliers 
train the branches horizontally, or upright, accordin 
as the ſpace of walling admits, and generally exten 
the branches at their whe's length, as far as the li- 
mited bounds of the wall and eſpalier allows; and as 
the branches will ſend out many ſuperfluous and uſeleſs 
ſhoots in ſummer, they muſt be pruned in that ſeaſon, 
in June, July, &c. cutting off the fore-right ſhoots, 
and ſuch as appear — or not wanted for train- 
ing, retaining only ſome good, fide, lateral ſhoots, in 
the moſt vacant ſpaces, where further ſupphes of brau- 
ches are neceſſary; and nail them in cloſe, at their 
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fall length, till winter-pruning ; when, any time from 
October to March, examine the general branches, re- 
taining all thoſe of former training that are good, and 
if more are ſtill wanted to complete the expanſion, 


leave ſome proper ſhoots of laſt ſummer; or if any old 


branches appear of a bad growth or decayed, cut them 
out, leaving young ſhoots to ſupply their place; and 
all ſhoots which were trained in laſt ſummer, not now 
wanted for the above occaſions, or not required in any 
vacant part, prune off cloſe, generally retaining a lead- 
ing ſhoot to each mother branch, andextended in length 
as far as their extreme bounds, and only ſhortened when 
they exceed their allotted limits at ſides or top; and 
having finiſhed the pruning, nail each tree accordingly 
in regular order to the wall, &c. 


Some beft Gooſeberries are alſo proper to plant 


againſt ſouth walls to obtain early fruit, both to gather 


green for tarts, and for ripening in early perfection of 
improved ſize and flavour: the trecs trained and ma- 
naged as adviſed for the Currants in the ſame order of 
training. | 


Obſerve in the general culture of Currantsand Gooſe- 
berries, in the foregoing different orders of training, it 
is adviſeable to keep the trees conſtantly cleared Ln 
all root ſuckers, which commonly riſe every year, 
eradicating them clean out to the bottom. 


In the Red and White Currants, when ripe, in July, 
Auguſt, &c. ſome trees may be defended with nets or 
mats from the birds; or thoſe in ſunny ſituations, co- 
vered with mats from the full ſun, during the hot, dry 
weather; and the fruit may thus be preſerved: in 
perfection, on the trees, till September, October, and 
November. | | 


Currants and Gooſeberries may be forwarded to 
early fruiting, by introducing ſome of the trees in forc- 


ing houſes; having full bearing plants, either planted 


in the borders within, in autumn, or ſome growing in 
pots, introduced in that ſeaſon, or in due time for forc- 


ing, in January or beginning or middle of February, 


 - RoBrnia, FALSE ACACIA. 
Claſs and Order. | 


Diadelphia Decandria, 
Tawo Brotherhoolp Ten Males; 


Or Plants with Pajilionaceous Flowers, (Herm.) having 
| tabs Sets of Stamina, or ten Stamina, or Males, in 
tauo Sets, or Brotherhoods. 


THE Robinias conſiſt of ſeveral ſpecies of hardy, 
deciduous, ornamental tree and ſhrub kinds, for adorn- 
ing the ſhrubbery and other decorative plantations ; are 


large, middling, and ſmallgrowth; ſome thurty or 


forty feet high, or more, others half or 

height, and ſome not exceeding three or four feet 
garniſhed moſtly with long, winged, or pinnated leaves, 
of many pairs of folioles; and ſome with quaternate or 
foured leaves, or placed four together; and papiliona.. 
ceous or butterfly-ſhape white, red, and yellow flow. 
ers, in long, pendulous bunches, of ornamental ap- 
pearance in June; having monophyllous, four. lobed 
calyxes or cups; a corolla of four unequal petals, con- 
ſiſting of a fpreading vexillum. or ſtandard, two. oval 
wings, and a roundiſh carma below; ten diadelphous 
ſtamina, an oblong, cylindric germen, ſupporting a 
bent ſtyle, and is ſucceeded by oblong, compreſſed 
pods, containing kidney-ſhape ſeeds, ripe in autumn; 
and by which the plants are raiſed; alſo by ſuckers, 
layers, and cuttings. 


The hardy Species of Ropin1a are, 


1. Robinia Pſeud- Acacia (Pſeud-Acacia] Falſe os 
Baſtard- Acacia, or Locuſt Tree. 


A large, deciduous tree, growing thirty or forty feet, 
or more, making ſtrong ſhoots—the branches thorny ; 
leaves (large, light-green) eomplete pinnated, of nine or 
ten pairs of oval lobes, terminated by an odd one; and 
long cluſters of papilionaceous,. white flowers, in June, 
one flower on each pedicle z and prickly ſtipula,—Na- 
tive of Virginia. (Light or any common ſoil.) 


Varieties Common Falſe-Acacia, as above, with 
oblong compreſled pods, 
(P/eud- Acacia echinata) or Prickly, Shorts 
podded, Falſe Acacia. | 


(P/eud- Acacia hiſpida; flora roſea) hiſpid-ſtalked, or 
Roſe Acacia. 


A ſmaller tree, of ſhrub-like growth, ten to fifteen 
feet high—the branches and flower-ſtalks hiſpid, in 
ſmall, briſtly ſpines ; large, pinnated leaves; and bunch- 
es of large, — eep, roſe- coloured or ſcar- 
let flowers; in June or July. Native of North Ame - 
rica. (Lightor any common ſoul.) 


2. Rog TN IA Caragana—(Caragana fberica) Siberian 
Caragana. 


A deciduous ſhrub, growing eight or ten feet high, 
or more—the leaves (middling, - dark-green) abrupt- 
pinnated, of five or ſix pair of oblong lobes, not termi- 
nated by an odd one; and ſimple peduncles or flower- 
ſtalks, with yellow flowers, in May or June, — Native 
of Siberia and Tartary. (Any foil.) 


3. RoBin1a fruteſcens=Shroubby, Four-leaved, Sibe- 
rian Robinia, 


A deciduous ſbrub, eight or ten feet high, with 
eret branches and golden-coloured bark the leaves 
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 (niddling, deeper-green) quaternate, or placed by 


fours, on very ſhort foot-ſtalks ; and moſt ſimple pe- 
duncles, with yelloy flowers, May or June. Native 
of Siberia and Tartary. (Any /oil.) 


ROBINIA a— Dwarf, Four-leaved Shrubby 
4 mir | 


A ſmall, deciduous ſhrub, three or four feet high— 
the leaves (/maller) quaternate,. or placed by fours, 
ſitting cloſe, narrow wedge ſhape; and moſt fimple 
peduncles, or flower-ſtalks, with yellow flowers, May 
or June. Native of Siberia, (Any ſoil. } 


Theſe four ſpecies of Robinia are defirable furniture 
to aſſiſt in decorating ſhrubberies and other plantations 
in pleaſure-grounds, as ornamental flowering-trees and 


ſhrubs: they appear conſpicuouſly beautiful in ſummer 


in their elegant long, pinnated, and fingular quaternate 
leaves, im the different ſpecies ; and. produce their 


flowers in May and June very a ly; which in 
the Roſe Acacia in particular, is of ſuperior beauty in 
their ſcarlet or roſe colour, and fgr which the ſhrubs. 


merit a place in the principal ſhrubbery _— or 
ſpacious borders, eſpecially. as they generally begin 

owering when but of ſmall'young growth, very orna- 
mentally ; however, all the others alſo deſerve admit- 
tance, and will effe a pleaſing variety, in aſſemblage 


with other decorative trees and ſhrubs, diſpoſed. in a. 


diverſified. order.. 


All the forts are cultivated For file in the-nurferies;. 
and may be obtained of proper growth for planting in 


autumn or ſpring. 
d, ſuckers, layers, and 


They are propagated lfſeed 
cuttings; or ſome varieties occaſionally by grafting. 


The ſeeds may be ſowed in the {pring, any time in 
March. or beginning of April, in a- bed or borders of 
light earth ,. the plants will moſtly come up the ſame 
ſpring: keep them clean from weeds till the autumn or 
Gring following, then tranſplanted in- the nurſery in 


rows, to encreaſe in growth, two or three years, and 


then will be of proper ſizes for final tranſplanting in- 


to the ſhrubbery or where they are to remain in the in- 


tended plantations... 


By ſuckers, layers-and cuttiqgy,,the Common Falſe 
Acacia, and ſome others, ſend up ſuckers from the 
roots occaſionally, which may be taken up in autumn 
or ſpring with roots D.each, and planted as above; 
and layers and cuttings of young ſhoots, in the ſprin 
or autumn, will be rooted by autumn following, or o 
the Common Falſe Acacias, cuttings of roots in the 
ſpring are ſometimes planted in puts, plunged in an 


open hot-bed, will put out ſhoots above and form 
plants.. 


Or any particular variety, ſuch as the Roſe Acacia, 
Ec. may be propagated by grafting it in the ſpring up- 
on ſtocks of any of the other kinds. 


When the plants, raiſed by the different methods, 
are two or three to four or five feet growth, according 
to that of the different ſpecies, they are of proper 
fizes for the ſeveral plantations in which they may be 
intended; may be tranſplanted in the autumn or ſprin 
or any time in mild weather, from October to Mar 
or April; and in performing which diſpoſe them ac- 
cording to their reſpective ſizes they attain in full 

owth; the larger kinds place towards the back part, 

oſe of lower growth 12 more or leſs forward; 
and being thus finally planted, let thgm advance in full. 
wth, or only prune caſual, ſtrolling, diſorderly 
oots, to preſerve the heads a littft regulat, 


Rosa, ROSE TREE. 
ClaG and Order: 


Icoſandria, Polygynia, 
Twenty or more Males, Many Females; 


Or Plants with Hermaphrodite Flowers, having twenty, 
or more, Stamina, or Males, and numerous Piftillumss 
or Females.. ; 


THIS Genus comprizes many#uſſecies, and'nume- 
rous varieties, of the Roſe tribe, forming a grand 
collection of thoſe moſt eminent ornamental flowering- 
ſhrubs, moſtly: of the deciduous kind, and one ever- 
green; all of great merit for adorning the. pleaſure- 
ground in ſhrubberies, flower-borders,. &c. in their 
moſt beautiful, large, odoriferous flowers, ſeveral. 
months in ſummer; are generally of buſhy growth, 
two or three to fix or eight feet high; moſtly armed, 
more or leſs, with thorny prickles, and garniſhed with 
middling and ſmall, pinnated or winged leaves, of two 
or three pair of oblong-oval folioles,. terminated by 
an odd lobe; and many. large, delightful flowers, of 
five petals, in the common ſingle kinds, but numerous in 
the doubles; conſiſting of reds, whites, yellows, &c. 
in vaſt variety; having to each flower a monophyllous 
or one-leaved bellied, fleſhy, calyx, divided into fivelong 
narrow ſegments above, but globular and fleſhy at the 


baſe and permanent; a corolla, of five obverſe-heart- 


ſkape petals, increaſing numerouſly in the double vari- 
eties,. in many ſeries, one within another to the cen- 
tre; twenty or more hair-like ſtamina, and many 
ſmall germina in the bottom of the calyx, ſupporting 
numerous ſtyles; the continuing fleſhy baſe of the ca- 
lyx becomes a turbinated-oval fleſhy, ;upalacular red 
berry, filled with many oblong, hairy ſeeds; ripe in 
autumn, and by which the plants may bo raiſed,. for 
new varieties; but moſt of the ſorts propagate abun- 


dantly by ſuckers rifing plentifully from the roots every; 
1: _” 


24 
year; and ſome curious ſorts, nat very productive of 
ſuckers, are propagated by layers, budding, &c. 


Many ſpecies, moſtly furniſhing varieties, more or 


1. Ros carina—Canineor Dog-Roſe; or Wild Roſe 
5 at of the Hedges. 


A deciduous ſhrub, fix or eight feet growth—the 
ſtems armed with thorny prickles; leaves (middling) 
pinnated, with prickly foot-ſta!ks; and ovate germi- 
na, and ſmooth peduncles or flower-ſtalks; and ſmall 
ſingle flower. Native of England and moſt parts of 
Europe, in hedgee,' Kc. (Any foil.) 


Taritties —White-flowered Dog Roſe, 
Red-flowered Dog Roſe. 


2, Roba arwenſis, Field or Corn Roſe. 


A deciduous ſhrub, five or ſix feet—the ſtem and 
leaf petioles 2 pinnated leaves, globoſe germi- 
na, ſmooth peduncles, with ſmall flowers in a corym- 
bus. Native of England, &c. (Any ſoil.) 


Varietiei.— White Field Roſe. 
8 Red Field Roſe. 


-{A'deckduous erb, of Rrong, branthy growth, A 


or ſeven feet high—prickly ſtems and 
( midluling, Ilg ht-green) — and ovate ſmooth 
germina; hiſpid peduncles, with a large white flower; 
The and July,-Native of Europe. (Any ſoil.) 


 #Faritties - Double White Roſe. 
94 | Large double White Roſe. 
'Semi-double White Roſe. 
Dwarf ſingle White Roſe. 
Maidens- luſh White Roſe. 


tioles; leaves 


4. Ros a prllica=Gallican, or Common Rel Roſe. 
A various deciduous ſhrub, three or four to five or 
fix feet high, or more, in the different varieties the 
ems, and petioles or leaf foot-ſtalks, hiſpid-prickly:; 
leaves '{Hargi/h and middling) pinnated, of three to 
five oval lobes ; and oval, hiſpid germina, and hiſpid 


| rg with red flowers. Native of the 
uth of Burope.. - commen Neil.) | 9 As 
Varietiei.Suppoſta to confi of the followings 


—  * 
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_ - Double-flowered Red Roſe. 
Semi-doubie Red Roſe, _ 
Roſa Mundi, or ſtriped Red Roſe. 
York and Lancaſter, or variegated Red 
Roſe. Ty 

Belgic Red Roſe. 

Bluſh Belgic Red Roſe. 

Red Monthly Roſe. 

Striped Monthly Roſe. 

White Monthly Roſe. 
| Red Damaſk Roſe (pale red.) 

White Damaſk Roſe. | 

Velvet Red Roſe. 

Marbled Red Roſe. 

Double Virgin Roſe. 

Red and Yellow Auſtrian Roſe; red o- 

Copper colour, on | the 'outfide, yellow 

Yak fe (Common ſingle.) 
ellow Ro ommon ; 

Double Yellow Roſe. ith 

Frankfort Roſe — of large, firong 
growth; with red flowers, but often 
arregular, and not. ſo odorous as molt 
of the others. F | 


5B. Ros centifolia—Hundred-leaved Roſe. 


A various deciduous ſhrub, three to four or five feet 
kigh—the ſtems hiſpid-prickly ; ſmooth petioles or 
Teaf+ftalks; the leaves (middling, dart. green) pinnated 


of three or five ovate lobes; oval hiſpid germina, and 


hiſpid peduncles, with large, very double red flowers, 
Native of Europe, (4ny-common ſcil,) 


Varieties —ſuppoſed the following 
: 2 Hundred - leaved Roſe—(dirp- 
red. ding | 
Bluſh Hundred-leaved Roſe. 


Provence Roſe—wer 
Cabbage Provence Roſe — large, full 
double; the petals involving one ano- 
ther like a cabba * 
Pale Provence Roſe. | 
'Childing Provence Roſe ; ſmallet Roſes, 
growing from the ſide of the larger. 
Bluſh Provence Roſe. ab E 
Moſs Provence Roſe . moſt curious in 
the peduncles or flower- ſtalks and ca- 
75 being covered with a ſhaggy- 
e kind of moſe; the ſtems brown 
and verycloſely armed with ſpines, 
Singleton's Bluſh Hundred-leaved Roſe. 
2 Pompone Roſe; delicately beautiful. 


deep red. 


10 | 


6. Ros A cinmemomea==Cinnamon Role, 


A deciduous ſhrub, three or four feet high—tho 
_ ſtems 


th 
ſp 
ul 
al 
ti 


Or TREES, SHRUBS, PLANTS, FLOWERS, any FRUITS. 
y at. the joints and 


ſtems having ſpines only princi 
ſtipula, under the leaves; the leaves (middling) pin- 
nated, of five or ſeven folioles, petioles almoſt ſmooth; 
globoſe, ſmooth 5 es and ſmooth peduncles with 
{mall, double, reddiſh flowers, imparting an odour like 
Cinnamon.— Native” of the ſouch of Europe. (Any 
common foil.) 3 


7. Ros x carolina Carolina Roſe Tree. 


A larger deeiduous ſhtub, five to fix or ſeven feet 
high—the ſtems ſmooth, purple, prickles, in pairs, at 
the ſtipula of the leaves; the leaves (middling) pin- 
nated, of ſeven oval folioles,. ſmooth ſhining, ſawed, 
the petioles prickly ; globoſe, hiſpid germina, and pe- 


duncles ſomewhat hiſpid; with ſmall, lvid-red flowers, 


moſtly in cluſters. —Nptive of Carolina. (A4 common 
foul.) OY HE 
Paridties, — Common Single- lowered Carolina 
8 Ro 


Pennſylvania, Roſe; Double- flower - 

ed; very awful 5 
Pale-red-flowered Pennſylvania-Roſe. 
8. Ros a will/a—Villoſe-leaved,. or Apple-bearing 

| 1 | 

A larger deciduous ſhrub, ſeven or eight feet high, 
with ſtrong ſtems—the ſtems armed with ſcattered 
fines; leaves pinnated (/arge, awoolly), of five or ſe- 
ven folioles, dowuy on both ſides, petioles prickly; 
globoſe, prickly germina, peduncles hiſpid, and large 
red flowers, ſucceeded by large, roundiſh, apple-ſhape, 
eatable heps; ſometimes. uſed for ſweetmeats, &c.— 
Native of England, ia hedges... (ny /eil.). 


Varicties. Common fingle-flowered. Apple Roſe. 
Double-flowered _ Roſe... 
Semi-double-flowered Apple Roſe. 


9. Rosa pimpinellifolia—Pimpinella-leaved, or. Bur- 
net-leaved Roſe. "= 


A ſmall deciduous ſhrub,-three or four feet high 
the ſtems ſlender, cloſely armed with ſtrait ſcattered. 
ſpines; leaves ( /ma/l) pinnated, of ſeven ſmall, round- 
ith folioles, petioles rough; globoſe, ſmooth germina, 
and ſmooth peduncles, with ſmall, ſingle flowers. Na- 
tive. of England, &c. (Any foil.) 1 


Farictics —White-flbwered: Burnet-leaved Roſe. 
1 ov Red- flowered” Burnct-leaved Roſe. 


10. Ros a a/pina—Alpine Thornleſs Roſe... 


A ſmall deciduous ſhrub, three or four feet h 
the tems unarmed or without prickles; leaves (mid- 


255 
dling) pinnated ſmooth; ovate germina, and peduncles 
ſomewhat hiſpid, with deep- red ſingle flowers. Na-. 
tive of the Helvetian Alps. (Any goil.) 


11. Ros a Hpinaſſima 1 Dwarf Scotclr 
ole, 8 ** G_ 


A dwarf deciduous under-{hrub, one, two, or three 
feet high—the ſtems very cloſely armed with ſpine; 


leaves (met ſmall) pinnated, petioles v rickly; 
ovate ſmooth germina, and rickly — 4 es with 
ſmall white odorous — — of Scotland and 
ſome other parts of Europe. (A4ny foil.) no, 
Varicties. Common White-flowered Scotch Roſe. 
Red-flowered Scotch Roſe, 
Yellow- flowered Scotch Roſe. 
Stripe-flowered Scotch Roſe. 
Marble: flowered Scotch Raſe. 


12. Ros pendula—Pendidlous-fraited Roſe. 


A deciduous ſhrub, four feet high—the ſtems hiſpid: 
leaves (middling) pinnated, of five or ſeven. folioles ; 
ovate ſmooth germina, peduncles hiſpid, red flowers, 
and long pendulous or hanging fruit. Native of Ru- 


r . 
13. Rosa rebiginga—Ryubiginous, or Ruſty-leaved: 


14. Rosa ſemperyiren;—Ever-green Muſk Roſe. | 
A middling, ever-green, ſhrubby plant, of flender; 
ſomewhat Serve or trailing — five or fer feet 
the ſtems armed wi Hin- 


in 


Farictics,-—Single-flowered Muſk Roles. 
| Double-flowered Muſk. Roſe... - | 
. Deciduous Muſk. Roſe... 


15. Ro eglanteria—Eglantine Roſe, or Sweet-Briar:- 


A deciduons ſhrub, ſix or ſeven feet high, of ſtron 
h—the ſtems armed with ſtrong, erect, ſcattered 
pines; leaves (all) pinnated, of five or ſeven ſmall 
acute folioles, of 2 ſweet odour, petioles rough; glo- 
boſe ſmooth germina, and ſmooth peduncles with ſmall 


bw - xr Nate of Engzand, Switzerland, &c. (Hay; 
oil.) H tu 5d 
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-Fatietites Common ſingle- flowered Sweet-briar. 
Double Red flowered Sweet - briar. 
Semi-double-flowered Sweet-briar. 
Bluſn- red double Sweet - briar. 
Vellow - flowered double Sweet - briar. 


16. . adi. eios. or Smooth China Roſe. 


A ſmall deciduous ſhrub—the ſtems almoſt with 
_ thorns; leaves (midaling) pinnated, of five folioles, the 
end ane. largeſt, petioles prickly; ovate ſmooth ger- 
mina, and ſmooth peduncles. Native of China. (A 
Heil, warm fituaticm.) | | 


Other warieties of different ſpecies, vix. 


Burgundy Dwarf Roſe. 
Thomlefs Roſe. 
Roſe de'Meux—a delicate Bluſh-red Roſe. 
Stepney Roſe. 12 
9 Portland Roſe. 
St. Francis's Roſe. 
Double Velvet Roſe. 
Bluſh. Velvet Roſe. 


In the numerous different varieties of Roſes, it is ra- 
ther difficult, in many of them, to determine exactly to 
which ſpecies they beloh , eſpecially as many of them 
which are ranged under ſome of the reſpective ſpecies, 
as in the Gallican Roſe, differ very — in the 
— their general grewth, and the ſizes of 
e plants, as alſo in the appearance of their flowers 
in ſize and colour; they, however, agreeable to the 
7 ranged as near as could be poſ- 
bly Judged, under. their proper ſpecies. | 


They are all moſt deſirable flowering - ſhrubs, emi- 
nent as general ornaments in every garden, in their nu- 

zerous beautiful flowers, large, elegant, and odorous, 
-and ſingularly ornamental in fower-borders, ſhrubberies, 
Ke. and the plants moſt hardy to grow in any foil and 
ftuation; and peculiarly 2 to all gardens, both 
of large and ſmall extent, and any expoſure, as moſt of 
the ſorts will grow freely any where without trouble, 
or require buthttle ne ey everyſum- 
mer, and multiply exceedingly by ſuckers rifing from the 
roots; and the ſuckers being planted off in autumn, 
vill flower the firſt or ſecond year, and continue encreaſ- 


ing many years in a floriferous growth. 
_ Meſt of the Roſes growing in. a buſhy order, branch- 


Ing .out low, often advancing with ſeveral ſtems from 
near the bottom, and many ſuckers from the root, they 
may either accordingly, on ſome accaſions, be per- 
mitted to grow in their natural buſhy manner, or all 
ſuckers riſing immediately from the root cleared off, 
Jeaving only one, or more, principal ſtems to ſhoot .out 


in a natural branchy growth; and ſome may alſo be 


9 


trained with only a ſingle ſtem, and this pruned up be- 
low, from all lateral branches, to a clean ſtraight growth, 
one, two, to three or four feet high; and to branch out 
above at theſe heights, and form buſhy heads; or ſome 
may be trained ſpreading with ſeveral bottom ſtems, 
againſt walls, palings, or rails; .and alſo to form Roſe 
hedges along the front or back part of particular bor. 
ders, or other compartments, to produce large quan. 
tities of flowers, where required. 


Roſes, in their mode of flowering, produce the flow. 
ers principally upon the young ſhoots of rhe ſame year, 
in May, June, July, &c. ariſing at the ends and ſides 
of the ſhaots, often feveral together, in different ſtages 
of growth, full flowers, and buds advancing in fuc- 
Celuon, 


The principel aba of Roſe: Sowering, is June, Ju. 
ly, and Auguſt, in the different ſpecies — — 


or ſome, as the monthly Roſes, in a warm ſituation, or 


„ ſouth wall, ſometimes flower in May; and 
which, and ſome other ſorts, as the Muſk Roſes, like- 
wiſe flower late in the ſeaſon, or till- the end of ſum- 
mer and autumn; 'the laſt-mentioned ſorts in particu- 
Jar, generally flower principally in the autumn, after 
moſt of the other kinds are done flowering. 


Or when required to have ſome of any ſorts of 
Roſes flower late, to obtain a longer ſucceſſion of flow- 
ers, it may be effected occaſionally, either by tranſ- 
2 ſome late in the | ring, April or begin- 
ning of May, well watered, and by checking their firſt 
growth, by the late tranſplanting, they will ſhoot later 
in the ſeaſon, and flower 1n the latter-part of ſummer; 
or in others, not tranſplanted as above, but by pruning 
the tops of the young ſhoors of the ſame year, in May 
and beginning of June, it retards the firſt flowering, 
and they emitting freſh ſhoots the ſame ſeaſon, will pro- 
duce Roſes late in ſummer and autumn. 


Sweet · brĩar is eſteemed for planting principally for 
the odorous ſcent of its leaves; and occaſionally, in the 
different ſorts, to effect variety, in aſſemblage with any 
of the Roſe tribe. - b 


Roſes for planting, may be had in collections, or as 
required, at the common nurſeries, in proper plants 
for immediate 1 the * N — the 

reater may 0 en ers, 
nn g — roots Laws" 4. — _ plant off the 
autumn, winter, or ſpring following; the _ ones 
planted at once where they are to remain; or the ſmal- 
er plants, if wanted, ſet in a nurſery for a year or 
two. f | 


The ſeaſon for planting Roſes is any time in open 
weather, from October or November, to March or 


All 


Or TREES, SHRUBS, PLANTS, FLOWERS, axv FRUIT'S. 


All the different ſpecies and varieties of Roſes may 
be planted any where as principal ſummer ornaments 
to every garden, proper to adorn borders, ſhrubberies, 
and other compartments, where thought eligible, in 
almoſt any ſoil, ſituation, and expoſure, planted either 
in ſingle ſtems, cutting or clearing away all lateral 
and bottom ſhoots and branches therefrom, and ſhorten 
long, ſtraggling tops and rambling ſhoots; or others, 
growing branchy from the bottom, cutting out any 
very irregular growths, may be planted in that order, 
to grow at once more buſhy, if required; and, in plant- 
ing, diſpoſe them generally in ſome front or conſpicu- 
ous ſituations next the walks, lawns, &c. where they 
may appear ornamental when flowering. 


In their advancing growth, either trained ſome with 
ſingle ſtems, as above intimated, of one or two feet, 
or more, by clearing away all fide-ſhoots and ſuckers 
from the roots, in which they will form the handſomeſt 
plants, with regular heads, and produce larger flow- 
ers; cr ot ers may be permitted to branch out from 
the bottom in a more full and buſhy manner; and in 
all of which, as they will ſometimes run out in ram- 
bling ſhoots, they ſhould have occaſional pruning, 
either ſometimes in ſummer, in very rude ſhoots, or 
principally in autumn, winter, or ſpring, to regulate 
general diſorderly growths, and to cut out decayed 
wood, alſo to eradicate ſuckers from the roots. 


As ſome ſorts have lender, ſtraggling branches, as 
in the ever-green and Muſk Roſes, and ſome others, 
it is proper to give them ſupport of ſtakes, to keep 
them in an upright growth; or ſome of theſe ſorts 
trained to walls. | 


Likewiſe, Roſes are ſometimes planted and trained 
in low hedges, two or three feet high, both for orna- 
ment and to produce large quantities of flowers, to gather 
either for bocquets or œconomical occaſions; and, for 
which purpoſe, having a quantity of ſuckers or full 
plants, they may be planted in a fingle row, either 
along the back or front of a border, a foot aſunder; 
and when all are planted, cut the tops even to an 
equal height, of half a yard or two or three feet; 
and as they will annually ſhoot out ſtrongly at ſides 
and tops, ſhould he cut in regular with a knife or 

rden ſhears, either in autumn, when done flower- 


ing, or in winter or ſpring. 


The Eglanteria or Sweet-briar, for its ſweet ſcent, 
is alſo formed into ſmall hedges occaſionally, ware 
ſowing the ſeed in a drill where the hedge is intended, 
and the plants to remain; or by planting young ſeed- 
ling plants from a nurſery, when of one or two years 
old. as they do not ſucceed well when tranſſ _—_ of 
and na- 


young 


large growth; the roots are apt to be wood 
ked of fibres, that will not ſtrike freely, 


plants. 
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Or Roſes may alſo be planted againſt walls or pal 
ings, and the branches nailed thereto in regular order, 
in which they will flower very agreeably ; or ſome 
monthly roſes, or any principal or more defirable forr; 
planted agamft ſouth walls, it will promote their early 
flowering; and as ſome ſorts are of ſtraggling growth, 
as in the ever- green and Muſk. Roſes, &c. it wouid be 
eligit le to plant ſome againſt walls or rails, in which 
to train the branches regularly. 


Some principal ſorts may alſo be planted in pots, for 
moving therein, when in flower, to adorn any parti- 
cular parts. 


Alſo, where any are required for forcing, they 
ſhould be planted in pots, ready to introduce in hot- 
houſes or forcing-frames, &c. of artificial heat, in 
the por ſeaſon, winter or early in the ſpring; and 
in which they may be forwarded to an early bloom, in 
February, March, and April, two or three months 
before their natural ſeaſon in the open ground. 


The general propagation or method of inereaſſ 
and — sf different kinds of Roles, is 
principally by ſuckers from the root, ſent up very abun- 
dantly every ſummer, fit to plant off next autumn or 
winter, &c. or alſo occaſionally by layers, or eſpe- 
cially where any do not furniſh ſuckers freely, ſuch as 
in the Moſs Provence Roſe, which is generally ſparing 
in ſackers; and, in default thereof, this and any other 
curious ſorts of ſimilar nature are either raiſed by lay- 
ers of the young branches, or by budding them upon 
any common Roe ſtocks. 


However, the propagation by ſuckers obtain more 
or leſs in all the ſorts; they bein ced in 
ſpring and ſummer, may be fe A or digged up. 
when of one or two years growth, in autumn, winter, 
or ſpring, with roots to each; prune long, ſtraggling 
mou of the root, and ſhorten the weak tops; and may 
e planted, either ſome in a nurſery for training to a 
proper growth, or ſtrong ones may be planted at once 
where they are to continue for flowering. 


As Roſes often, in their natural tate, run up with 
ſeveral ſuckers, which, permitted to remain, become ſo 
many ſtems in a large, buſhy growth, in which caſe 
the whole plant may occaſionally be taken up, and the 
encrcaſed parts divided into ſeparate ſtems, with roots 
to cach, and planted, each forming a diſtinct plant. 


Layers, where. intended, muſt be of the young, 
ſhoots, laying them in the autumn or ſpring, and they, 
will be rooted in one ſummer for planting in the au- 
tumn following. - 


Or may raiſe Re ſes from the ſced to obtain new va- 
rieties; and may * in the autumn or ſpring, — | 
e « 


\ 
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a bed or border of light earth; and the ſeedling-plants, 
when a year old, tranſplanted in a nurſery. 


But the Sweet-briars are generally raiſed or propa- 
gated from ſeed in the common ſort; or the different 
varieties of double kinds, &c. by ſuckers and layers, 
though the Briars are very reluctant in ſuckers: ſow 
the ſeed in autumn or ſpring, either broad-caft and 
raked in, or covered in with earth half an inch to an 
inch deep, or ſowed in drills that depth, both in drills 
a foot aſunder, for occaſional tranſplanting; and ſome 
may be ſowed in a ſingle drill, along the edge of a 
border in the fore or back part, or of any other com- 
partment, to form a ſort of hedge, if required, either 
to remain, or ſome tranſplanted while of young 
| 2 for they will not tranſplant ſucceſsfully when 
arge. 


Or the double and other varieties of the Sweet- 
briars, if they do not afford ſuckers for propagation, 
they may be raiſed by layers of the young wood in the 
ſpring or autumn, or budded, in ſummer, upon any 
of the Briar os Roſe ſtocks. 


Rus us, BRAMBLE and RasPBERRY« 
| Claſs and Order. 


Icoſandria, Polygynia, 
Twenty, or more, Males, Many Females; 


Or Plants with Hermaphrodite Flowers, having twen- 
ty, or more, Stamina, or Male Frulifications, and 
many Piſtillums or Females. 


THIS Genus, Rubas, furniſhes fix or ſeven ſpecies, 
and many varieties of under-ſhrubby, trailing, and 
upright, ſhrubby plants, cultivated for variety, orna- 


ment, and ſome for their production of fruit; all of 


fender growth, with trailing and upright ſtalks in the 
different ſpecies, garniſhed with pinnate and ternate, 
digitated leaves, compoſed of five and three lobes; 
and pentapetalous, white and purple flowers, in cluſ- 
ters, at the fides and ends of the ſhoots, in June and 
July, having, te each flower, a one-leaved, five- 
parted, permanent cup; five roundiſh petals, contain- 
ing twenty, or more, ſhort ſtamina, and numerous 
germina and ftyles ; ſucceeded by cluſters of com- 
pound, | roundiſh, ſucculent berries, of many ſmall 
acini, furniſhed each with one feed; the berries and 
ſeed ri ening in autumn, in Auguſt and September, 
Come for eating, others not; and the ſeeds are ſeldom 
ufed for ſowing, as the plants propagate abundantly 
by cuttings, layers, and ſuckers. | 


. Several Species, viz, 
Conſiſting of trailing kinds, with long, trailing. 


ſtalks, of ſeveral years duration, and upright kinds, 
with the ſtems of but one year's continuance, but re. 
newed annually every ſpring or ſummer from the 
root. | 


BrRAMBLE Kinds. 


Having moſtly long, trailing, durable Stemi. 


1. Runus frutico/us—(Shrubby Rubus) Common 
Bramble or Black-berry Plant. 


A trailing, deciduous, ſhrubby plant, with long, 
ſlender, trailing ſtems, extending ten or twelve feet. 
the ſtems armed with prickly ſpines; leaves quinate 
and ternate, hand-ſhape, (middling, dark-green) of 
five and three lobes; and white and purple flowers, 
ſucceeded by black-berries.—Native of England and 
all parts of Europe, in hedges.— (Auy foil and fitua- 


tion.) 


Farieties. - Common Black- fruĩted Bramble. 
White fruited Bramble. 
Double- bloſſom Bramble. 
Unarmed or ſmooth Bramble. 
Cut-leaved Bramble. 
Striped-leaved Bramble. 


2. RuBus cefius, Blue-berried Bramble or Dew- 
berry. 


A ſmaller, weak, trailing, deciduous, under-ſhrub, 
with trailing ſtalks, extending four or five feet—the 
ſtem round and prickly ; leaves ternate, (middling) of 
three larger, almoſt naked, lobes; the lateral ones bi- 
lobated; and ſmaller, bluiſh-btack fruit. Native of 
England, &c. among buſhes. (Any /oil.) 


3. RuBvus hi/þidus—Hiſpid Canada Bramble, 
A trailing, deciduous, under-ſhrub—the ſtems long, 
trailing, hiſpid or briſtly ; leaves ternate, (midaling) 


of three naked, ſmooth lobes, petioles hiſpid; and 
ſmall berries.—Native of Canada. (Any foil.) 


RASPBERRY Kinds, 


Having the Stems upright, ſeveral riſing from each 
ene 


root, ſome laſting but ane year, and r every 
ſpring. | 
4. RuBus id&u:—(Rubus of Mount Ida) or Com- 


mon Raſpberry Plant, 


An upright, under- ſnrubby, deciduous plant, riſing 
with ſeveral ſtems, four or five, to ſix or eight feet 
high 


0 2 „ 0 
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high—the ſtems prickly; leaves quinate-pinnated and 
ternate, (middling, light-green) of five and three fo- 
lioles; petioles or foot-ſtalks channelled; purple and 
white flowers, ſucceeded by cluſters of fine, large, 
eatable berries; July, Auguſt, and September —Na- 
tive of England, &c. in woods. (Any common, fer- 
tile foil.) 


Varieties - Purple- flowered Raſpberry, 
White-flowered Raſpberry. 
Red-fruited Raſpberry. 

White-fruited Raſpberry. 

Twice-bearing White and Red Raſp- 
berry, producing two crops of fruit 
annually ; the firſt in July and Au- 
guſt, the ſecond in September. 

Black-fruited Raſpberry. 

Prickly- ſtalked Raſpberry. 


Smooth-ſtalked or Cane Raſpberry, of be 


ſtronger and taller growth. 

Great, Yellow, Antwerp Raſpberry, 
growing with very tall, ſtrong, ſtems; 
and large, yellowiſh fruit. 


This ſpecies, Rubus ideus, and different varieties, 
are the principal ſorts of the Rubus family, to culti- 
vate for their fruit; and for which, they demand cul- 
ture in every garden, the berries being large and 
agreeable to car both in their natural growth, and for 
tarts, Raſpberry-jamm, and for making the diſtilled 
liquor, called Raſpberry, &c. 


5. Run vs ederatus—Odoriferous or Virginia Flower- 
; ing Raſpberry. 


An upright, larger, deciduous, ſhrubby plant, with 
ſtrong ſtems, five, to ſix or ſeven feet high—the ſtem 
unarmed or ſmooth, with numerous, 2 leaves, 
(large, ligbt- green) palmated or hand- ſnape; and 
many large, purple, ornamental flowers, and ſmaller, 
black fruit, of but little flavour.— Native of Virgi- 
nia and Canada. (Any common ſoil.) 


6. Runvus occigentali—Occidental or Weſtern Ame- 
By rican Raſpberry. 


An upright, deciduous, ſhrubby plant—the ftems 
prickly, -with ternate leaves, (middling) of three, or 


ſometimes five lobes, downy on the under ſide; pe- 
tioles or foot-ſtalks round; and ſmall, black fruit. 


Native of America, (Any oil.) 


7. Runvus canadenſis—Canada, ſmooth Raſpberry. 


Ah upright, deciduous, ſhrubby plant, with pu 


le 
ſtems the ſtems unarmed or ſmooth, digitated-or 2 
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— leaves, (middling) of tęn, five, and three 
mall, ſpear-ſhape lobes.— Native of Canada. (4 
common ſoil:) 


All theſe ſpecies of Rubus are hardy, ſhrubby 
plants, that will grow in any common ſoil and fitua- 
tion; are cultivated in gardens, ſome; or all the forts, 
for variety and ornament in ſhrubberies, borders, &c. 
and one fort, Common Raſpberry, and its ſeveral va- 
rieties, is in the moſt general eſteem and cultivation 
for their production of fine eatable fruit, being larger 
and more agreeably-flavoured than that of any of the 
other ſpecies; though the fruit of all the ſpecies of 
Rubus, both of the Bramble and Raſpberry kinds, is 
alſo eatable, even the Common Wild Bramble, or 
Black-berries of the hedges; but all greatly inferior 
to the Common Raſpberries, ſo that the other ſorts 
are principally admitted for variety, to diverſify ſhrub- 
ries, &c. as alſo ſome varieties, or all the ſorts of 
the Common Raſpberry occaſionally. 


But the Ru nus idr, or Common Raſpberry, and 
moſt of its varieties, are the moſt . in culture 
for their abundant crops of excellent berries, both of 
the Red and White ſorts; ripening in July and Auguſt; 
and the twice-bearing ſort produces both in that ſea- 
ſon and a ſecond ſmall crop in September; and the 
great Yellow Antwerp Raſpberry, introduced within 
theſe few years in the Engliſh gardens, -grows mucli 
ſtronger and taller than any of the other varieties of 
the ſame ſpecies, and the fruit moſt large and fine, 
ripening about the ſame time as the others; all of 
which are hardy to grow in any common, fertile ſoil 
of a garden: ſhould have an open ſituation in the full 
ſun; are commonly planted in rows, four and a half 


or five feet aſunder, for full plantations, and occa- 


ſionally planted ſingly in borders, &. 


All the Raſpberry kinds grow with upright ſtems ; 
generally ſeveral from each root, . aunually in 
the ſpring or ſummer, produce fruit the following ſum- 
mer, and decay the enſuing winter, for the ſame in- 
dividual ſtems never bear but once, and always die 
in the winter after, being previouſly ſucceeded by a 
production of freſh ſtems in the preceding ſummer, 
for ſucceſſional bearers the enſuing year; as they al- 


ways bear the fruit on the young or year-old ſhoots of. 


the former ſummer's production, which, riſing abun- 
dantly in ſuckers immediately from the continuing 


roots, in the ſpring, attain full growth the ſame year, 


bear fruit the ſummer following, principally upon 
ſmall, lateral ſhoots of the ſame year, arifing from 
the ſides of the main ſtems; and the whole decaying 
down to the root in winter, as before obſerved, a 
proper ſucceſſion of young ſtems being produced in 
ſummer, the old ones muſt be cut out to the bottum, 
in winter or ſpring, to make room for young ſupply, 

Be 2 leaving 


— 
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leaving three, four, or five of the ſtrongeſt upon 
each ſtool, cuttir g the others away cloſe to the ground, 
together with the decayed ſtems aforeſaid; and the 
remaining ſucceſſion ſhoots pruned at top, or ſhort- 
ened about one-third or fourth of their length. 


he other ſpecies of Rubrs are valued principally 
to introduce as flowering-ſhrubs and for variety, in 
diverſifring ſhrubbery plantations or any decorative 
compartments in plez{ure-grounds, flower-gardens, 
borders, &c. or, Itkewife, may introduce all or any 
defirable varieties of the Common Raſpberry for the 
ſame occaſion, in aſſemblage with the others, or any 
principal ſorts thereof, ſuch as the Rubus odoratus, 
or Odorous, Virginia Flowering-Rafpberry, and the 
occidental - kind, or any curious ſorts of the Bram- 
ble tribe; though the Common Bramble is rarely 
admitted, or only ſometimes a plant or two in 
thickets or any rough plantations, for obſervation ; 
but the White-fruited, Double-flowered, and other 
varieties thereof, together with the other two Bram- 
ble ſpecies, are proper to admit in curious ſhrubbery 
collections. 


For the above occaſions of planting in decorative 
compartments, ſhrubberies, ſpacious borders, &c. all 
or any defirable ſpecies and varieties of the Rubus 
family, being eligible, and if diſpoſed in a varied 
order, they will diſplay a very agreeable variety in 
their general growth, flowering and fruiting in ſum- 
mer and autumn. 


But the Flowering Raſpberry iu particular, being 
very multifolious in its large, palmated, ſimple leaves, 
and producing numerous, large, conſpicuous flowers, 
make a very ornamental appearance. 


All the principal forts. may be procured at the ge- 
neral nurſeries, for planting, which may be performed 
in the autumn or ſpring, or any time, when ſettled, 
open, weather, from October to March; and will 
multiply or encreaſe plentifully in their different or re- 
ſpective ways of propagation. 


The propagation of the Brambles is effected abun- 
dantly by layers at any ſeaſon of the year, and by 
cuttings in the ſpring or autumn. | 


But the Raſpberries are prapagated moſtly by ſuck - 
ers, ring aunually from the roots in many ſtrong, 
upright ſtems, in the ſpring and ſummer, of proper 

rowth for tranſplanting in autumn, &c.. or ſpring 
Allowing, with roots to, each, and. either generally 
planted at once where they are to remain, or ſome in 
a nurſery, till wanted for future occaſions; and will 
all flower and fruit the enſuing ſummer; or may like- 
wiſe be propagated by layers and cutungs of the ſhoots. 


in the autumn or ſpring ſeaſon ; but fuckers, forming 
immediate rooted plants, of proper growth, are moſ 
eligible for general planting. / 


The Common Raſpberries, when cultivated for 
their fruit, ſhould have an open ſituation to the full 
ſun, in — good ſoil of a garden; are generally 
planted in kitchen gardens, but may be planted where 
thought convenient, either in full plantations, im con. 
tinual, wide- rows, a yard and a half, or five feet 
aſunder, to admit of proper room for their full growth 
in ſummer, and free acceſs of the ſun and air between 
the rows, to promote the growth and flavour of the 
fruit in full perfection; or fome may alſo be planted 
in a ſingle row, along the back part or front of a bor. 
der, or on the ſides or along the edges of any large 
338 and in ſingle, croſs rows, in the diviſions of 

e latter; or, likewiſe, may diſpoſe ſome in ſingle 
plants, or two or three together, in borders, &c. to 
grow in diſtinct, ſingle branches. 


Likewiſe, ſome may be occaſionally planted againſt 
fouth and other walls, and in efpaliers, and the ſtems 
trained thereto, whereby to. obtain the fruit of ſupe- 
rior growth and flavour. | | 


In all the above methods have the ground prepared 
for theirreception, by proper digging or trenching. 


Provide for planting, as above, proper ſupplies of 
young ſuckers, of ſome good bearing plants, in au- 
tumn, or any time from September or October, to 
March or beginning of April, in open weather, dig- 
ging them up with good roots to each plant; and, of 
which, prefer thoſe of ſtrong, ſtraight growth, with 
the moſt fibrofy roots, as the roots of fome are apt to 
be woody and naked; and obſerving, that where 
fometimes ſmall, advancing, buds appear on the roots, 
near or at a ſmall diſtance from the ſtem, theplapts are 
defirably eligible, as the buds are rudiments of future 
ſhoots for the following ſummer; prune any long, very 
ſtraggling, and naked, woody part of the roots, and. 
ſhorten the weak, bending tops; and then, the ground 
where they are to be planted being digged, plant 
thoſe deſigned for a full plantation, in wide rows, 
four feet and a half, or five feet aſunder, and two or 
three feet diſtance in each row; or, for the larger 
kinds, five or fix feet, or more, between the rows, 
would be eligible, to allow ſufficient room for their 
ſpreading growth in ſummer, and to admit the free air 
and ſun, in that ſeaſon, to the fruit, as alſo to have good 
room to paſs between the rows, to gather the 2 


Others may be planted in ſingle rows, in particular 


rts, as before intimated, or ſome diſpoſed in patches, 


ax borders, & c. ſingly, or two or three plants a 
2 .. 
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ther, in a fort of clump, and ſome againſt walls, 
palings, rails, and eſpaliers. 


"They will moſtly or all produce fruit the firſt year, 
but more abundantly and in full perfection the ſecond 
fammer, and continue ſeveral years in a plentiful, 
bearing ſtate; though, as ſometimes after four or five 
years production, the fruit will be ſmaller and leſs 
abundant, it would be adviſeable to make a new plan- 
tation of young plants, once in three, four or five 
years. 0 


The Raſpberry fruĩt, attaining maturity in July and 
Auguſt, . 2 when ripe, K will 
not continue good on the plants above two or three 
days, and ſhould be gathered accordingly, in ſmall 
baikets, to contain only a ſmall quantity together, 
that they may not bruiſe ; and, likewiſe, after bein 
gathered, they require to be almoſt immediately uſc 
for the purpoſes intended, as they ſoon ſpoil, or in a 
day or two become mouldy, and full of maggots, pe- 
culiar to this ſort of fruit. 


With regard to general culture of the plantations 
of fruiting Raſpberries, they will require an annual 
dreſſing of pruning and digging the ground between, 
&c. every autumn, winter, or ſpring ; generally keep 
them clear from large weeds all ſummer, by occaſion- 
al hoeing, and, at the ſame time, clear out all ftroll- 
ing ſuckers ariſing in the ſpaces between the main 
plants, which permit to advance in full growth during 
the ſummer; and muſt have a general pruning, &c. in 
autumn, or any time from October or November, to 
March ; and in which operation, it muſt be remem- 
bered, that as theſe plants always bear only on the 


young ſtems or ſuckers of a year old, and as the ſame 


ſtems or ſhoots never bear but once, they decaying in 
the winter following, young ones having been pro- 
duced from the roots in the preceding ſummer, to ſuc- 
ceed them in bearing, the old ſtems muſt therefore be 
cut away in autumn or winter, &c. aforeſaid, cloſe 
down to the ground, and, at the ſame time, ſelecting 
three or four of the ſtrongeſt, young ſtems; of the laſt 
ſummer, on each ſtool, cut away the weak or ſuper- 
abundant clean to the bottom; and, in thoſe retained, 
proce or ſhorten the tops, or only cutting off the weak, 
ing part thereof; and when thus pruned, clearing 
away the cuttings, &c. dig the —— between the 
rows, eradicating any ſtraggling ſuckers that are pro- 
duced between or at a diſtance from the main ſtools, 
—— and levelling the ground cloſe about the bot- 
tom of. the continuing plants, and in the intervals. 


After pruning, if, where the ſtems are long, they 
ſtraggle much aſunder, they may either be tied or 
plaited two or three together, to preſerve them in up- 
right growth, or occaſionally thoſe of the ſame or of 
_ ſtools may be faſtened archways together, 

ve. 


- 
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In old plantations of two or three years growth, or 
more, it would be of advantage to — the ground 


with rotten dung, applied and digged dn any time in 
winter, &c. after pruning the plants, as above; it 
wall revive and give freſh vigour to the roots, promote. 
a ſtrong, free growth in the ſtems, and the fruit will 
be large and full-flayoured accordingly. 


SAMBUCUS, ELDER TREE. 


Claſs and Order, 
Pentandria, Trigyma, 
Five Males, Three Females; 


Or Plants with Hermaphrodite Flowers, baving five 
Stamina or Male Parts, and three Piſtillums or Females. 


THIS Genus, SamuBvucvs, furniſhes three hardy 
ſpecies of deciduous tree and ſhrub kinds, of the ber- 


| 2 tribe, to cultivate for uſe and variety, and 


e berries for Elder Wine; are of moderate growth 
in regard to general ſize, producing ſtrong ſhoots, full 
of a white pith, garniſhed with — innated, or 
winged leaves, of two or three pair of oblong lobes, 
terminated by an odd or end foliole; and ſmall; mo- 
nopetalous, wheel-ſhape, whate flowers, in large, cy- 
moſe-umbellate — having, to each plant, a 
a ſmall, five-parted,, permanent calyx, a corolla of 
one ſmall, rotated petal, eut into five obtuſe ſegments, 
containing five awl-ſhape ſtamina, terminated by 
roundiſh anthera; an oval germen, crowned with three 
obtuſe ſtigmas; and the germen grows a ſmall, round- 
iſh, unyocular , berry, many. together in a bunch, 
each furniſhed with three ſeeds ; ripe in autumn; and 
by which the trees may be raiſed; but are more gene- 
rally propagated by cuttings. ; 


The Species are | 


1. SAMBUCUS migra—Black-berried or Common 
5 Elder Tree. 


A ſmall, deciduous tree, eighteen or twenty feet 
high, with jointed, ſtrong ſhoots, full of .pith—the 
ſtenr tree like; leaves (/argihh, dark-green!) Pinnated, 
of two pair of lobes and an odd one; and large, five- 


2 cymoſe umbels of white flowers, ſucceeded by 


making Elder Wine.—Native of England, Germany,, 
&c. in hedges, banks, old walls. &c. ( Any foil and 


ſituation.) 


Varieties Common Black-berried Elder. 
White-berried. Elder. 
eee _— 1 8 
iniata Laciniated or ja leav- 
E ed, —_ Parſley-leaved | tare 2 
leaves cut into narrow ſegments. --* 
; Gold- 
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Gold-ſtriped-leaved Elder. 
Silver- ſtriped-leaved Elder. 
Silver - duſted-leaved Elder. 


2. Sausucus racemo/ſa—Racemoſe-flowering, or 
Red- berried Elder. 


A ſmaller, deciduous tree, of ſhrub-like growth, 
ten to fifteen feet high—the ſtems arboreous; leaves 
(/maller, dark-green) pinnated, of two and one pair 
of lobes, terminated by an odd one; flowers in com- 
2 „oval cluſters, ſucceeded by bunches of red 

erries.— Native of the ſouthern parts of Europe. 


Any /oil.) 


3. SauBvcus caradexſis—Canada, under-ſhrubby 
| Elder. 


A deciduous, under-ſhrubby plant—the ſtem ſhrub- 
by; leaves (middling ) 3 or doubly-wing- 
ed, and ternate; and cymoſe, five - parted umbellate 
bunches of flowers. Native of Canada. (Any foil.) 


Of theſe three ſpecies of Sambucus, the Common 
Elder is that the moſt generally known and cultivated; 
Planted principally in out- parts, both in ſtandards for 
their berries, and in hedges for outward fences, either 
to run up rough to afford plenty of berries for Elder 
Wine, or the hedge kept down low and cloſe, by annual 
clipping, &c. though this, and its varieties, are alſo ad- 

mitted in large ornamental tree plantations, to diverſify 
the collection; as likewiſe the other two ſpecies are 
introduced for the ſame occaſion; all of which, how- 
ever, are admitted in ſuch plantations more for variety 
khan ornament; and as Elders in general, when in flow- 


er, impart a ſtrong, diſagreeable, unwholeſome ſcent, 


they are not proper to plant near habitations, or much- 
frequented walks, &c. 


They are all very hardy to ow in any ſoil and ſitu- 
ation; and the Common Black Elder grows any where, 
in ſhady or open expoſures, moiſt or dry places, ſides of 
ditches, or tops of dry banks, and often grow out of 
arevices of oſd walls, from ſcattered ſeeds; and which, 
and all the other ſorts, are raiſed plentifully by cuttings 
of the young ſhaots, thruſt into the ground in autumn 
or ſpring, which will readily ſtrike root below, and 
ſhoot above. 


But in regard to the Common Elder, when deſigned 
to cultivate the trees, either in ſtandards or hedges, the 
black - berried ſort ſhould be principally uſed, and is the 
proper ſort to cultivate for its berries for Elder Wine ; 
and which may be trained, both in detached ſingle 
ſtandards, in khegge-rows, or along the fides of ditches 
and banks, or in any bye or waſte grounds, or planted for 
hedges for outward fences; and, if in which it is re- 


quired for a production of berries, ſhould be permitted 
to run up rough at ſides and top: and in all of which, 
the trees will produce abundant annual crops of berries, 
ripening in Auguſt and September, and are then valua- 
ble to gather, with which to make that moſt excellent 
cordial called Elder Wine, being a very agreeable he. 
verage in winter and cold weather, when made warm 
and properly ſweetened. 


Or Elder Trees may alſo be admitted in timber or 
foreſt-tree plantations, or places by themſelves, to grow 
= for that purpoſe ; as, when old, the wood is hard, 
and is ſometimes ſubſtituted inſtead of box- wood, for 
ſome occaſions. , 


The Common Elder is alſo 2 occaſionally, 
in forming fencible hedges expeditiouſly in outward 
boundaries, along . or ſides of banks, or ſides of 
ditches, &c. is effected by planting cuttings of the 
ſtrong young ſhoots in the autumn or ſpring, planted in 
the place where the hedge is intended; either in ſhort 
cuttings, half a yard or two feet length, thruſt down or 
introduced into the earth half-way, a foot aſunder; or, 
if larger ſtrong ſets of a yard or two long, inſert them 
either into the top or fide of a bank, flanting or upright, 
or on level ground, as may be required, planted the diſ- 
tance as above; or alſo 2 cuttings of three, four, 
or five feet, may be planted ſlanting, the way of the 
row, acroſs one another, chequer ways, to form an im- 
mediate fence ; they will all. readily ſtrike root, and 
ſhoot ſtrongly at top; obſerving, as theſe hedges will 
ſhoot vigorouſly, they ſhould be kept regular by clip- 
ping them every year, that they may grow cloſe and 
_ from the bottom upward, to render them effectual 
ences. | 


The propagation of Elders for general uſes, is prin- 
cipally by cuttings of the ftrong ſhoots, as already in- 
timated; and occaſionally by the ſeed or berries; but 
ascuttings is conſiderably the moſt expeditious, that me- 
thod of 3 ſhould be generally practiſed; and 
they may be planted any time in open weather, from 
September to March. | 


Chuſe always cuttings of the young ſhoots of laſt 
ſammer, one, two, or three ſeet, of ſtraight, clean 
wth, or occaſionally longer ſets of four or five feet 
ength, or more; all es either in the places where 
they are to remain, or ſmall ones in a nurſery, to raiſe 
rooted plants of a year or two old, for particular occa- 
ſions, inſerting the cuttings in general, ſix or eight to 
ten or twelve inches, or more, according to their length: 
may either be planted with a dibble, or the ends ſharp- 
ened and thruſt into the ground; they will all root free» 
ly and ſhoot at top in ſtrong growth in the ſpring an- 
ummer. On 


| Likewiſe by ſeed or berries, theſe ripening in au· 
tumn, 
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tumn, bruife them te ſeparate the ſeeds, and may be 
ſowed in any bed or border, raked or covercd in with 
earth, half an inch 1 and when the plants are of 


three or four, to five or fix inches growth, in the end of 
ſummer, or in autumn or ſpring, tranſplant them in a 
nurſery to obtain ſtrength. 


Viris, VINE, or GRAPE VINE. 
Claſs and Order. 


Pentandria Monogynia, 
Five Males, One Female; 


Or Plants wwith Herm. F Jowers, havin fue Stamina, or 


Male Frudifications, and one Piſtillum, or Female. 


THE Viris affords ſeveral hardy ſpecies, moſtly 
of long, trailing, climbing, ſhrubby growth, ſome moſt 
valuable for their fruit, others for Yor but for the 
former, one ſpecies in particular, the Common Vine, 
furniſhing many fine varieties, is of great eſtimation 
and value to rank in the collection of fruit-trees, for the 

roduction of their moſt excellent fruit the Grape; are 
all of the deciduous tribe, grow with very long flexible 
branches and ſhoots, requiring ſupport of walls, &c. by 
which they aſcend or extend to a conſiderable height 
or length; producing numerous long, trailing, jointed 
ſhoots, annually, extending many feet in one ſummer; 
arniſhed at the joints with large, ſimple, lobated 
eaves, divided into three or five lobes, and in ſome pin- 
nated; attended by oppoſite climbing tendrils or claſp- 
ers, and ſmall cluſters of minute, greeniſh, quinquepe- 
talous flowers at the eyes of the ſame year's 83 
having to each flower a ſmall quinquedented cup, five 
ſmall deciduous petals, containing five ſhort ſtamina, 
an oval germen, no ſtyle, only an obtuſe ſtigma; and 
each germen grows a roundiſh and oval, unilocular, 
five - ſeeded berry; many together in oblong cluſ- 
tered bunches, black, white, red, &c. ripening in au- 
tumn, from July to October, rich and delicious; the 
ſeed ſeldom uſed for ſowing, as the plants propagate 
plentifully by layers and cuttings, 


The principal Species are— 


1, ViTzs E ——— or Com- 
| mon Vine, or Grape- Vine. 


A trailing-climbing deciduous tree, extending twen- 
ty feet length, or more—the leaves (large) lobated, of 
three or five lobes, finuated, naked; and flowers ſuc- 
ceeded by large bunches of roundiſh and oval berries, 
or Grapes, black, white, red, &c. rich and delicious 
for eating and making wine. Native of the four quar- 
ters of the world, in warm, temperate parts. (Dry, 


rich, er any common fertile ſoil. 


Varietiss of the Fruit. 


Farly Black July Grape—ſmall, roundiſh, 
black berries, in cloſe ſhort bunches; - 
ripe ſometimes in the end 7, July, or moſtly 
in the beginning or middle of Auguſt. 

Early Black Sweet-water Grape—ſmall, 
roundiſh black berries, in cloſe ſhort 
bunches ; ſweet juice; ripe the __—_— 
or middle, to the end of Auguſt, Tc. 

Early White Sweet-water Grape—larger, 
round, whitiſh-green berries; often ir- 
regular in ſize, growing in oblongith- 
bunches; ſweet juice; beginning . and 
middle, to the end of Augnſt. 


Black Muſcadine Grape — middle · ſize, 


round, blackiſh berries in longiſh bunch- 
es; rich juice; September. 

White Muſcadine Grape — middle-ſiae, 
round, whitiſh berries, in long looſe 
bunches; ſweet and rich flavoured; end 
of Auguſt and September. 

Royal White Muſcadine—larger round 
berries, whitiſh-amber-coloured, grow- 
ing in large oblong bunches, dividin 
above into ſide-ſhoulders; moſt rich an 
excellent; ripening in September. 

Black Cluſter Grape—ſmall, roundiſh- 
oval, black berries, growing in very - 
cloſe, ſhort, roundiſh bunches; juicy and 
rich; the tree remarkable in its hoary 
downy leaves; fruit ripe in September. 

Frankindal Grape—large, round whitiſh 
berries, in large oblong bunches; rich 
and ſomewhat muſky- I; ripe in 
September. 

Red Chaſſelas Grape —largiſh round ber- 
ries, growing in oblong bunches, of a 
dark-red colour; middle of September. 

Ty Chaſſelas Grape; Sep and Oc- 
tober. | 

Black Burgundy Grape —largiſh oval ber- 
— colour, _— in round- 
iſh- oblong bunches, more valuable for 
— wine than for the table; ripe in 
September. 

Black Corinth Grape—ſmaller, roundiſh, 
deep-black berries, in ſhort bunches; 
_ juice; end of September and in Oc- 


tober. 
Black Frontignac Grape —largiſh, round, 
black — in hortiſh — very 
rich ſweet juice; end of September and 

G 10 won F Grape—ta 
riſly, or R rontignac Gra ze 
— berries, of a brick-red arg, a 
longer bunches; September and October. 
White Frontignac Grape—large, — 
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2. 
whitiſh berries, in large cloſe bunches; 

September and October. 
Black Hamburgh Grape - middling, round- 

5 iſn- oval berries, in large oblong bunch- 

2 es; Oftover.- | 

| Red Hamburgh Grape—roundiſh, tawney- 

red bernes, in large bunches; Oober. 
Alexandrian White Muſcat Gra 
oval white berries in long bunches; moſt 
rich; ripens the moſt eſfeually by ar- 
tificial heat, or under glaſſes; October, 

or, by forcing, June, July, and Auguſt. 
Red Alexandrian Muſcat—large, oval, red 
14 berries, in long looſe bunches; ripens, 
Lg more fully, by artificial heat, or under 
glaſſes, &c.—OZeber, or, by forcing, 
June, Fuly, and Auguſt. | 

Violet Muſcat Grape—large berries, in 
long bunches; Oeber, or earlier, by forc- 
ing, or under glayſes. 

St. Peter's Gra eſt oval berries, of 
adeep-black colour, in remarkably large 
long bunches; ripens, more effectually, 
under glaſſes, &c.— October, or, by fort- 

ing, June, July, or Auguſt, Cc. 

Red Rain Grape large blackiſh-red ber- 

ries, in large long bunches; ripening in 
beſt perfection, by artificial heat, &c.— 


Octo , or, by forcing, July, Auguſt, Sep- 


tember, Oc. 

White Railin Grape- white berries, 
in large looſe bunches ; September or Oc- 
tober, or, by forcing, Fuly and Auguſt. 


Syrian Grape—large roundiſh-oval white 


berries, in exceeding large bunches; ri- 
pening, by artificial heat, under glaſſ- 
es, &c. in July, — * or September. 
Tokay Grape large white berries, in ob- 
long bunches ; Oober, or, by forcing, Ju- 
0, Auguft, Sc, (Moſt rich.) 
* Tokay Grape large bunches and red 
rries. | | 
Gibraltar Grape—lafge berries andbunch- 
es, tawney or lacliſh-red; September or 
October, or earlier, by forcing. 
Paſſe Muſque Grape—large white berries, 
very rich; October, or earlier, by forcing. 
Red Muſque Grape; September or October. 
 Chaſſelas d'Ore— yellow berries, in 
. oblong bunches; September or October. 
3 Violet Grape; September and Oc- 
ober. 
Chaſſelat de Fontainbleau; end of Siptem- 
* ber 3 Se. 
be foregoing being the principal varieties of the 
Fruit of the Common Grape-Vine; the trees of which 
are hardy to grow in any common ſoil and ſituation; but 


THE GARDENER's VEGETABLE SYSTEM, e. 


large - 


ſhould generally have adry,warm ſunny expoſure, apainſt 
ſouth walls, to have the fruit ripen in good perfedtion ; 
and fome require aſſiſtance of artificial heat, or protec. 
tion of glaſſes, &c. in order to obtain the fruit in full 
maturity, as intimated under the names, &c. of the re. 
ſpective ſorts. 


All the varieties of Vines bear on the young ſhoots 
of the ſame year, #rifing from the laſt year's wood; ſo 
that a general ſupply of the young ſhoots muſt be pre. 
ſerved every year, in ſummer and winter-pruning, for 
ſuccem̃onal bearers. 


They are propagated or raiſed by layers and cut. 
tipgs of the young ſhoots and branches, in autumn or 
ſpring, which will be well rooted in one ſeaſon. , 


Vines, being of long extending, trailing, or climbing 
growth, require the ſupport of walls, &c. on which to 
train their branches; and allotted ſome beſt ſouth walls, 
or of a ſoutherly aſpect, to enjoy all poſſible benefit of 
the ſun to forward the growth and ripening of the fruit, 


in good perfection; may be planted in autumn or 
"ſpring, or any time from October to March, or begin- 
ning of April, ſet ten to twelve or fifteen feet diſtance; 


and the branches trained to the wall, either horizon- 


tally, or more or leſs upright, according as the allotted 


ſpace of walling admits, arranged fix or eight, to ten 
or twelve inches aſunder. * 


The Vines require a drefling or pruning every year 


in ſummer and winter. 


The ſummer-pruning conſiſts of a general regulation 
of the young ſhoots of the ſame year only, commenc- 
ing it in the latter end of April, or in May or begin- 
ning of June; and diſplace all weakly ſhoots advanc- 
ing from the old wood, except in vacancies, bein 

careful to preſerve all the immediate fruit ſhoots, — 
others as are ſtrong and well- placed in all parts, for 
future mother bearers or ſupply of branches; and nail 
the whole regular to the wall all ſummer, and, when 
conſiderably extended, may be ſhortened diſcretionally. 


The winter-pruning compriſes a general operation 
both among the old branches and young wood, any 
time from October till March, obſerving, in which, 
to ſelect a general ſupply of the beſt ſhoots of laſt ſum- 
mer, in all parts, for next year's mother bearers, &c. 
ſix or eight to ten or twelve inches diſtance, cutting 
out the — with part of the laſt year's 
bearers and naked, old wood, to make room for the 


ſucceſſional young, which ſhorten, more or leſs, by 


cutting each to three, four, five, or fix eyes, or joints, 
ACCO 419 2 then nail the whole, bot 
young and old branches, regularly to the wall, eight, 
ten, or twelve inches diſtance, : _ 


